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Abstract 

Swamiji always believed that 'mother India ' should be the maxim idealism of common Indian 
women. Often he showed more importance to the mothers of our country and less to the others. In 
our country since many times of past decades, motherhood is being accepted and gratified by Indian 
women even as their best policy in life. The selfless tolerant and magnanimous dignity with great 
grandeur and compassionate heart of Indian women also affect the foreign ladies like Sister 
Nivedita and some others. The everlasting glorious stories of Sarada ma and Bhuban Mohini Devi, 
the mother of Swami Vivekananda will never die as we still inspired by their excellence and eternal 
path-way. In his essays Swami Vivekananda 's thoughts and explanations about the hard efforts, 
scarifying attitude and majestic achievement of Indian women vividly reflects our real heritage 
towards our Indian culture and humanity. 

Key Words: Mother India, Motherhood, Indian Women, Sister Nivedita, Sarada Ma, Bhuban 
Mohini Devi, humanity 

"iiTOTE"t?r "SR^st OT W^fcs ^1 f% TffK *5Jfa Tr?TH# - C>lttHII$ ^V^t ^1 ... 

^ w fafren ^5 *nrt?fa ^5^5 <rtf softer wf^r#ra ^ft^Tp f&f^o w^st ^ ^i%r 

^?rt?r ^tt^tft ^i^h^ w w ^ #?r i£i c*rtw?ri ^ gpjf ^rt, '^tft?r <$*f Tiffa^ ^tntt Ttft#?r 
^5 f^wf %r? ^3t?r «m%r ^tft ^pmttf Ttft#?r wteftr c^it ctoo ttrai «t?r#?r ^tfk 

iftspst, ^ Ttfft ¥i^^<i ?Hi3«$ f^R wfa ^ « ^n?r £rt*rfaj ft«i%°H 1 ^rcw <3?R7j?r 
iMHiPt «m#?r srtft? wm ^n#iwr ^rc^r ^rtf ^hrtd ^n^u ^aft*r 'c^wi ftwSt' i Tiffa^r 
«hc-hmch« c^j? fraft «m#?r ^«rr ooM^ i^n srtffa ^sf ^5 '^tw^ 

^%fk§'i <N^§M ^Tfft W^l <ffiw<\ ^fwtwf fit Tfft#^ ^TT (Tit ^«IT : "CsM^t 

■sr^sT ^sr<i c^ww<t ^rf^u itc^t c^r ^scr? "si^Tr ^t? f^i^if^i c^rttt c^t, ^ 

f^TfW Rc<!<M«H"^, l^hHl, Ttft (^m^ 1 ^^, ^P^3 ^HR5fI55l5 ^ 4Hl>l<l)l ^tW^s ^T%T ^TW?T 

■sfl^lw "5^ ^rtm ^rtfer <moh, wft w isrcfT, ^TTR^t %srt ^mrr l^p 
f&^st W ^ C<1^ "5R:*U ft^TTf ct^: £TfW ^r%^: Wf^T : "«nft 

^spp^rri 'sff'RR^ *r-^t, ^f%-^r, f^tit-^r... i£)t "5R<tw - ^ra-f^BRT, t^T*f-%f?r, wR^fwr-kwrri 

^t^st (TWtl Wfl I" 5 
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Rwmcw*i «tRfR : "^m^stt Rfft ^wi* w[rrV'* RiftR wrrt « wfRf wvte rcrj wrr> 

*fap53 <©<pj PfH Ttft#l f^lR RCRR : "«fRtfsR SfRR^ Rfft I Rrf»tR^ t^tR C*|R 

R*ITl ...^tRSo RfftR ^pf RTf§ - CRt WRR, Tf«f ^RJ, RR?R5l, f^5J ^Tf%T WRRTI „.sH^$ Rfffep R^ <j>^, 

rF|^ RfftR Rfftjr' 5 »ill1oj<i r^^rIwcrr^iriii^iCI 3T*n voi<iv8Si|v8i c««Ka> ^r* r^ ^ rtrirR *>n^1*i 

^ Rift I^W^ CRR RFfCJR 4^ WfRRfit, fRSTf<, Wt^t <3 ^Tf%T Tff>R5fR f^fRTI 4RftR Rift R°Rf^\s 
#<T £fffR « m^tW Rjl^flfSR Rf<f%>e C5l£R IS? I «tRtfo ^ Rift R'RfR, ff^Rt^ « RfRSFCRR Wf<pft, 
*tt*tfm ftRfR RRfRRWl Rf*Ffc5JR Rift RfRtRT WK5?ttU5K TtftR^ Wl^WCRR fRRR^f WfRfRUSR RfR$ 3RI 
WR% ^fR RCRJ £flR*f§t fssf Rf^Rf RfR Rfl CRlR^ CR735 Rift ^RRTtl ilrt WfRRlft, 

^lrf^¥tt%fR RTfRfcSfRfR C*t^4?TfR 2RR ^CR SR^S R^sfR '«fR#?T Rift' R"M^ #sf ^olRRtR^ Tf^R 
CRCRl 

ftRtRRSR^ ^rfRR^f^R WfRW |$ RfcsR SfRtR CRfRfR %ftR ^<J*§ RlR <*M^MH I RwH^ (SRRN3 
^FR i£lt RWF ^ fetfwf RSCRR fR RlRfRWf^tt R^tRt Rfft «fRRl ^t#» ^RR#« CRCR fR^s 

RfcRR fRl 'Rift «tRRf' RRtfs RRfCSf RfftR tl# «Q £fRf% R^RC^ RRW «fRRl RwMOH CF5Rft?F ftwR 
WlWlR>M) <t>C^«1l fRCRR^R^ RRftSF Riff *3 RRR^JR RfcRJ f^SffRT %RR I f^fR RCR <MOo*1 CR RfftRf R^ 

« RfR? Rf^CR WfcRR R^ £tRj%R RfRf ^CR ^^R^Rf^G R^ « ifRaf ^R 5k<M I WfR «fRfR : "RRRfR WR^s 
WfRRf R^f?R Rf% « WRfe RfftR R^OT W, ^Tf "RRR^R R??U1^ vg^sfi ^nftRcf CR^rf RCRR - ^R^ 

vol^f «fRRf CRf^^G CR^fR fR'SdR - RfR R^R Rfft CR^iR R^ « Rfe ^U5R, ^R WffR fR§R?*fCR Rf%^5 
Rfff, Rl^fftoc ^^#^6 WRf%l "RR^ Rtfw Rfl ^RR RT*lR «fR f% RM RlRWf « R#§ WR RftR 
Rf?" 8 R^sRfl WR1% ^(RR^R WRJ CRRR RfftR «|>|vsv8| Rfft (^5RfR RfftR £f^c Irof « RfRWf RfRf ^(fOT 
R^r fRf^f^ PfSH ^5Rf RfR RCR Tfft# fRSffR ^^dR| ^fS(3JTfR% Rf^R« «fR§tR RfftR C^jR WfR 

Rjf^aR r^%t - si^r f^fR #?r rr1%w R^wfR r^rirrw ^rIrrwr brcsflt-Rfsew ^r)r 

^slRRt ^R ^Rl «mftR %5 Rfft bTORft 2fR^ RCRR, CRRfT?T ^RCRfft ^fR Rf^ «KlR RfW^JR ^5 W«f 
£ff^RJ RR-R^rf% fR^ FfRfR ®% RCRC5R : "CRRf^R i 5^5RJlR, f^R?T C^5R R^RfR?"* W«ff^, Rf WfRf^ ^5 
RlR ^US R1CR Rf, ^51 RFs ^rrfir f% R^RCRt? CWTRtW «|Vjvo^> RR^sR ^RfR RfR RfCR> ^ f%fR 
CbttltSsHl W«ff^ «fR#?T Rfft Wff^fV RR RR° RfRRf^N 5 £fRf%R fRCR^ WSfRR ^5 Cb«C^ ^-SflftR ^RR CRT^I 
^RCSftR RC^sf fRRft Rfft WfR «fWfR RCRJ fROT «^ (TRRCRR RfftR RfRffiR 5 ^SR>WfC^ £ff%R#T^ ^TRtR RR^ 
Rift «5 CR RRR^R f^5 RwhW?l RfRlt RR - WfRTff^ CWUS ^R^^fR R^^G RRR^R RR^f^t 
«(fRRtR®n^3 £ff^5 R^RC^I ^RfR?»f RvdCTJR Rfft f^5R%R WfRR^R %R^fR7?RR R^R SfRfft R*R 

R^RfR RRR^StR RffeffR^ WfW^G ^RR^pft RCR RCR ^Rl 3tRfR^R3 ^R%5 '^[ft-^fsW CR^« 

«mftR RfftRf ^ %R^-Rf%^5 «IW<)>l5ft R^ ^Rl 

«fRftR Rfft ^Rf f^X RtffcR* ^fWR *f^ *f^ WfOT W5R51R WfR R# RRf CRW ^ ^5 ^RfR?R RW 
1W ^US ^RC^I v5^« «fR§tR Rfft Rf*Ffc5JR Rfft ^^5R| SffRRf R^RfRl £f^fR ^ 

WTf^RfR^ (Louis Jaccoliot) ^R ^lOOs Rf^CRR' £fZ5 fRCRT^R : "India of the Vedas entertained a 
respect for women, amounting to worship; a fact which we seem little to suspect in Europe when we 
accuse the extreme East of having denied the dignity of women, and of having only made of her an 
instrument of pleasure and of passive obedience. "* 4Rf£R $vS«i|»t fwfR Rfft « >olRf%R Rfft «tRRfR RR 
Rf«fRRf^ C5R^f ROFl «f#tR RW^f ^sfR SfRRRC^R RRfCR-f% lR<ll«, f% RRR^Sf Rfft Wff^TF RRR^R 

RRfR ^liWfR SfRfR <^C?IC^I CR^ ^liWfR CR R«fR^ Rf'^SJR ^St tRfRRfR Rf "Rfwf RfftRRR^ ^R ^T^fR 
votR ^RRR ^fRSRT^R RffR R'^fR « RRlW 'SfR^TCRR £f&Rf I Tfft# «f^#?[ RfftR RRf*WR ^SfiWfR « 

R 5 RW5 CRsf^ fRCRR R^RC^ Rf*Ffa5JR CR«f^ ^RfRl «fRUs RfftfR^f « £fRf% R^R Tfft#R 

RlRRt f|R CR TO TO RSCRt ft ftR^R fR^fR ^US ^CR| RR fRR^R^r t^bj f5f^ c ^cf , ^f^ 5^ 
R^R « RRF^RR^RfRR £f^T%R fR^ Rjt fRUs ^CRl *olRC« Rfft I^WR «fRRt# Rf^FfUSJR Rfft f*WR «fRRf 
CRC^ i£|C^<IIC?ll, ^Wl "SfRRR^ 5 Rc<M>Htt RCR <^?)C^H Rtft-2fRf%R ^^RtW R^H: ^CRf Rfft ftRRR fR^fRl f*W 
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^t i rtfk ^R> wlwl'olw^ ^tm w& RR ws\ t^us^ «f^ftrr ^rtfH?^ "*iR 

^ WOf vsf^ <|jfec§?t R^R\» SfotW ^Ttft ^WOs ftfw ^Of 4<R WtOs OT*f « >|V||CSt<1 £t^s ^ut^r 

TtRa ^Of I CT^ ^TOf 'WOSJiT ^OlTT «f^#?T ^TtfR fR§ « Wt^Wf^ «fa (self defence) - (TP WtRo¥ 

^fros (^sjr^n) *ff^ crt^tt Rosr, *hc<m «u oifto¥ ^rtfk *tios<t *rsro^ ^ ^ ^c?i%ri 

^Tfftf^W^ CSFG? *fl^ « <fFWtR^ ti^S^ <3*BT OTfflO?rm ^OS Rw^H^ ^0?FT : "<$Urt?\ <3<FT-CV|GJOi> 

<7R <t>0?!05>, C^W ^f^Tl C^rt§*fftS OsT <1C«1^, 4^ fi>^ T#|05 %rtw ^?RSrTi ... R^ 
^)R>Od 4'OTC*f<T ^O^f OT^TOfa 47?MtO<T manufacturing machine (^"ItTOT W) 

^wc^i"' 1 ^s?rR ^rtfrop a^vc H^rn^ *rc*rm c«io^ <iR3w ^?rf?r wit ^t?^t% w*fs*r^ <io?r #?r 
«Mjftrt<t> f^w^M ■= > rr x Ffw^ srtfkt 3^r*r§ ^fer i>w^ 4 ^«rr ^t*rR Ttft#^ w^i : 
"nr*tfo5j?r cstcmT cw Tt9R, w ^ t^t?rtt ^1 ^t, ^fowsR cvi«io» wit, wi?r «m c%t <?rc*r? 
eviction) arer tf*Frt?r osft j rt^i" v «g wit ^ srfw tfWos Ttft?r wt wtsr *frao5j?r wt ^pmo^ wR 
^Rp : " < tf*tfo5T Tfft IMRpi ^rffto^ stf^rt cn«rR?T Hat fHfoost R^ ^<jo5<t 4^ ^rt<t?f c t 

■STt^C^ ^tO^G ^TtfHf% "sflWCf vi^vai StusJ *tR^fO<T ^TtwT ft ^sRfWf, n^FfW »|R<1|« ft 

w=# ^rfwrr 55 ^n^n %tcsr 4"c*rtc?t w<r w ^r, ^ «t^<r^ 

Tf*R '^Rft^ ^tftwrfwT ^5 WT^?% ScijlM (H#H f®f^| J Ttft Wtf% 

JTtft ^»t?r wtyRf^ tt?ri nr^FfosH gfif^tfl; orc?rof^ wm ^ w»t?r ^fpre ^¥ ^ ^f%#^ 
vot ^c?r «m#?r fror o^tt ^ wt% £t^c #wr4n f%ft ^<cRw cw 
srtw^ ^rffrc^ «M 5rtft?r f^^pr ^^st, Ttf^-f^s ^ ^rr#[wt « ^st^m ^r^t?r <rf#c ft^m 

£t5?=tC^ "SR?r C^srf^ 9 ff x ^t05J^ HlUt* («mo»^) 5Ttft?T ^Tt Wt, W»T « WT'Tsrft 

4<PT5T¥ RwRvof^ <)Wl^WH 'C^rt^lM'l 

RwHcii<i ojt^ fror R^tf^s brwf^ ^c<i%°h i «mftrr ^rfft-^rfw^ ^ T^rf^rfrr 

fofotW Rod RR TtftfR C^rtnr Wf^t W^^l RwR^t wR c^rt 'The Master as I saw him' STO^ 
<1WC^«i Ttft#5 ^^OfO*t^ ^Tti Ttft# ^fe^ <(wf^WH : "I have plans for the women of my country in 
which I think, could be of great help to me." «ta#?r ^ttffa 2flf%?T WO^T ^?TOst RostW CSrO^« ^STt^T 

fto#h5fa wr^if^ 'sjIwd^ R^fr %r ^ ^j«f «w?r <jw1^wh : "^f^os^ w^rr, Ro*lws ^00^ *flft 
^Tfosr^ w^it -^ow cpojt Ttft?r ^^g^ a^c f^Rf^t aorrfwi i%t^t ■srf^rf^ w^wt^r 

inc^i, wit «hj w wfo^ «rt?r ^of 1 osTsrm f^w, ^rf%wt, ^rRwr, «r%r gjtf%, ^wt 
^rofraR c^rm ^1^05 c^R5<^ <r5t cwmo^ tR«it c^t t^fs^ HiH^cf «t^t ^03051 " io ^ 
^«d5«i f^sft^ttrr s^Rw w Sck^ « *ff^€t crt c^rt% - 'wf^^wH «r^5^rH®§' w«fr^ 
wrol^ wftfw OT^trr Rc^ #R*r Wr«f ^c=it ^o^t £t^» ^sr^sf ^rfo»^ aw^i 
wtf*# -5rr?ffo# wt^ros^ «tg#?r CTo?rof^ Rw « ^rfRf^ 7R.^tcsRr ^srt wR '©^ot^ fwr^f% ^csrstti «tft 
"501^ R^J i rtfR crc«ro?^ RRi f*PT ^Tr^ro^o^ csr^rt Rf^os R^Rot wt^ Rof^ro^ T^t ^rt 
cit «tft "5?;^ ^rffrof^ (^05 «it^d ^ \5foj>, i£i^?t wR wi^ ^rt o^Tc-rt «rw ^1 ^ strew 
Ro^Roto^ ^rt TttriR ^rf# ^^ro?rr^Ti Ttft# <iw^wh : "csroroi^ ~sr:*jt wR ^tw 

CfS lil^t ^fOSf^ ^tWl WtUfsT ^cgtl t^OfT%T ^Ttft ^f^^ 5 " s77f ^ cat^o^ WtRO¥ 
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"...c^ fajft ^\u^ "^rfrrfrr 
^5*f R«ria«i fwNn ^#?rr ^ra^ 
^ "5^ «w fwr ^Tf7?Tt^ urf^rrr 
at?i?r fern arca ¥k*r ctr wwt?r wt?r, 
Rlfl"f^R% aR>^R'... ff%f^T^i 

("The Master as I saw him") Wf^a «C?T <)Wfe«1H : WWsT <MOsH CT, f®R 

Tpgpff^ ^^5, (7T W^t ^PSPTftM t!f5, ^Jg^s ^Tf Rift « W^a^' ataaTS' Wfl" W^aiT 
Rlft' ^atl^TF WP{ <7rs?lT W5J^ ^aa a*f ^ 
ap^faSJiT ^Tfft "5Tf^# CWf Ttft#<I ^3f*NT fe^f C^lR £TfW^ Wfi^Nft ^1^<tifa% 

^rtftea Ttft# aw*F <t>«fe«iH ^m^i wat?r c^srff o# ^mm fe*R ^rn PwHti w 
^rc^r "srckr f^wrr ^nftorsr wfi^, ^rtf^si, ^rtwr, txe?[#, c^rtt, fa^a^, ?w, a^^, fa^am 
a^fr f^wrr fafw coffiT wi ^cti ^tc^r ^rtf v, 0 vf& fa^aw fror (afa© ^rck wf*# ^a <?t 
^mca) "stt nwt^ ^i^f ^tcm ^ar, a^g ^o) i cw% ifa %^ 

'wamW l 

aarostnr arfa fter afaw ^ af%&t?r a?r -imww *rf aisrwsiiteF fa^ ata « a«fa awt?r (^rawt) 

^5 fTOlt aj^flf^cW af^at ala Wtai "STT aT?iat?r frMpvM ^l<t*H %r f^vsj TR^-Tf^jf iBf°t, *0la, ata « 

wtf^t « gwtk^n^r a^ftoc ft^St « *RaF#^r ^^ti « atw ^rtft ft^r ^ra^ ^ 

G^I7^Wfi^|tf*t^a^^^l ^^f^ "sit TfWt Oift RC^st 01^5 47^ Rc^st^te^^ra 

c^?tot^ ^sf (tkri "srt ^mi ^^5T a*t^ ^smft c^fs - aw Rc<iR^f^ ta^ ftm ^5 

^t?t7?^ ^a^t f% ^twtti" a^§ oov) Kcsf tttstrt (^rra^r wpr^t« hc<Rm>^ af% wk 

aHtatPt^^t^r fwHrre ^tfa^o 1 

Rm^h^ £Rfw ft-"5^k ft^frr "srr c#f%^ ft^n^^f^ %»t^ a«R cscwM 1 ileal <t>t<t> a^, 
Healer ^5itM Rmr®f^ fetiwr ^ ^fT^mi f^K ^ a^w^ ^5 wi^r ^rr 

^nffa ^ ^rt wfciT^r csftTF a^ « ^Trta^rt^i ^nflf*!^ aa% 
^pm^ awe»f smr^\ at^Nsj wk <^r aw%i wk «w?r : ""srmn^ ^ orc?r, f^t-^*f w wr, 
R^ ^ Hc<Rv»r wr^i ^1 m ^iw^ f%«f^i ^ «mi caM OTT?^ 
csrtc^ f% ^ ^rr - 'a?r catw ^q, a^ caiw wt«'i wi^t, ^ wf, 

vst^T f% ^ Tj§^r ifhr wf!" ^§ ioi) w<fr«> ^ht-R<iic^ ^ar^ >ici>m>h %^ti 

«m%r (f^t%) ^nft ^pm^ nwt "^m^ %r ^i^a : "^ t w^ ^ra-"5m^ c^t, ti%t wtm 
W c*i«iot?i ^ wiwuc atT^rti cvic^caR 5 ^a wt^, ^pt ^^5t ^ar ^ <ro^ waca 
cat! "strc^ c^r ^ar - <iaca^ ^rt! ^ ^ga ^§ we (Ttfl ^ra-"sm^ ^t^) at^us ^n" 
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Rc<t<t>HcHft emmets srwr © <rr*tfw mrn*f ^f^^mr^rmr 

^mftrr 5Tf%r ^f^j ^pm^ 4t % ^pj i^ofti sflft ^pm^ ?nwr ^rf^#trr fwr «TO afwpr 
ic^i R«<j»hc*^t«i «t?i#Tr^Tfft?r , 5Tt^^ !,> t^rf?ri 

Ttff Rt<H>Mot?i ^5 «m%r *rtfk Tiwr %r - i?w «^ <w?pn, ?p%^r %dpj w wfi 

^ R5p{ <(MW : "WPJ C^RTR. C^rf^ ^ff^tec 4?PT C^TTT RPM C^t %sRT WRTCfa ^5t WtRS<T 

ifw$ ^gr^i ... «rr^ "^rr fte^ « if^ar, ^1"^ erR^n *rtft #r 

mhic^ ^r/rr^pt ^rtfipF wrf^Rjr csrrf^D *rR3p{ «pto5<t srtfM gvs \drtt<t pW^ 

£T#?T ^ f^SH ^RTO5S| RSPfl 4 SPm '«Rpff ifiWPJ ^PMffwT ^PfMf#^ T^NpTpft CT% WR 
(WR7?PJ SOtCU iVM TR?PT ^8C*f ^f^RT R4f«R5 «|3f ^[PR?^ ^^tCTfflll £Pf^ R^J ^Ttft R?TR7T Wit 

(^tr^pt ^pr f%ft ^r?pt : "^rp^si crcf ^rtfk Km, sflfta ^t, ^rlffa £pf§i #r wr*ptf?r ^im 
c^stf^t pRjft c^ffwr wi ^rc^ ^pt wfft pipw <iPio©R. ^ ^«?R3t t^T ^JwPt *pj- 
irtft *r stetf ^#?rr ^r«f ^rr* 8 4^#rtf ^5 « ^iftw ^cviR^ri «fw^# ^T=rtf%^ ^rtfipF 
wrpt ^(pkd^s ^cviR^pj *rtft ^Riw ^s^r 4%3r Twt%i ^rciw ^^t^ « Ttft Rt<H>Mot?i &?r 
's^^af ^ orooPft^rc 5 ^ <(*»c.<i& wPR "^frri psft ^pt : "rsrtosf cvi«iot*i ^Trf^K ^ ^sit 
wicviR^frr wtft OTRfrrfft orspr w f^lfwi (TKRtt «iR<(ife>o « ftfw srtfK^ «iMt<t>$ *ipm «rtt #>pt ^T"R 
^c?n f^t^n ^ 'pw'spws ^^^rtf pwpt , tt4r, *r « «mjMj <ii<i<.lR<i» fw^r f^WiK w^ji " i8 

^SKiK *T®^ £TP^H 0oNOo«) JTtfplpra FTO^f^ f^W, W « ^iPWsP^ oT^T ^1 

^#?*f *r®c^ wp^#^r?r Hwic^r Wwtro ^tp» <^c<ic^, ^ (Trfw^ c«r^ f^i%?r 
%ti ^f^sT '«n^-p%^' <s\<s pwr^ Hwic^i <7p«rpvT ^ct^ %ri wpi wic.viR^r?r 

tj^wt^ 5Tt%rtt ,5 #^ ftfw 4^ f^si^sr ^rtt ^w^r "p? c^m to%r ^pt <tkr>t Tt%tt 

«t?T Sl^f <I»«M I *lf%^ *frf% ^T'RT^ ^PFT f^TR^^ C^TRTT ^l^TtW % sflftl ^R^RSTQ 
t^R^ 'fR?^ l]R>« 7pf£P^PI ^Tl^U ^CH%TI «Rf®^ ^ POT (^?R7t^ iTPT ^rf^l ®5 

w^NR^rf *lf%^ wfwr ^t?t, ^rfft *ivo[hh ^ ^4 "sr^fpj wf^R# nR^ - wf^r tr^ wt#?r 

laK WRT ^R?ra ^ FWR< ^Rc^s FPMl C^RT C^RT fR?TRF WR7R4 ^T^R^ PT^P? ^Rc^s t 5 !^ 5 ^1 t(^^G 
(7NR7T <tf ^s,^R4 ^TRTPJ ^ RTCSR7f<T ^*r$& ^raT "5R7T Tf, W«R5 vsR<R7f^ ^»R7 «3 ^f%^ 

RT^T « "IPMl" 1 '* ^e,^P% f^TRT ^RRWR< ^?R?T R<1|C^<1 "(Rkd^Us ^f%# W ^#2*fi 

^TTsTrfw^ £rf%^T « WR«N5 C^T^tJvST W*1t\ ^RI-^pSpJ RWP^ W <7t£*R< ^iji WT^RW ^R?T «1W ^^f^RlRI 
'SRRRR ttRW 0r*T®F?R4 -STRfRTrsr (^-^Ttft) ^^JT^ Wt\\\ - TWfsRF « ^fff^s £R%ipJ C^M TRsfg 

^RlRFP? ^fBt?T, ^RJf^^rf^ 5 voSfT 'jttW^Ta ^W^tR^^G RFP? ^#^1 

«P3%r ^Tt% C£PT « R^R< £PR?f TT^rIrJ «|RjV|vo \»Rf^# 1RR:£R%Ud "5%£fR5J « ^ff^^ %Tl 

or^itRrt^ iRt¥ ^Strr ^rtfk ^nf^l^f^^s^Trs^^irf^i H^rtp» "^rtrj *tf%^ ^tw, <[fer 

fwM ^ir OT^?T RR?SRTR< RR^RTf^ WRRJ ^RT^fRT ^fR^T ^ ^5R4 R^FT %fl RWR^ ^1 
WR^ 5 TRWft C^RTRJ ^ RTOR< (71 f*Rst WPJ RWP^ RTC¥ ^RWt£f^ fi«*Ht| ^RJ ^RJ ^RTRT 
^TR?TRW ^R^TI ^ WRT W^t WHW f^RSt R4^ fes FRT RSRT ^TIT^tl W?TRJ fetlwr ^ 
RSRT Ijf^sT' »N^« <JJNTT ^C^r - '(?ft^tRJ%' W«ft^ ^Trfw^ ^-£f?TRj ^Rf '1%R^ 

ijsfi otp^t ¥wr ^?rr w i ^« ^rr ffftrr w«f i pMl^r ^rtft Tt%r ^^rj pt^%t ^rr< 

ft^RTR^s RSPT '^tUS ^PR^l ^GT^T CI^C^ ^RJ CWRJ WGTTt ^F>^l 4<fRw RwHti CW 
C<flPlHi £f«TR^ ^PT<N ^R^T PT »t PWPTT^PJ £Rfw P^sp^ P4^W <^«C^-Hl ^Pf3 f%sp4T 

R<1IC^?l 5p#^5 -5% 7f^5 \t>|c<1^ l^kct PR^d 'fR^T PTI Wi^T T^RW T?,^PJ f^CH Rw^H-W W5]^ 
<TR3<prRTt ^oftH ^(PJF?[ R^f^WH I 
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Rc<t<t>HcHft emmets sfwr © <rr*tfw wm&f ^f^^mr^rmr 
«t?i#?r 7 n% cspt « R<trs3 Rifto© M^?*r *r^p% im®i iff 7 r?r- 7 rRR csrsr « R^r? 7p*tR% 
sjTt^sjmr « *^a#tf% ^rt%r« Ttft#^ Rc*iwt ir«?rr ^rrrri f^R : « wicviR^ra ^«rw#?r« 
w tk*h ot^toi^ ^mwi ...f%¥ cersT-i^t^nr ^«rr ^m?f "srrrr c^t, «rcir c^tt ^rtci - ^t ^rc^i ^ti c^m 
gsffk ^«rt 7 Tt 7 Ttwsr frttr OT3R3> fit^M ^?tc^i wt% oti ^strr «R^s^t, fy^cst* ot ftet%Tf, 

eatr" 

^rt^ ivt wt^rfft ^jrf^prf%f^ itTTcsi^s cw%rm 3^ sprs ^m?} Ttft# «m#?r 
jftfr : "«t?i#?r JTt% ^ ^Tf§t ^ «>t?!#?r 7 tf% ^ c"ft ^«rti <7 tfft' 

^mftrr Rijw ■sTTfcp ^«rr cwrn *n*iwq ^rr" «Mjftrt<t> imsj 

^tft ^pm^ w ^rr : "ir*FR^5i 7 tf% <n ^rr fti (^p^ht^t ^rtftep *imr *rr IRr^bt 

^itftop Tiwfrr '^fj' « ^t *jt <jr:i<t ^rc?u it osweg^ ^ftc^s W\ Ttft#i ^rt ^st stsj « 
ipFtwsT ^sfti^ ir?fe^j?r RRc*ti Ttff RwMt^ wR ^ot cw% w^tr f^r 

^sPTTsTt^Tl Wl«,^t% ^5 ^R ?Tt^t% CTWt %T (7i% «l4>f*v| « «|T?rftffl?!t "fMl 

ir 1 ^^ viiH5c.\o M»i-sjvoi*j -stm-^cs^ ^t imR<i> wrsR^ >g *twt^ ?p*#w f^R ^ c^r«rr« ^ ir*#i 
it 1 ^^ ^ f^f% c^r?rr>G ^ ^# ^nw#^?r ^tsftw w ^c^i 

«m%rar m ^ -^gr^T« wtw^ ft « f®n?raT sr% ^ : «m 

«M i£lt "sraWlUc ^2IOT R<^l5^v| £t^Ml"*° IT 1 ^^ ^OlTT ^Tt%^ f^ft ^Tf?Tlt ^^CWC^fl ^ 

^p#^s? c^iviht ^s^rt^'CTg ^Hft «f^c if^ f^i Tt% iR^l ^ot?r ^cj, ^rf «f^s^ «ffi*fi 

(7T^ «5 %tC^ ^OT ^5 5Tf% ^st^r W£ftf^t<T vg^ WOT fe¥ 

awf^c cocyc^i ir*tfw<T "STffes Tfffwr ftrr «ip?r f*w<T '©^ wf% ftt% « «Mlwf w 

iwf*H «wc«it "^rf^rmr <^r c^hr<j%t ^c?r ^ ^1 wmr w*i% fiw ^mm "SR^r, fi^r « 
f^n?ra *ffwra "sm^r ^ttt t#^t w^rmft ^mi tpf ^t*u -5?^ c^w ^g Tiwt 

&¥f%T «TtC^, ^^Ht «f^»<T ^fS^if^ ifl% Rc^HC^*! 4 W<JT C«f7^t \»f^#?r lf%^5W 

f^Fofa ^fcp iMtitPt ^R??^t "STfwf^ « fsf^vs ^c?r "^frri f^rot *frf% ttm strKst ^ 

■sjMi ^5^T^ ^st?T ^rl ^^1 « ^RT « %tra ^5 I «f^ftrr"5TM Wtf^f 3^7F^f%*fT1 

OrT ^Tl «rfft¥ « 1T*5M ^s?T T^FbCvot f^g \»|<|v§ll| ^PTRJSf '^JM' ^T^G ~%W5 ^ ^t ^Nr 

f^Ki i£i^# t?ti ^^^^G ^itirat >il^hci, *tf### 01% ^:i iwt ^tr ^Twt ci%e 

3t?rt^pP77F i1^r:i ^ ^ ©^r:i sj^f ^t c^frr « i^hor #^ ^iwf «i»[>il« wTf^ 
gwif ^:i (TRfrr f^s^r %^ti $t fck « ts^pt ^^rtw «m#?r ^rt% ir^ wi 

1TO7^5H ^Ttft^ra ^5 Rc^HC-W*! f®r5sW %T - "STT^C^ WTISRT^ WV ^5 1t<Nt 

R»Tf? W«W ^t^cf \5kt ^^W 5 «HJ^fT Wt 7 ^ R»Tt? iR^Wf^ ^¥ ^it-t H^SJ 

^G¥t 'Tf^T R^K, ^Ttfl^ W«M 1<Mt ^T«fefrr l^f^o ^| f^R- IT'^ST 

sflft ft^H £T*R^t R^ '«f^5^ sftft' £R7^f 1TOW ^Tt% <MClIst ^t tWt^St "STt^Cp 

TTiR^wr^ ^riw ©^ ^ <t>t*ia^i wt^r ^tr^ ^ ir«Rr ^wzk 

^rosit ^ur^ ^nsi^ 7^ ^rspft ^c^n <pfrtf cjh^ froo cit?t « % 

w cit^t ^st?r «ttd «f^#?r Hlllw wilt ftfwt w ^ ss^m ^rt^§' « #§ 'c^ i£i^# ?rs5?rfl ^c? 

^t 5 ^ Ft 7 ? f^Rl fe« SR% ^TTT : "ww^ ^Ct^H C'it Tf#, RR www ^t ^R%s 

^chc^hi wrf^r wsr c 7 ^ f^R wR (?t^, ^R "sr, ^R c^i^t, ^R f^t ^rt, i*t w iRst 
« 'sfF©^ c^f^i f^R ^t 3 ^ ^wc^h, <4t "=^i y nT?r Praf ^ctr^t, cic^t f^R ^1M5 
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coffin 4<f csrtf f% c^mrr? 4?r csrtf c^wm ^Ffcp ?R3f tr? ^s?rt?r "sr:^ wr^; fj^r^ 5fefD«i ?r?it 

f*R3T «f^c^ « *rf*FR75J<T #§'0F i£|^# ^»HI^C*f C^TRTd Ffa f^ftl 

^C?T| CTCf ^P*^ cWt ^Ttft^T^S TO (T^TR^ ?TMt?r 

ci^iw ^f*t^w^^^^s^^^R«Mi wtetfw f*wfn% w^s <£\^ "strtt^ f*w 4<r ^^'strtrt 
*rfe^ t#t^ f*w<T wi«ii>stoi$ «f<5#?r ^rtft - f*w<T tr^u ^i^o w <r?t ^rtt <moih Ttff 

C^Ti 4 «t?|#?r Ttffal 4 SPTCf fiwt 0?R7F ^%^f (^IT (*VC"t few, iV&O) Ttft#?T 

iG2i?r ^«rr (^krtt f^ft <to?ft : "Rt?^ 4 utd *tf%s « ft ff%s *tit « 4 crcfa 

ftor?r "SRTsr c^r«rr« cwR ^ ^p 5 ^ wtstrtt^ ctc^s ^sr?^, ^ cto«i^ ot^r?^ -srtst ra^tw ^rt 
f s ^ - « uil fwj^ few i wt^m *Tr*tfu5j?r 

W vs*TR3J?r ^im ^TffRTf^ f^R O^R^T #gT« ^dR^ ^ff?T C*R7s - C=1^bN 

^TtW f^?R^I c?R^ 'WW^ ^ffR^ ^5 f%f^ «#sr "WTTt ^ £TtW « < 1T X FR75H 

^ffRTf^ feC¥ f%ft 1V|^|C<1^ ^Tf^c ^ CTC^ ^TTT^ ^fR'SR^ ^'= > rR^ s#§t Wt^ ^¥ «ff^ 'ft 1 ^^ 
CTC^ <rtT[ ^Tfft^R^ #t^R7T fet^ ^¥1 M%l*f »IWt%^ 1l5^fv|Cvs ^ 4 ^ffi ¥«IT«fer 

WfT "5R7T <^<1C^«S I WT^f^ \»f^s Tfft#¥ ^Tffc^ Wf^T STTTT ^f%5^ Wt^:^ lit I wfll, 

CTt^y sjSl^i «f^TfTT Rc<M>Htt ¥J%#^7T f^g^W «W ^?T?. Oi^rftos^ 1T«H^ f^T^ ^wf^WH 

«ftw c«t^ws«iT wf^ \5-ii<Qvot?r "sjH^rrf^ napffi ^t, Ttftsj, f*t^, ^l^R> wt ^»t?r ^R?rt 
^trrti i£it %if^ wf¥ %»e,wf^ "STR^f w-^csio ^sR^^f? wfwc^ w%*\°o fczm WtWT 

<H3|'*K<|>t PlCSrCW-sl WCM ^ vHUS ^IWR^t^ ftl C5tC«f ?K^?T C«R^ 

Ttft#^s SR^SRI Ttft# Wt^R^T OT^R?t¥ ^ft ^t ^ W ^?R^I OTCt, Wtf%^ 
C5TC?R?ra ^ (?lt <?T OH, Wt% W W < ^f^, < ^m^« 5TT| Wf ^1% CSW^ ^TffR^ ft^ 

•illicit i -^itwr;^ ^r*n ^rfk?r, %^-^r%^ ^ w ^rffR^^G ^it ¥«rr«f 

R C«tCH*I 'pfR C*rmT vdsTOc ^| 
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: 

i i lan^t, wit c*rw?R7F <^rr iar (^8c*r 4f£m, iv&i), Rc^m-h <twt wr, ^g h^o i 

*l (?R^T%, Ttft#^^T% « W^T (8<*|W); ill | 

8 1 f%? Ttft#^ « ^rr (y*r ^g ii i 

fcl l^fW sflfr", f^J sflft, Ttfl" «IOolH-vt, ^g i<N 

s i Ttff f^fti T^f, Ttft#^ « ^rr ^g m i 

v i tart^t, ^f% < ^t fec^ f£r%a »|af (Avc*t few, iv&o), Rwh-w wrr wf, ^g vo8 1 

io i 'R«Rv»f?r Rt«<t>Mcw*i W c^ft Ttff Rc<h>m-*t 'srt^ ^ #^1^3 cwfa 
^g i^Jil 

ii 1 'R«Rvot?r #*rc?r Rt«<t>Mc*r*i sms\ ^tf o# wft, Ttff Rc<h>m-*t si%, #^1^3 c<Rts 

^g i*>l 

i*l ^TtTIf, Rc^H-H ^Tf Wf (i*T ^g 8^.0-8^1 

ysi lait^t, Ttft#^ « *JMf, ^g 008 1 

i8 I TW, f^Ttft, Ttff «IC^H^, ^g « I 

i(? I iWf, f^fTtft, Ttff ^OsWM^, ^g I 

ybi 31R>31R>, srfw « nr*tfw, Ri^Hti <JMf Wf (i*T ^g 

ill ^t^s^^Ttft, Ri^HttWfref W), ^g <W>*I 

iv 1 sflft, Rwh^ w^r wr ^g <w*i 
is> 1 5ffft, Rc<<i>hh? w^rr wr (^tt ^g w«i 
^01 «t?R?5?r sflft, Rc^H^ ^rsf W), ^g w«i 
^i 1 ^rfft, Rw+Htt wrr ^rsf (^tt ^g 1 

^1 tart^t, fsifstvo laf (^VC*t few, iVS>«), fic^Htt TSTSJ, ^g V0O-V08 1 

i I f^Ttft - Ttff «IC«^H-*T, 3t^T^3 C^ff^ WS^TT^, i8oV I 

^1 Rc^h^ ^rr ^rsf (i^r « ^¥ «i^<iiii ^tmt <?rt^, ^if^t srshntt, ^tk, i8iii 
01 ftft^rt^^tT - <m<m?i, <i»Pi<m^i, ov^r tp^p^, ik, i8iii 
8 1 ^^rfw Rct^t^ (i^r Ttff iS1^h-*i, ^wr^ ^f#r?r, ^#R^»r, i^vsi 
fi-i tart^t-TtftRwH^, ^r^^f#T?r, ^#ffM, ^1*11 
^ 1 Tift Rt<H>Mot?i « w^rr - ^mr^ ^f#r?r, wi«f, i^s 1 

HI The Master as I saw him - Sister Nivedita, ^f#T?T, ^#T^»tl 
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Abstract 

Padmanadir Majhi and Ichhamati are the most significant river centric novels in Bengali literature. 
The main subject matter of the both novels is the narrative of the society, life, life struggle and 
livelihood problems on the people of the banks of rivers. But both novels are not same type or same 
form. The first one is Regional novel and other is Epic novel. River is the important character of 
Padmanadir Majhi, but on the other hand in Ichhamati, there is no significant role of river. So there 
are some similarity and some differences in their form, plot, characters and styles. Therefore, to find 
out this truth, the comparative analysis of two novels is important. 

%rt 5visif>ivs ^c?r^i i£it ^ ^sfM cs^rfft, wM^rft, ^Ht?r <FB<r%, «iR'B^ffti ^rffa ^1 « 

Wf%Tt<T "5R:*tT ^1 OTT ^t<T ^R3jfW #^7^ CT^tTT, ^t? C^rf^ *fff% (^^s 

^ri ^t<r «5 ^rsTtw #^ ^^#r «twr ^ttc^i ^rr ^t%j ^ ^\ 

■sr;^ ^§ JRfW ^fW ^fft ^TC<T <1M1Wm— "Wit «1^t *t#<T C^t I W*R?I<T ^Tt 

^fift^sT^ ^#<T W «lt^, CWf #^3#5^r ^FRTJT <Tf*JT « TW*, *f5^fwt¥l 

^ff ^tfesi ^«rr< i# c^rs^ 7rtf^®T ^r^d "*rt c^wirr a^HM '<w (^oe);srtt^ 
^t^^isotcm l *NM^k "5Ttf%' (^o^),^F?rm?r ^^tisotcm '^tf%#' (^80) « '#gf% ^fte^?r ^R«rr 
(i.h>8 ^R^fo^ ^mnr*ot^ 'Writ' (is>eo), ^tw wra 'rs^r ^#<t ^'(^cra), ^tsr^h 
^ 'W (^g-s) 4^ tw^f <rro<T 'fwr -^ft^ fsi^x^ 55 '^) ^snf^i^t ^^Rn^f^ j# itc5«r 

«ilc=HMlo «(t#t3Wf «it^i mm ^rt^ wir^rfwH rw?r n^lwfe^ ^'Hjk ^Pin 7 ^ ^rt?V-^ ^tc^ 

Writ-<T WRT^W «IIC=1lHl I f^Rl^Pf WR^^ £R^*Ff wwr^w ^Ttf^sT ^PM^ 

^«Tt 'The Random House Dictionary of the English Language' 2fC^ SpWt^fR 5 ^Tft^sT 

l^lw ^=Tf ^c*ic^ — " The study of literatures of two or more national groups differing in cultural 
background and, usually , in language can centrating on their relationship to and influences upon 
each other." 11 ^jOS] ^Rt^R 5 % 1 SN: c Ff "spf ^WR ^ ^ C#f ^Ttl^FS^ ^(%rs^ 
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^Ivi^ol ^8 *NM^<l *ltf% ^WtCRT ^N^fW ^ItilMl: t^ft « ^Fifl^k *rtf% ^RtRtrt ^rR^nr w& ^rfa 
sftsr "5^ «it^t« wf^R?T ^ ^RTfr-t %Fjft wsfR^nr ^iWsH #*R?ra ^tf#ri toit 

*tr^?t %m&r$ « t^r$<t ^«rr, c^ih t^ft ^htrtt <rr^rra c^^rm %r 
Ffftof^ ^sc5<r ^«rr ^f«rw ^gr^i *pirR%T ^rtf%'<w « #ti%Ft?r ^r:*it ^rt ^c*jc^, c^rtw 

tsrspst'tfs % f R 5 *r tr^ « wR???r ^ifw? ^iftora test awR^ ftc?rr*f ^ %m hot sjwr^ ^r?u 

■5TWT5rrf%i <wm tf^pt ^ ^ w^r #t?tr^" 4^ c*r*r ^-'"sntSsr *rtM^ ^ c^rtrtrt <?tM& 
(Hte^r %ti ^r^ m*k<i c^frr c^ti ^r^ c^t ^PffiTi ^, ^rc^i <4^t 

1# fTOo «Tf" I f^F 4^ \»R^ ^|Vj\sl ^^HTRTra «<FCW i£Rl C*\C% s#?r W WR^, CWf, SiTOSt 

^|si\§i i£i^# c^fs- *#i -jr?^ <^rm w t%sr 4?r ^ sRtfts, ctt^" ^ c*re ^ -- 

"«W l^ra Tt^RTT f*R3T t^#<T W^T^ FSHMCtt <R3T bMC&t, WTt^ - =ttf^?T ^I^Otf pRTF" I 

mw <sum\ cw, ^Pin 7 ^ "srrf^'cw ?r«r?rtaiT, ^ft^ « ctk §w ^rrtc*^ wr^, cwi ^^Ir^g 

^JjSff, CWC^ ^5#T nt^R7R4 sm ^?R^I ^%£rt^s *lf%^ 3% f^T-T?^ ^ ^RlRTT W 

^CTR^I in 3?^Tt<T ^timr^ITR^ 'Wf C^tTl f^R "SRTWT ^ « <\i&NW 

^1#f ^fcc TSR5t%l £fT5R ffef «Q ^RfW ^ ^Tt ^Tf ^k^l CWf, 

'fin 7 ^ "srrf^'CW F4^R^ ^JTfef (Bride Price) <?^Q?rt?r ftf^ ^«IT ^T^^ WR^i ^CT?r w^ C^?T (^ttf 5 ^ 
fTOT <# ^ CRSI%r I M t^ft'CW ^nlt^W (Polygyny) £f«IH 

wr^i ^fwf^r wm f^r c^r f^, ^ « f^'c^ vs^t #^rg ^r^ %n%n t^St ^rtrtt 
^fc»ii £Wt?r '(f^Tr tt^Trr ^rrrr, wit alw^RTf^ «r?r^ % ^p^s^ ^ nR?T^ ^t^w c«tw e*R?»"srr#n 

"PtH 7 ^ « ijfi> ^'FOT'T H^lW tfer« lilt ^ ^Wf FM ^lt^ 

^s?rt?r c^c? cwR^tft^R 5 T5t?r f^Hs sf^*f « ^4<ic«t?i wtra c^r^ ^^rtit% 

R^b^ic<-m f^5# >hRB>j«i» ^fgj ^^r?t w cw, tfcx^ w«rt Tsrtw,2f^fw <g ^^hi* 4*irtt 

^'WRTra WR7R 5 « ^rf^ ^R?ra ^tfer C^T^ WT "5R<t^R^n FR^T ClC^I i£)"tR?^ 

^Pin 7 ^ ^rtf% ^^rtrtt '^wr ^fe «rf%\s t^St'cw cwi ^n^i 

^ (£|t ^RTRTTsr %m&T3 « iRblfavs <S>t<\t1>\ f^^T If ^'W W^ -5Tt?feT^ 

#FR?T i|jf"tt (?R?f WR7T, tf^RPt^ ^TSCST WRTf^ f%f5| W«W #fwf «iefw*l f^^CTf^tJ 

■5rr*iFj ^c?r wr<fr^ ^rtrtrt ^m, « ifer «r^ ^r^i «r#^5 

t^st ^# #fstW ^t ^'WRTra C^T bR^W JFstfw ^R^l twites 

#5R3RT ^*U, "5^ 1t^¥t^ ^#Tf "STR^r -srR^r %»t^ C^T ^tWTt^ #*R7T 2fR?ra sil^CTO Ft«(37?M 
^<XFW WT ^ WPS W C^, ^tft 7m ^R^l" ^Ttf% ^RlRTT <£C4t44 

^|siv§l t^RiRTR ^fe©f^ t^ft c^R wfwr wf^rtir «Tfi 
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,> Pin 7 T% *Ttf% ^RTfcT *N?T *||RlOm ijgTftfW #<J 7 r*Mt, ^f-ftCM, TPfcRnot, f^fw WfH 
<W *^?T 0*25 «if%\s ^C?R^| WCTM $<3>|v|no1 ^RTfaT t^St ^ CW ?lT%%r SJtW £t#^ ^¥ 

Sck^i ^tr?rr «wot wtT%?r ^rrfit^ ^ \\^mc>\<\ ?rr#t, ^t?tt 4^5t f^w^ ^reRt^ erifa 

^RffiTT 4<fRc<f CWf ^5 life t& Wf^, <#3>fk?r ^PFitWtft CWT?*m sil^CTO 

wt^, c^rtTTT ^ wfi^kfw^ ^«rt cw, #^?u^ w Tr^n^r ^rt 7 ^ wfi^kfw^ ^srt 

mask ®=f ^osa?. tsfa iSCf %csf% w^jfw £ft^T#^7ra [mi^m « f^s <#fw c^T%r, t^TsT 
^R#f "sr: 5 ^ ^ "sim s^%©%r ^5 « v3b^ic>m ^im %srr %if*ti 4t *ffa?r ilk #*mtwm 

^isiv§l'c® 7 #?r ^ntu^ ert^f^p ctKw ^Nt ^t^m «trt^re ^Tit 7 ^ "srrRr'cs- v©r wt^fft^i 
^Tit 7 ^ *rtf%'^ <i>iRFh cwtdr ?rc^ fk^r^ itwra *ff^rf^ c^ktc 7 ? ert^f^ 
^Nrsr c^r wtt f^r «Tti ^ csmit^ srt^f^ (?tNct?! ^<%r «rm^r orfw 
ijg ?^»Rf c^t^wfrr smrr Frnr cwi 

itw?r cstwch?) wt^r^r^ t^tt ^^Rif^ w ^wrfk ^rtf%'^ ^fe^r wtw^ wt^r^r^ c«fw 
^tr?rt^; c<iR« wf^c ncuRi ^^^rtc^T "srrf^T vsicini ^jf%^ i%?r wrlftet^ ^trtt w^tu© £tr^*f 
^?r^i ^isivSl'?r c^c? ^rf=ri 4^ %iw ^m^rg ^r®^ wr stwmr %m«f c«f^ -5% 

(FRSR^I ^ TNR^IC^ 5fe©f^ "5R:*U «ff<->l|v||^ *lR<)vs«i ^C?R^I 

^jTot ^^WfTTra ij^jCb^Hf 'WT^k W v\3 *T?Tl 'W 7 ^ "5rrf%'(^ C^fTTR f^TTt?r H*lMI§M 

f^rrf^ w c^f i>Rc^<i wtMT tiftmfe ^ <t>c<\cz\ IH ^rtrrtft, iw^bt -- fk 7 ? ^ 

^jtb^HlsT^^m? 7 ^ 

gffnww slf| ^Tsrt^r ^saFs^iic^?! w fror ^srf 7 ^ ^^rf^ itraRi wt^m 

«tt^f caw cwus ^\^\ « f^tk%^ nnr^ *fte ^?rr ^r?r ^1 R^fo^ cw^^c csr^ wrf^ 
C2T5T iSCf ci>cyc^<Hi ^f^r f^rf%% caw "sr:*u C^R 3p«lfell c^k c^T c^i i£lt 

C£T5T ^77R^ Tt% «H ^ « "^2^ ^m^f C?t^| C2IW "SRI*}! 

^?R^ £lf% ffe wM^f « ^lllf*! fC^C^ ^tTG i£lt Wtf^T Sf^f%^ vB^lKHf ^T^J ^tTTl «ll>IO=1 

^PmH ciJl<iH^€ *tfk <^t<t<\<\ ovzh —"ci^ <?k ^tftuT ^fkrf^ ^f¥rm, 

w i 

^mnr^ufw c«fw c#f | \5ct fin 7 ^ -sTt^r'c^ ^tfH^ w»r f 7 ^^, ^rm^^u t^ft'c^ 7^, 

^MOHliT C«f^ %1?T Ci^Tt ^TfTT t^St ^^RTfW ^Tf SS^H, ^fe C«f^ ^R^fW *lf§ 

cikcrr fwCT bMtfeti c>iw65 ^Pin 7 ^ ^rtf% sw^tcra «lf§ c«f^ c^?r wi^c 
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^mt?r *tfa c«f^ c^%?r i£|"ct <jjf%? ^^s\ sf^&tir ^rrwr ^ ^t?r sl^frr ^Rire ct?c*jc^.i 4^ ?fm «tw 
^rtf% $*Hjn?r t^n^ sfe tr^rri ^t?r ^ra ^c^m w& ?m <s>t<\ti> wtf^r 

W*fW i£lt ^ ^RTft 3 !^ ^RT^W WfT^Tf^m 1%af^o ^Tt ^tTT— ^ $*RTfat ^?°Tt<T ^ 

ito??r ^rr*im ^pr?r wr^-TWfit^ ^f^prca 5 ^ ^t?r ft^tc^i ^rt?r %*t*r w«is^ sn^c*w «mr « 

Stein, Jess (ed). 1966. The Random House Dictionary of English Language. New York: 
Random House, p. -299. 

i. ^m*rr*oT?r, 3t^mn ^vv i w ^rrflcsj ^rt^ *rmri wpsf : ^ 47^% ertts^ Rifad^, 

V8l 
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Abstract 

The word " artha" occoupies a very important place in the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy. Goutama 
uses the word "artha " in various senses like, padartha, indriy artha, prameyartha, abhidhey artha, 
vachyrtha et.c. Regarding this matter Goutama also admit in Nyaya sutra "artha" as a separate 
prameya and it denotes only posteriori aspect which represents the rasa(water), rupa(colour), 
gandha( smell), sparsa(touch) and sabda(sound) that are apprehended through the sense-organs. 
The Vaisesikas like Kanada consider that the word "artha " stands for the padartha. He also usese 
the word "artha" in another separate sense like dravya(substance) , guna(quality) and 
karma( action). All these definitions suggest that the variety of usages of artha seems relevant to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas philosophy of language and also semantical theory of its meaning. In this paper I 
would like to highlight the different aspects of the term 'artha' which is considered by the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika Philosopher, and to focus the deep sense of this theory meaning as explained in Nyaya- 
Vaisesika philosophy. 

^TTfTT- fcrc^tfw ir4c«T 'W«f' *Nt^ W«f 'sjfs <OT 9 T^l 9 ft<i<T C<ft1w ^¥ <TO?T W«fe^ <^5ff ^ sfllH (1W 

wsrtf f?R7f*r -f&iz ^tuT w«f w wf^s^rr ^t vstc^ ^rt ^srf^:*jTrr<F i ^if%i?j¥N^ w< 
?t i ^mn wzs tit cm ^fe*r?n 4t fw ®tu^ fw?t 'sfewr^f i wsjh ^rrtrr- 
fac*tfw ppfe?t «iic=nfbvo wsffrraw 'sin^Tt^r^ fo<oh<\ wrsnrr f«k?r ^mn i^k?t 'w<f' 

^^f#t mtrr « fcrc?#<F ppfcr ^-sh <^ «tt<ros at^ ^rr ^rr @h- f^^^i tw ^mri 7^ 
c^*t fitf ^fcrcTtf^ Tsfst *m<f, Tit ^mrr ^r^3 ^srfrra^ c^ni ^^tt, fw?rl: 

sarf^cw <rt ^rf^csnrt^fi ^utn tHct mt 6 ^ OTl^*f ^ <w«fi w^i fTt^f 

SRTSTTT *|TTR?f?r TffHJtn ^sj^^t^ St^^ -^Rg^tTT <t>t<\Cz»] I CT^ WSR7F ?JT*Ut f?f^r 

iPttfJr ?TO3 tl%?r sttej 's^f^ f%ft w«f <imcshi , 5ftrrm, f^ftn srcsra" *tftei?r tuhtiti *tft?rc?p <5R?f?r ^mirra^f 

^mcshi* (?kr?t f^ft ^r;«^ ^%?it«f c«f^ ^.^fow^ w«f <iwc^ 1 
spm 'w«f' i£it ^f%^ storm c«fw Tfrrrf^ spff ^ err, 'w«f' *tr^ wrwr a^ f% 
<^t<r? 4t £R?ft^ c«rfw^ wR?t ^Tt?r vrtut f<rt^ ^r:^ <K*i<t>1I5 ar^itn ^t to at^s 

fffl< : R^^iw WW ^¥ tit i£i^# f^TR^ c^ftrr c^: w«f ^t *im< 1 

■srH ^ £f«T5I W*(TR^ £f«T5t aTTR?f^ fifet <1WC^«i, "W- gtCSRT-^tTr- 

a «i iSfi-^t^-Pi !*n<ih<i-^- f^r-^f- ^«t-1^st-c^j'i^i»ii^«i-^ft1%-%j^sHHi vvs^Hii^g?zi?Ri^5tsrg" i * 

w«ft^ c^\dcvi<i wzs £Rt^r, aw, ^'*tTr, ar^rtw^, ^it^, 1%^, 'SRnrr, w, f^^, ^m - , w^, f^st, c^r^r, 

^T, W# « f^£f^H- aiTt^ ^§^1 <Tt f^STZlTRTra ^aCTt^l ^TtTT tH(?I aiTt^ 'Sf^ ^SF^TCTF 
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gfcsraK : f^s c*n^*r airtefa tot £Tcsr?r f^ftrr a^rsf i F®f% a^ro^r ^tI^ctt *r«rw «fw ^a*rf 

w <w?fc<j5 cTi^eiic.^ ^rr ^c?r^ arr<f stcsttti *rJ^ caT^r tp^r ^otiptc^ £f«rsr 
w*otcm a«m «ftf%^ w ^ a^roi afwu tor <ic«iw- '^)l^- i #^ferl<-^-^s-^t%-(?fN- 
csi^rsK-^T-^^'Mtw #om? \° w«fr«, wt^rr, *ift?r, Wm, w?f, <jf%, a^f%, c^rm, cawot^,^, *p*r 

4^ - i£lt £R?T¥ IT TWs, CTTTSRT TO> C*Tt^*f ^TJtTT B*K7T W«f (1W 

^wt?r wto* ^g^r?r ^w»tw ^er*r i 4<fra aorsR f% fB^%ri 

^fertf : tferatw aBTTO* <mr ^f^rrT<f i car^r wto* ^ at^ta ft^t?r <^«c^ ^ w«f 
^f%rf< ^^«rr a^w faxsr a^m w*jto?t a«m wtft^ ^ ^ <it«ioi- "awraia* , a*f"Ms 

<5^Jtf^S«tt^f<rg'' | 8 *ftf, <PT, ?Pf, *a*f « *rf- 4^ aW& 'W<f' *f*T ^T5TI ^FFdS tsft If^r 

dW 'w«f' *K7tf?r ^t^ni ^i^srt f%ft ^res <iww 'writs', 4^ 'a%iTtf% '©at?' aor?r 

aj^Ttf^ S^T *5f?T <3T a^tH ^5 ^TC^I ?Utn«tW^« <(W^ ^^pc^ TOT "©a 

^f^o ct^ «a ^ ( wa, ?pr, *a*f « *N) fr«iT^T tfer ^rca% w«f tfmra'i ^ ^s??Nn?r 

w«f « a^rc^ ^Bf_^f (i/i/8) a^rfwT wfwfe smuw «Rjtt% orr^ ^ ?tn^i 

TO>, £t«t% t^sf f^sf wtf%-%*itw ^Nf, <pr, ^ra, « *i^r ^far<T ww?r '^Rfr, w^r « cw^wa s^r 

i£i^ wrfsi^ 7R?ut a^f% '©^r « ten a«t% ^ vosftvs wtf% 'w«f' ic \u^ atf^rr^TT i* 

w ftror ^ ^ (£|^ ^f^fm?ra ^btt a^ ^r, w«fi (w<fr^ a«t% "NJ©°r- 
'SHTt^r , Q e f "^m^ 1 !: 'w«f' ^ d^atiiT, b^ri^ l^iiisii^ 'w«f' *t^f £tt%amr ^i) a^f% 

^^fer sms tW ^t# fst^ef, 'w<f' ^ af%ar>TT, w»k^q ^ at^ami ^rft 

f^s^^ «tw a^r^ff^ a^TO^at^ f^f®^ if^o ^Rac^i-si *#<r a^r?ri 

ftf%^ 'SR^ TOT "STtW B^T b^Rftt?J <]T ^tfeCM fRTt TvWM^ff Tt^U 'Jf^o ^Tl 

WWC<I» a«f^ Wlt% ^R^?- >ITO^- 3 ii|<1l?J^^a Tfw^ ^T^U tf$!5 «ttC^I TSRTM'a 

^<^*r^ »t^f ^ri »r^^ tto5 TSRtrrara ifw^ >iKi^i aw^ w «trc^i ^ a«^ tfm?ra 

«^ TO>, <jRRRa?iaT5T Wf^T T^T t^lt 'W«f' *tT^ at%afBTl $t «lR>v|\o c^5f t^jvs <rc^ 

^TfrpT^ft^ sfw»^ to^^i h ^^cw^rr^, ^aWtf^Rf ar?T w«f <^©t%i 

gwtera ^rtt sttei ^ : Htgf% to^' - 4t^a ^af% ^sr^ro at^ 5 ^Ra^ ai^r ^rrw tfmi 

^rof^cM sJt^j ^ : 'i^raf^ ^ro^'- ^t^a ^r^af% «i»i>ii« ?prat^ ^Raii^ wrr ^rrw tfwi 

t>^RRjc?j< w^^: ^rth'- ^it^a ^r^af% «i^>ii« ^aat^ b^RRa^i i b^Rftt«<i sstsj 
t%?r^T^a, ^afwtf% ^WNKB^Tl wi &L<t<\ t%*t^ ^1 

<K<Rj«i5i sftw : l5 5c c ftf% «R?r i T'- ^^ra ^af% 'csftw ^itw tfeit ^ctffan i ^4fttc?j?i atw 
^ ^f%CM sft^j ^ : '^>^H' w«ft^ Trt?r ^"^h ^Rj^ ^ f^rr *a*f, 
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<sij%*rt?r ftffg wfc^ wf%r:wr<F ^rr ^ri it^ff *t^t^ gfj^ (gf^^s) w«f wf^i 

^rt^', '1^', '^5', 'fb 5 , 'w^r' 1^ *r*t ^t^f ^iwr if^wFss ftw ftw w«f <[f%c?r «trtfi 

^Tf^«^f^^¥l ^pclR 1W1 W«f "srf^II 4<R 4^ *lt%Wl ^f%1 'srf^Wl'sf I 

■"fajTsf : l£fi ^R^f itw w«f ^«rt ifR?ii *ft^f^t s ft 7 ^5 5mt<t> i®rf ^¥ ^f%i wsfft if « 

1fR?f<T TOil UTl 1^ f5t%-"l% « ^°fTl *lt% 4<R ^Fft C^H ^f%l Wfl ^^slT^S voSfT 

*it%?r ftir ci w«f ^ift^ ^?r, vdrtf ^ *r^ir«f i 

wt< : *it%i ^mr w ci, w<f cwr c^ti ioti *t^ir«f, c^rf% ^t?rr ci w«f $*wf*Fs ^r, ^f 
^sir ^r^ c rt itw c*fM *r^j ^r^T ^r, v»t ^roT«fi v 

^Tr«fi wf^ ftf*f§ *fr^ "srrwr offfwr <<m ^wr^fi ^» w«fr^ ^mr 

5bt>iRvs ^ sra^ "srrwr Gjr^m *ff^wr*f k^ c^t if is^u^ cs\^ c^h iwtsfa <^r*f 
w«fr^ *fmwr*f ^ f^ffg c^t if TTfarcsit f^ff§ c^k ift^ aam^ w «tn^i 'i^', 
^f' £t«f% if f^sf f^sf f%?^ f^*l^ w«fe^ c^Wfrn ^ if ShjiRvd ^tih i?r ^ iot^ ^rr 
f^fft ^tw w<fi^ %?f»t «m ^ iw^ w<f ^rr ^tujKfi ^raifwi^f ^r:«^ ^ntt ffc« tor 

^¥fCl CW ItfsT ^W§r fN^ <^«C^H, -^HiRcl Iffcfa ^§fW ^ ^MC^HI ^1^ WlT^ 

iftrsNt ^if ^TsrNit if ^ $t iut^ ^ ^R>R^> w tn^i 'i^' if, 
iMtitf*f wi^d %*r^ « cii^ wtf^ kf*it gj^r £Tt% i ^ %*r^ « f^it 

1t^t# 'Clt' 1W1 W«f vs^ft ^fWt«f I 

if vct?r ^rymr *if%^ « *tf%^ iff«fe^ (^wr?ri f^c»t^ f?ri ^ spff «^ 

c^r f^W-'RHg R^?jfi5w ^rr ^r? iff 'dt'- ifiti c^tfw <?lt-^ <ifefI5, dt 4t 

'<olf^'-?r fw fer <iwc^h, "*ifl1%?© e lRc' , 1*il<!j«il ^%"\ h w«fr^, "5^% "sr^d, '©ef %*fw^ ww?r 

ffftrr w^itr^ f^ftrr «ilfc»t<i> T?5tw '\sii<jj^' c^^f fto <imw, 

"^il^^lf^Pi^W" i io w«ft^ %*tw^ clt^lff fe*^^ cit^ ^Trfrr «ft^% wtf^i ^?ti 
^ wt^f% wtf^wi 'wtf^f^w' ^stnjt w«fr^ T'^t m, wt^f^i «t^i? « itf^Wm ^US f%w 
^it <rf ^iTfc^ m ^t?rr « f^w w«fr^ ^ wtf^i f^w ^?r, ^ ^t^i ^rt 

<iwc^i ^rt% « «n^R»<i ^mrr « iwi ^rr«f ^ri w«fr^ cit « cir «n^R><i ^mrr c% wtf^s 'cir' 
iwi <rtwf«fi c^5i ftftrr wsffR^ra ftftrr wtf^^ ^ wtf%^ ^r^pf ff^ fto <iwc^h, 

"^nTt^^l^l sttf%8"i" w«fr^ it f^f%^ 'srfwt ^1^ ^c?r, ^ ft?T ^ ift< i^m ^rt^s 

ft, iff«f wsw ifR?f awfrrt^f%^ w«fr^ ^^mi sfrtti ffPrs, ^ ^rmHi ift<f c^h ifk 
wm*3 iff«f w oof ^c<t, w«ft^ ^i 'sroof « c^cfi Ttw ^r, cf^ H^j- wt%i 
"tod cif§ w wt£fc¥ ^^f%£m^^, ^w^uwtf^^rr^R^ '^rsmt^Fr'i 

^rrf^, « wtf^?r "5r;*it ^TT<f ^ c^rm? <imc^ ir*H^ « 
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^irf%^ fe*tw^ ^sfa c<rfa ^r, <jtr%^ gf«fK « «il^Ivs wsf^i f^g ^w?r <jtr% %*tc^ c^t 
c^wrts cror, ^jfl%?r TTsn^ss c^r*f ^r, ^ £T*ik « wi^fc wer^i wffl?r ^ *R7r?r m\ 

<JTR% %*R7J<T Wl^f%<T <3T*f ^T, «l|<j>R>$ £f^,Wt% «3 <!TR% W£f^l 

^ 'w«f' *R?tf<T ^?it «tfsrar f% <Rf<r? £R?ft^ ^sc<t ^ tHct<t wiwiw c*lM ro« nR^ri 
^^mf^c^^OTcww^ft^^w 9 ^, o»vh§ %*t^ %*t^ %*r*r %*r^ 

W^f <3 W«f <W«dl ftSTSKRTTsr t^rr% c*rt^*t f^H w<, cwt ^ft £TC5T?T w«f i wffl?r 

^nlvffg" i ^ ^s?rr?r m^sr *if%^?r ^t?rr <utf%, wt^fc « wr% c^fiw ^r, <tr^§ 4®f^s 'w<f' t^f <tr5j i 

«tt frt^ ^«rr <iwc^hi i£it vft <w«f - b^t, ^rt^T, %*t^ wnm ^ 

«K *PTR;sf<T Tt*W >e fa*R^<T ^f^R^ f^§T2aTR7ra (^5<IWC^Hl WRiT^ ST*^'^ <3 1iTf«fim«^ £R^ ^ \5fa 

R€trr ^Stn^osi s^t, '©ef, ^ ^ < M<fe^ 'w<f' $m sl^f ^wh? sfftl^ 5 

^rt?r ^m^f f% w 'fR^? £pflfi«j wR^r c®ff^R?rr w ^ ^ ^t^it ct, w[ft< srt^ff^ ^mitf^ 

^T«R fto <MW CT, 'wfa^Mfct*^', W«ft^ W«f ^hRjCWsI ^R%£TfTr 

^ c^, ^*tfw itfKf wrfiwtrr S^T, ©^ « ^ 4^ ^p^f ^ %R^ TW^U lWT<f 
CtT^I WiFrf ^Tt^TC^ »Rf 4<p> f^*f <IWC^HI Tf^T wrf%^ ^TT^ vcR^ ^ 

Tf^T ^Tt Wfa Tt^T CW ^Tt^U, fal ^Ttf^ ^ WR^ Trt^j ^ft ^Tl 'TSt «t?T Tt^Tl 

Ih*iivh> 4^?, ^ wr cwr iiiiHi^i wrafwt ^trtw ^rrf%^ ^trtm 
^tr%^ t??ut c«r^ ^rt^5 ^ Tf^TC^ ^rr ^»tfw tHct s^j, ©^ « 

^ ^ ^rr<fe^ »Rit wrf% ^sr ^rr ^c?r^i frH^ ^ sr^ 

WR?TR^ ^£R%^ 'W<f' *Nt^ ^C*lfw ^t^m f% <jte?? £R?ft?r 
I^RiH (MS *CR^I ^OlTT i^RTT C^*f CTO 'Wt^ Os»M§ ^*lfw i^R?T 

^R^ ^R%r:*r?ri ^tf^ b^t, ©5 « ^ - ^tf^# ^ ^ ^ 

ct, '^•tfw B*R7f iwK?f?r ^rr^ ?nst?r ^^rm f^^Tiwf^ qt^rra i%al^c^ tHct 'w«f' 

<rr wrf^T tto^, TSRm « w»K - 4t «w«f wrf%^*R^ ^mrr 
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^ i ^mrpjw, c^r, ^ar i/i/ii, ^t^f w#H ^ wt^? ^ (siww) ^§ ^ i 
*i ^mrpjw, c^r, "^55^ w^r^H^swt^f ^(aww), iv-i&i 
o 1 ^mrpjw, c^r, fpf^^r w<r#*r ^» ^rt^r ^ (siww), 1 
8 1 ^m^, c^r, fpf^^r wr#*r ^5 wt^r ^ (aww), ^§ 1 
(? 1 ^mrpjw, c^r, fpf^^r w<rr?H ^» wt^f ^ (aww), *h 1 

v 1 ^tsft Tf^r, '^Trtrr w ^f%<T *pj^' ^reff c^TT^sr ^f^ 5 ^utrr ^sr 

^ ^epfst^ '^ttFt?r' *Nt^tf f^f% «t^<^ ^*fe*r ^c<w 1 *w*f %i?r, ^ 10 

\»|1(v§) \»B|l>K t>i£M\31, ^§ M C«f^^5| 
& 1 ^mrpjw, c^TT^r, fpf^^r w<rr?H ^5 wt^f ^ (f^ftrr *lw),^s <t*o 

1 ^ifrpjw, c*ft^r, Ti#^*f w<tf?N ^0 ^t^i ^(f^ttrr *te),*f8 
^ i 1 ^m^, cfosy, "fpf^^r w<rr?N ^5 wt^r ^(ffftrr «8 

I «W <#T3^f ifW, CTfa, S8 1 

* 1 w<r#*r "fpf^^r, ^mwfa, if%^r <rtw ^5 m, <p*rw ^ti^ is>vi 1 

vis 1 ^a^r 2R?ot^ fsmr, ^?tfw £R2rf^» 9 tr#r»fr^, ^008 1 
is. 1 ^tq«t £twf^ ^rt?r, jf^^ffw^ ^fw ^oii 1 

1 Ganari Janardhan, Artha (meaning), Oxford university press, 2006. 
iil Tatacharya Ramunuja N.S. and lakshminar Asimatta and Grimaol F, Sabdabodha Mimamsa, 

Voll.III, institute Francais De Pondichery Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan: 2006. 
Hi Motilal B.K. and Chakraborti Arindam, knowing from words, Kluwer Academic Publisher, 

The Netherlands, 1994. 
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Abstract 

India is the founder member of WTO since its inception at the middle of the nineties of the last 
century. Initially the multilateral trade agreement was considered as the instrumental measure to 
crop up the benefits of globalization. But eventually it has become evident that, the financial interest 
of the developed nations are getting health at the cost of financial sacrifice of their underdeveloped 
(or developing) counterparts in WTO. Such type of biased attitude on the behalf of the proponents of 
globalization has both apart the parent body and put toward an adverse impact on the process of the 
execution of multilalival trade. Specially in the field of agriculture, TRIPS, FDI, India is the 
permanent voice-raiser against the deceptive foul play against the developing members. In a 
nutshell the future of international trade is at jeopardy under the attack of pseudo imperialism. 
Introspective search for a sustainable solution is very necessary in this regard. 
Key Words: WTO, globalization, trade, Subsidy, patent, mistrust 

$*M»V|fl«>| : (Trlfattl^ 3>£H*IM?I f®CT<T t<T <S\^UW RPSf <TtWR W«f^% 4^tf^T®T ^<T| TtfR^R *R 

fef W«R^ « if^'W-Rs^ «1*hs<]< ^IWl<T W<#f%<T £f«T^ «|^»<1 

ft^s *Fst%r *r#-4? ii*tw^ £f«twfw <s\th\ w. -sRorl^ f^-4<r wfaft ^QTit, ^t?r w>\ R>^H %ff® 

^Tft3RT CTRt C^f *H W^T, ^Ft<T ^mjftR ^#ftRf, 5*1% *ffca «t<J#?r ^Ft<T <$*f RH^-C^^ 
C^TT, R'Sf ^TRWT (World Trade Organisation <Jf IXCWf WTO) 2jf^T«T WIT (7t"f «t?T®<rc^?r 

^<#sN ^StT 2J^% Itb^H (7f"Kt% Tt^RR f^Rfwsfl en^M^R wffis I ^wstr 

^T5#iwfCT wf rpsr ^tft ^*hr ^rr aferr «?f ncxfc\ i f^sf ^tRw *R£t?r (wto) 

«n^f2R5H 4t ^?»F£*tTi SNfw «ftR %r GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) I G ATT- 
EST ^?P©7R <ti$U$ WU (R*f?#R WTO-?T WNfJJ^Ml i8fcf& WI OiT?^ ^R?IT ^otW WW^\ \oo^ 

wt^?rrf% ^m?R f^TR ^nft wto R^-^testH m ^t^w ^ifwR ^%ri 4t h«c«n *p*t ^w*it 
«Rftrr rc*r f%| cwiRt ^tRw i?5r ^#sN F%?r tf^t^r i<ig=imi, *mi*m rcst^ 

Roif*f Rferrn, ct 5 ^^ ^ i 
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fast T?^f?r £Tf^f%^ ^rtift ^ ?r?,^t?r-4?r £*t*fa errsr wrfafwi ft*r* 

*Fst%r wfT% tt^ktrt c*p*r ^«rr ^^-4?r wn wto-4<t ^stj^% f^*r wit o^^rt 

c£K# fwsr ?p*#f^ ^cg%n ^ ^skm wws^\ wm?rr >u>o»i$ wtf^ «m#?r w<f^u%?r 
c^ar— <?r wt#?r wR3i?r f^r?it c^f f^?it csr^i ^ 4t aMw cwrm fair 

<#F5ti ^f%^ sm*s (^rtf 4wmr fairing a^t^s ^rr hcu) ^rs?r «t?i#?r w<#f%?r w#%n 

«t?i#?r ^fa <wl<n$ <?Rwtfa "STff^rm Ttf^-^ ^R?r c^^fr w«^f%^ 

afaF**HT *rf3h» ^c?i%r f^ww c^fwff^ siiPi«i>hi %n crtwr «w?r c?r?t wft <wl<w$ 
Ftfa?n <tr3<t aw*F -5#r^T %r fa§ <r?t ^t?r ifaffiylt %ri tm^twi 

t^WT ^frJ (Administered Price), "*PPT lR<«,t*H fa^pK*K*T<T ^ep^ <s^^e ^fa*W ^T^t 

« ^fa faa^ ^mr c<R?mfa Ti^m ^mt fefewfi ^fa ^ntw^ w ^tw^ « 
$*iwf tsrss $*t?r a1%w fa<y?r tf^rK fa© m wrc) i «t?i#?r ?resit% f^wr <wi<w$ 

^ffasFFc ^T^'silwf^l ^ ^RtlSl? fowf*!^ 5 ^tfasfTG fa®^ Wt^tf^fWtfa TvStsT ^RbMHfffal ^5<TR «t<J#?r 

^wra w<j# w iwM 4^rr c®rt?r farsr ^rt ^rt?ri c^fwtf^^ ^R?rri; ^ro 

« « <^#f^ t^TMl ^ 9 R^ c f v»v^p><q 4<R ^'WTl t^sr^t^R 5 ^^ (Dezoning) I 

wro ^«trt wn^rf^rr ^ ti^^ wfT^rtt w 35 ^ c«f^ ^mri % c^f^ ^i^rm 

i^vo ^\ cttuF "sr:*jt h *r^t?*f c^^^g crc^ <7fF aferfrr ^^ , «fwt ? lT c^rt^ vigJc^i vot 

'^rtwFF c«f^ ^^to c^rt^i c^rt^ w^rtr^ cwus c^ra^tf^ra^ ^T#^i ^tcro? 

« 7R^fc?i?r ^iw wi^l ^r, Gf^s <sfc\ ^rt tr^ pcth wv ^wtf% t%f^rc?rm wr^t^ 

^-^nfirT ^ep*ft^lT lf^5??ra f^s *T^t%T ®W 0$U^ 

c$uf ifejs^-jsv >nci<i ^r:*)j «I<iv8<ic< if^jK tvs«i^«t ^frf^o i *fn*rfa ^«rr n?^ c^i 
"SfW^ "sr:^ ^wr^e ^f%c?r %ri is.^ tr?t^ t?r £ ^rerr ^£f«m ^r£f ^«rm*tCTn t^nfw ^rfsf^ 
if^ifw ^cn%ri «m^5?r «pr?u c^f5 c^f? £rrf%^ tw ^str^ ^tiwra ^^pr ^f^?rR;^ c^wr 

^if^^ wR^Tf^T c«R^ c^nn ^rm %f ^tRw iw o^t Rciw ct-^oo » <^«M, 
%r ^ wt^?r#, i5?>5?>(? tr?t gatt ifk?r wto-^ wf^Ri o^tt 'ffew tcsr w«fr^ 

^ooo Tf=T Tf^f ^f^Cira f53jBT f^ 5 <H?I4V| I 

^ooo TR?T ^T^T f^ftoc f^f^ ^Nt*!^ Pf^T, T??1^T, f^f%^ W^ICI^l *R?tkfl?r ^R^ «f^#?r 

Viatel wR^rf^r ^n»r (*r^r, ^ooo) i ^ c^#?r ^tom ^rtiar fNn^ ^t*jt ^ ct, 
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^ w <shk ^wt<#f%^ ^ttotH cwus wwr wfttus nrc#n f^rc^ ^5 ct- 

WTO f% Ttfw i£*llVl HW#T ^Tt «M*j5M (Domestic Support), <T#tH 

(Export Subsidy) ^fWf^ STtfJ^t (Market Access) I ^f<TW<r f%<T *RJ 4Ff 

%?rf ftw^rsr "srrwr ^» cw»r©f^ ifw ^c?r^i iftoW **p#tw hw#t 

^rr wtw^ <r$tH 4^ ^i^j^IIh ^j«rtr eprcf "^1 fi?H, « ^^sft^ "Mj, ttwpu 

3«f%<T C^FM ^5 (7T*r#T<T Wt^tf^o WtWR »^ C<H (Rf*fl W«lF «f^5^ v, iqfgpT, ^ooo ^Tf^ -srcsjj 
^TC'WTIT WTWtT% CWUS C^fST HUs <W ^CTlf^l WlC^lQ^ICM) ics>cs>4> ^TK ^poo ^TR^iT "5R?IT 

RRi*h ^rt?r ^kri^ wff% Rt>it<i <^«M 1 

*>Noa« ^f^Mj ^H^lfi* fe#t i^rfMT irt^i ^ooo-oi^r yv^ RRi*w 

^"WJ «f^s Wt^ftH IT 3poi-o^ ^TR^T (RU? ^.<5> RRl*M ^llT^ ^TRR ^R>«|R=1 1 ^^ffwra 

votW i£? ^RTT <*? Wt^ftf% <IHilW WUH l^T W®t^ «flWfc5 ^TtWl 4<T «tW Cfo WTO- 

Wff^ ^SfC5 Ft, ^T>, C^T, STt^fw ^T^, ^TStsPT £f^T% « C^M Wt^frf^ ^ ^'^^T «TCT 

^«rr r%?i%i srstft wrwrf^ «^ wsrsfM wtf?f^ ff^rcfl 

wt^i ^,000 ^rf^ "sim tsr?H fkfi^ c«f^ o^rr «t?f c^?rr c^cgt ^r?r ot^tit ^«rr ^tctRi 

^oo>b ^m^TsT WTO-^ ^#f<TC?ra ^PRTT $lf^5J T%TT©t% W<fT«> ^ 7R«fJT^ ^ £f^T% 

f^?r « ^t%%t (?T*r®f^ tob viM>R«r*f ^rr ^^st ^tft ^ptt^ c«fk^ c^tr 
•*tttm c*rc^ wto-^ otT^t ^to^ ^f^§ ^rrf^ wtt ^rw^ ^1 ws^i^ ^»rc?rr^ 

«f^s^ c^#?r ^t%rac^ w^rtft ^c^Cii £t^c RR«rn t^^c bwc^i ^008- 

o<? ^^^.8^ C^f# 0^ ^oi^-ivS i8i^(?.^8 C^t# lJWl "^rf^ ^oojj-io 

Blue Box^l^ Green Box %^ ^ WR ^l^lfs ^1^5 <3 ^Ri%f%^ ^3%^ 

Tsrc?ra www ^fwf% t^, 4t fwtfWr wttt^ wit cri ottt f^o 
t%^rr ^us ^ri c^t ^r?R7it ^tw5# 3h^ft wto-^ faW <rrc?t 

^IC^Ri^r « R$fe<=1ifa3?r WZ5\ ^5 WIT 0T*T®f% ^fwf% ^TH%T Ot*T©^R^ TT5f<R <pc<T 

FCT^l Oi ^Ttt, ^oi8-?r CSFCT^R^d WTO-^ C»R ^k^, «tW TFA (Trade Facilitation 

Agreement) HC¥ wrtf% WlR^C^I 4<T 2f*fH ^W, ^fec^s ibV^-VV R>^<]< sr^ 
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«^T^ «^s?l WfTsfa f%7T^5 gpotf^o ^U5 *Tft?Tl 

f^tfstw ®t>iHI?i ^<^u%^ >ei^ s^sj^'^wf 5 !^ si^K 

2tW^ fcltfif 5 ^ ftferm (Foreign Direct Investment <JT T?jC^C»f FDI), WTO-^ ^ Ipf ^%?r 

«1?T ft 5 ^ ^tW ^iri 4<©f% ^qsrf ^TlaFC*! General Agreement on Trade in Services TS[CWf 

GATS 4^ Trade-Related Investment Measures <tt ^"C^Cf TRIMS I 4^ ^ fw?T fer vslf^p wlMlMf 
«ro c^Nt^s to ^^«IT <prf c^us itr^ «i?rs, difet"! ^c-mwRnH wsf^lRxi 

TRIMS-4<T $"lftf% C<H £R*Tl W«#f% <3 GATS to 4t £\<Oh<\ twit Wf faf* Wfc=Tt^*TT ^Rtf 

^1 

Ofc&i ^^-^(^ft Tpt (J^&i TtT^RT *BH# TO) vsf^v^ poj jjsf^ §\^5 

v»fw sra^t^ fdi^t%<t -srwf^ tfwr* nr<N5jv2f% c*rrr^T c^us 
i<?>vbs 4<r ic?>vo ^rfc^ ^*iT#t wri^TF t^u fcmo^ f&f^» ^rfrri ^ w f^ufvc 

OfUr^!) CWf Wt3^ (FERA <!T Foreign Exchange Regulation Act) i&<W> ^tTC=T WTC ^CH%Ti (TFWTtW 

%ri £ wit ioo ^tvsT?^ ^-^-f^ $v5fad5<i cwus c^r wrt^ f^wf f^tf^r ^ n&tfki i f^f^ 3R?r 

<f8Slf^ ^oftp^i w«f37?ra ^ft ^CH%f I ^T«# WTt^fi!^ Open General Licence- vo|Pl-*l 2tW 

vs^ftrr Tft^t v& ^^i^cvi ws %r ^rt#r cto^ ^rt^sr fro 
wf^s «?f <k«M 1 a«K oi%r 9(^5 ^ <^«^wri ^ lwrr^i#i^ 

^wf^ «if^ ^^fr^^t ^ ^ <m\ c 3 ^ ^R?r « wfwrf^ w«fer^ (imf) 

i^^i iiwt «^#?r ^bm »|vDrs?T vsKi^jfTR istutf ^cn%n c^#?r w«Nft w. w^wr 

WW Foreign Investment Promotion Board (FIPB) if^o RCiif^«i I 

fawf 5 !^ &M&\<! CWUS MRTP , 5[*J*rtft W[7?t C«fW vo(^# CTvsttT SWT OT^TIT ^Tl CT- 

or%?r Hr? 55 ^ ^?#t^ jRpit'f %f vsM f^#f <ij<i^lc<i<i «t^r% denial i £ w vt<F5 

Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA)-<T 1W ^CH%T, "^vs ^#1^ 

RPlC^lf^ Sfflq C^T©f% ^TWfl TfSf ?R77Fvc £ft^ OT®f% MIGA-^ %Tt^5 ^| 

ii»j»v5 ^m^r ^R^fvi) ^ch%ti ^fH®tW65 c«»m<t>tf% Rtof7?m w<m\ fi\cu\k°u <$uwm 
vsi^R> OTvs-?rt ^rti *|v5 ^ %r ^i#r^ c*r?rf^ ^rftsrt^f ^trTrtt i^oo 1 5w ^Ri^vi ^ 
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^RTT C^R^Brm CWUS ioo *m°?\ feRTrf^ fttoM o(ip#CTT*tJ ^ife^Tl ^<r WWCA »Tt^CW Wl^lW 

^ f*R?a?r cwus ?rR:aw ssww fcRytf 5 !^ Rtota ^cn%r, fcR?#l^ RtoR?t?r 

%srr %r ^8 *M?*ti i&fcb- TR^Tsl ^Ttt ^tT?r FERA WTt^ ?[tor FEMA (FEMA <rr Foreign 
Exchange Management Act) ^=T^ Wt^Ttl 

SPtS C«R7F <7Kf ^R^ CT, i^i-i^ (?R7F ^oo^-^oovS *R:*1J «f^s Gl# fcRTrf^ 

Rtom?t?r af^rrc ilft^IVi cklc RRi*h ^trsti ^r?u oo.o RRi*h \s*n<i (c-o.h ^t^i) %r sm^ 
fcRTrf 5 ^ RRcmti £ oo.o RRi*h ^rt?r awt fttoR?i?r ^r?u am 8> (^.^ RRi^h curiam 

tol%l ^Rl^t«|^^f| 

or^rr c*^ ^oo^ TTR^ra ^r:*it oi# aw^fcRTrf^ ^fa^ RtorR?t?r af^rra «m#?r -pm 

%T ^,V8,VH C^f# <?Nft?T ^P^f fta* (ic?>Vi-ic?>c?>o) 4<T af^Tta %T ^TtW i,^S8 C^tfi> ^Ml 

S^Jr5f%^ cd^t^st^ tosai CT# aw*F RtoR^t?! «J» *T^T?*f C>TlRl<J» S^T « atoRt?T 

crsti 4?r ^r:*u ic-.H *r*K*r %r ifeww, io.v »w %t fercar^ f*R?ai iwfr %*rr 

CT^R^RSl, (^T©T?Tt «f^s^ W£ftiwf^ ^if^R^ ^'R^ fWCT %Tl ics><^-ics>cs>S TR?T^ Economic Survey 
C«R^ WW "*TR^ CT, WT^t iS>S>i CSR7F ^5RSt^ iS>S>^-^ "SRI^JT «(^s 2tW^ f^rf^ M^?rR?m i^.O *T^T?*f 

il?>J?>J?> C«R^ ^ooo ^TR^ "^sjnft W C^T OH C«R^ 7Rt^5 ^5T|^ ^wf 5 ^ RR«rn 

«tw «#^r Trtarr ^cn%i ^^5t %sr^ w"?rr ^nri ^^ir^ ^w^r «»tcsr wr^ wr^#^ti cj# 

«^fw f^R3TR7l?r ^o.8 »W1 ^77[%r ^ Orf C«R^I £t^5 M^?rrn £R^»m *t^F?rr W?»f % io.Js.1 f^#?r 
^RTT ft^ ^R^ T^fW <R?T "Irt^s ^#^1 Csrf5 ^(^5 RPk*IR7T<T ^.c?> *T«t?*f "srf^rhT C«R^I 

a^c £fw^ RR«R?m ^ %r iH.s- *r^r?*fi awft ^r^r %r ^^Mr^ «rm 
«r#trrari ^jaf^t ^wf 5 ^ rih^rt^ s>. h »wi i 

crc^ "sr;*jt ^Nj-^i^si a%^*f M% car^^i wr w^tf^ ^us ssw^ ^i#p^ 
RRc^R?t?r ^£R^*f ^1^1 ssww %i#f f^torn W##^5 ^tr?^ tw w<j#; 

<?piw £ft%wff?M 'sr?^©^ ^mri R^ wnn ^«rr to wR^rf^rr 

^c^tw f c tpi^g (Muiti brand) ^ wrR^ra c^Rj? sjw^ to^f ^torR:^ ^sjf% m\u^ cwm 

«tw ^C^ttW 'MPPJ^ ^ WfB C^FUS <t* *t^t?*f « ^WttW a^ (Single brand) ioo 

?5W^ torH ^torRTt^ «l^v|fvb toR^I CT-W? ^ Wf<T C#f ^R^ C<!><MV|tW W$?\< 

*t^M c^at ^ ssuttm wx\ W^tt, ^Rrrw, ^sRTff a^f% ^fw aw ^frr cwrri 
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^oov tr^rt f^sRot^ wrf^ wtf mrw frttH RRoirtrj <5rj£R^*k?f f^noR^ <uf^5 i 

^ooo C«tR?F i>oobr ?RC<?RT "5RI*JT «|<I09 CT# FDI <5RJ£R^*r V.<b RRl*H ^TRT C«R7F 80.8 RRl^H ^TRT 

HCM\k°\ 1 ^oos. >iit«i$ pfMrr o8.4> RRiy-H wr^i *oio %t wrt« ^r, ^ i>o.s RPi*m 

^ooV ?TR?RT Wf#F ?p<lRT tCSTQ glfW^T, ^TPtTTt fRTT FRTtR f^CHlC^T ^£RJ^*RT ^rfw ^R4 

%ri ^s?rr?. wr«r^ tt?!# ws «RR?s?r fmt f%| ^spjrfit wr^; 4ffr3t c^rtit ^rt^ <?^i ersim 

CSR?F>e 4^ ^RjT©f% WWTTT^ ^5 "5%fs^ WR^I Ff#f Pt^t, ^ <3 'stTWs B^T ^TRH, 

*#tf%, ^it^R?n ^sitRr win, <^tmrW S^im, c^r (tmrftm, mum brand *j^r ^fptrt «tw 

<?FR7fRFM £tvcj^ %Fff5f RftttlRjRl <5RJ£R7R?<RT «I«[S|R> 4^RRT Or#n «(f% 7pg|f^ «tW >l<1<t>lt?N f¥*R?l% « 

£rtrtw £tf%^r^c ^im « ^c^rtw <wprsR33 (Muiti brand) (TsRjH, ^tfw BTTT 

WS^lllfioj (Limited Liability Partnership) F¥*f§ if^Tt 0 ! £fW^ fwtf*t Rftt*lR?RT «l^v|fc> ftttlt^l 

^Uf& 4<T ^<P©73T <TRa£9 <#tW 3P"tfw CT*fTTC§<T (Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights <Tf 

^R"c^cf trips) ^^rtt epstTW « ^J%» wRr t?r if^rffi Rvot<w ^c?ri 4t Rvot<w 

^00^ Tjt^ri ^ft^T ^00$ Tfw wri^ ^ftn^ ^rspttfw cri&s wrt?7ra uTTtfH « 
if^rt#i fer 4^ tcir w[7?rfwT?r wi^fli ^ «f^» oj*rrrc§<T src^rrn ^ "srrwr ^TRwf%f%^ 
T*tts ^s 7R^r^# Ssjjjoh ^twr to or»i^Tr^ ct-Rm>c¥<i 'siwt^^rr ^c?i%r *t^f#^ s^#-«fi?r 
*t*tc^?r sW^wlc^t, c 5 ^ R^w?t gfjH sfTt^T t^r©f% ct^gtiT "^i 

^tRwt sp^f^s CTs^f^ ^I7r-^?r ^us wfr^r sr^f^ ^rt ^c?i%r R^cy c^^^ s)^;^ 

<immr cwnrtw ^^5' cro^ c^c? ot^ttt ^cn%r, CT-c^ftw& cr*\ %ic<i %r ^tti 

(fl^gt «|»|jHJ «I^*|V8 CW*t^ CT-tr^ ^fU^ ^«IT C^rrfw C3T©f% 4^ Tt^fw %>IC<1 Rwfbvs 1 

C'f^ «ff^srra^5 WTTt CTsf^ Ctt5^s f^?lTfSt cwf (Iter) ^CSTP^T 1 f^g 

%r iff i «f^u5 «^*f Ht?^ ^it^ « ertrr tt^f^ c^iwtf% viiPi^hi^ %f <tf i£i^t wr^i wr4« 

^5R?w ^feww ^?T?r %ti ^ ^ i^u c'RM (^rtt tor ftu^ ^srt^ ^# ^ 

^spIf^ ^?it?r fctm %r 5Tf i 

ttr?r4 «f^#?r c^r5^ wrt=r ^rfft ^mrf^ B^prmlt, coc5fM% i^u, ^fww?if^ ^ ^ttptis^t, 

^ TTsr® w£fR<r ^c?r ^r^t wf^5^ ^h.h *fR4 c^Rjnw^ ^ <(\ cwus c\d>^ncyrn w- 
^sr^s oTC'Rr fr«rRr«r wr<^ aw mt\w\ %ri ^ 7r5Rj?r ctt^ wr^trj ^ftrt «mf¥i sK'Rj 
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TRIPS f^TF ^TCTTRTlM J ^ f^?T OKI CW ftW H^TO^ «tf^# 

^Csl%l I £t^# ^Tt CT, C^fTTTt B^T Wt^frf^ ^ (?>R3H? ^fW% <j5<ft ijt^i 0(^5 CW*r©f% («tW 

wrttst *rtf% wttof^r trips wR^t^rm wro-?r « 

"sr:*jt *\<\kz> w»r « irtf^p ^r?u wti ^re wr?pt mu^ ^v.i (4) ^ *rt?rr?r ^rr 

Wtt^TtW S^T ¥f CT^T ^P^T Wl^t^oft^ ^WNC^ 'TR^I 

WTO-<f WI Rc>K<l «f^s ^ Wt^¥rf% i&fcfr TR?T TRIPS H3Ffa ^"ttfiN 5 ^TRwi ^flsW 

<k«1Vi ^t*r ^R^rt^ « ^ctwr cswr£ %ri ^iw £ ^rtwu ft^R?^ Swu 

«tW T^t^s ?TR?T<T C'R^ ^HW i><5i?)c5 TR?T 7 T?5*tT s H ^ <$>.t<\<\ f^CWI ^1R?T dcSt-SsI 

if^tvo ^ri srtrr h wto-?t wr «t?r®^ ^-^m ^l?r ctc5^ w*ff^ 

^RTTtlfw Wl^H<1W -5#T^ WfW^ wiw^ ^1wt<T 1t¥l C^R^ ^iwf% «(^# <]T 

<iR>c?iw wt^s f =u c^tT5#tt "suites ^mf^ m?r ^r, ^"^Rft ^rj 

f^#rft^ ^cn%r, "?rr i^so wit^ wprr?r (is w) «rc?r#l^ c^fi trips ^f%^ 

wiwm ?pt « Pram TiT? t ftfw wri^ w?rt ^ri c^®f% <ttorc*t?r *\uw ^fwt^ 

c^#?r wt^ tortus o^ <mu$ ^?^r c^rttt wiR^iw?) wiwf^ f^o «ttc«r, ^ ^ wrfwt*r 
wrf^ TR?f 'eip^ff ^ri ^t^m wrf^wr cti^ wiwfft^ froo wt^ 

^r*u «ir^¥ («im 5?>^ c«f^ j,ovs) 1 vow £ wff^ft?i?r wt^ «ro ^s^-wft ^^rtfw 
f^F ^?tu» ^rmw ^1 trips 08 ^ w^nft ^ wit^ ^ 

(io8 4) (M^ 7 ^ ^ w^rtft c^tc^ wt^T ^rm^tfte^ ^ ftoiift^fa srsrK ^rf^T 
^c¥i ^>R3Tt^ wu^Trt^rr c«fw ^ ^ifwf^ ii?>j?>5?> « ^00^ ^rf^ ctt5^ wr^r t^^rtt^ "srrwr ^h<^ 

SvfelRvs vBvoCim^ TT< ^Wt^ £R^tr ^CH%Tl i£l?T WT TRIPS 0#T ^UHT W<fK ^tft^Jt^t 
CT^ ^ ?PMW?r ^t^W « ^ f^t^ "5TT*JTC5T ^TR^ WTTt^, v»T «t^o t'WW?! 

^twM^o^ltw«Ht^T¥trri 

«f^5^ c^r^ wr^r Ti'Htiw ^?rr ^oo(? ^tt^tsh « bst^ 

^TfTrf^ fiR^ ^«lt "5Tr«IT?r C5R?f I TRIPS |% W^Ttft ^ t 5 R? 59 t l^tPT?.^ Ctt5^ Ff^ ^?Tt?r C^M «tW 

>m«i>lc<w ^5 c"t^ w %r i wf^rtf^, ^ooa \<?$wti w few, ^008 ^rR?r o^#?r wt^ 

WR7f*f Wtf% ^CHf|sTl ^ WR7T*f S8f& T'T^^fTTT^ "^WT C'R^ WT^T, ff^s 

^%¥tiwr « oj^st^Q WR^i WT^T, ^.oofl--^ ^Tfn^ 'fi?<T ^fSffrR' (ever greening) 

^TMR3T ^rr ^c?r^i w«fr^ crcs^ <^r?t ^ ^rmf^ ^t^;^ wrf^r ^1 t^R:^ wrf^s 

(ZftUfi ^Tmf^ t^TO^ Tj^JTTsrt^j <3$&K\ ^ffer ^ Wt^m Ff=TR?Tf¥ ^R>M>$ 'f^ ^TfSfT?pr' 

or^Trr $ f«r ^ ^ ^ « ^» «^*m nr^sTrr «fw^ ^ w ^k^i ^oo(? ^tr^ 

(Inventive Step), ^T^T Wtf^f^ (New Invention) 4<R ^"^^5 wf%§ (Pharmaceutical Substance) I ^ 
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fatwrftmvtwr, mtusww<tfc*iR><i> wzmwv&m'— sfMfww <rWS/S<?> mmmr *nw{WN' 

^?R*lT H?^ <?$\ RM i£? RRR3R3 TSpT ^T^T Wtl^R (W?Tf ^C?R^ (?T®f% <^*f 'SR?^ « iJCTfaTl ^ 

eRfcaw «R*mo» ^rmf^ ^twi^t*^ 'ftW >i<^tiiM'c^ ^rtf^o , 
c*r£^ ^"cirr??, o^rtwra wR:n pk*Rf <^r?r c*r£^ wic^hw struts? wrtrtirt ?rpsr 

af^r^nJw ctt^ wf^rm <tr^ cfe ^1 ^frpt af^f ^ af^R%!$?r ^rwr, cwnrtw 
atfe ^rsRtt c«ss cro itcsri wR3r# RW3r ^00$ c*r£^ f^r ^ sr^iwrf 

»|vf^*f f^s 1tC#l vst WP#lFF orftCT^T (Compulsory Licence) I C*R$^ 2IRR7RT f^T C«R7F <j^RT 
^FTfRTT WP#IW eTl^-si OT^TTf ^IRTT <RTf I <uR>i£W ^ Wt#?T wft «R4^t, SM^R^f 

«Rmtfl^ <R<[^?ri ^oo(? ^TR^T £f%5 wrt=T £ SRFRl ^TTlRTRR £RfR7Rr ^PW% <j>Rpf W^f 

TRIPS-4?T ^fl%R*Rr C^M ffa, Wltfa ^tv|R<|>|?r «RRs f^tfelTl i>oo^ ^Tf^ 

fe 3 ^ rto^<t crfi? cauv^ a^Rr *iw^t (?c?>.^ w?*f ^01^ (?rc"t?r "sr:*it c«R7^i ^ 4^ 

to -^ftSf^iRT *n?mr « ^trt ^it^o R^wi* *iw^r *rr ^irr ^c?i%r, «rr?» % 
■srtar i> *RsK*r usa-c^s %r ^ *r^K*ri «rr^» ^frt c^rtf^ #wftft ^p^s *m ^wtf^ f^^f ^f^rt 
^r?r «ff^, "^rr wto-^rsri tf%tffi trips tt^^ t?r ^wtf% f^wrrt^ ^sjt 
■sriw 1^ ^ f^wr^ ^?rf^i 

^tW^ft CT*rT^J ^s«IT TRIPS ^RSisfa f^^tW T?^t?r «tW WlO? ^P 35 ^^ « (7R< 

wr?#i w <ii>ivivsi ® ct&s ^t&m 5 #rt^#a ^«rr , srr«?rtTr c*r ^tf^tcsra c^r^ 

^wU ^T«f w ^T*R 1 ,5 fHt <iNT ^rfrr «R4^5^ T?£*ft1w c < tc5^ wr<^ "srt w cw*f «R^ic^> wR4 ^sr^r sfFff^ 5 
>e -strirw fmFfr nR4^i ^R4 c^uwus ^^rft^ w^R^ ^trQR4^ -5rr«iT?r 

w#r%^ 4^ ^rrfip^ &m csuwm s^rs# f^Wi 4*trtt w 

^rr "5*tR>ri vs«rr ^rsf sstm f*ww if^ar \kc>\c< ^ ^\ $t ^t%^ <^ 
r?cr^ «rtt ros nR^ wrtt c^t wto w^trt f^w^ ^tfk^r r^rt ^rfitiwR^ 

^73^5 «Rjv5^?T (?fRR?tf^r?r ^TTT C^5, C«R7F WTO ^f%^ "sRwr General Agreement on Trade 
in Services <ff GATS-4<T 'STWR^ *!UKs.\ 

TR?T WTO-^ F>^-w«RlR% IRtefRTOs tRk^T '©^ fR^ ^CH%1 1 (7P«rR?R< 

WR Oi*r©R?r ^TR>5T-^^ ^fec^s ^R< ^ lR«<)RJ C^Rj? ^'irf^ WRJWtfw ^RstR^ 

'SRRRR WTmlR4 CWUS WRSWtf^ ^R^tH ^R3f ^^RTT ^PTBTl IRk^T C^M R^^U? W « ^R^RTR^ 
^RP'IT i£R# R^WiU ^R?R ^?R4 SR^RSRT %ri $t ^W?^ GATS-^ £R%^I 4$ 

^Rk^ri ^sH^m ^R?r £r®jwR^ wf^» Rc>ic<i cwnrtw ^H^r ^r^rr c^m «rrs^ irf^r-^ 

£1^ RR3T WR^RWT ^orm I 

^^RTR^IJ f^?R ^a^Rfc ^ FRRT ^RRfRT ^f^W ^P^R4 WRS^fM^twr ^5R?R^ 

«[R?R< SR]5%I I ^sRJ ^SRR ^R^RRT W%Tt rM^tR^TCM fRW WRPR75 ^| (7R< 3lfRT ^[Ct ^£R5J 

• s fr*RR75J?r ^R3f «K >Q ^R?R4 WRfRT-£RfRT «RR%T PW, ft^T « "SRRTRT Wt«K^ <J>«M I f%¥ ft^R 
^RT (^R3? CTRTt afk^T R,C>IC<) W WR5R^ WTO-^ <ff R4^T?R?R4 "^n W 

bMC^I <||«tl<IC^ FfR5RR»R% f%7R7l *R4t ^C^l ^SfRR^ fi|^R_(^^ FfR?RR»lR^ %5R^ 
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<5rgft*rt?r ^rf*tfa ~sm ^ri £f«rw cwnrtw ^twfa wt^ ^to '©^^ ?rfat?r c f (Public goods) 
c*rr*tH ihm-?wht ^twtir f*w?r ^rtf «n«eir ^5^5 arx?n ^%%r o^*f ^Pwt^m <rrfr¥ 
wtf^ tt^sT ^^fwf^ f^Stw ^twt?r ^RTCsnr wrc?rt?r wnrwti <$uwus 

<jj<j^t<T *rtw « <Tt3<F ^rt «f^s^i 000 f^fwMrr, ioooo <w&t ^ am o,eo,ooo f»iw-f"lfwf 

l^tWl *rf^Q C^^c ftftWCa C<RW# (WR 'S^^f W<Fft*T WR^I 4^?*f *l^f%<T SN^ott c$u&; 

o^rr c^#i f%<#r 4t f^r Pwt^m <nRfw wm^r ^rsttri ^000 ^m^nr 

^#^r csrtf ci^rr ^ ^rc?u <w?^ c£Kf5- mt^ fcrH^ am cw*r csrtf wr^c i88fi af^nr 
3iH<M31 ftwrn ft«nVii i!iwiH ^t?r Ttw « ^^s^ ^»?r ^^Stof^ ^\Sc*iPr-^ w^t 

c^rr^ir «mfw ^w?r 3% ^«wctt% w^tr %n wto «R5tft «twe ^f^wsr ^tf^fem^ 

«f^s C<H f*W af%&R C*T®f% «ftwtf^5 ?trr<T| CW Indian Institute of Technology (IIT), 
Indian Institute of Management (IIM), <0T^fR?TR^ ^<|R^> Indian Institute of Science (IIS), ^Wt^R^s 
*\<lkv Indian Statistical Institute (ISI) SS^\ ^ d^it^^T C^fTTTt ^WS CT*J# ^*r^& 

%i#f j^Wd^it^ «f^5 f»W ^fe*!^ ^far<T ^ C«f^ c^rfST fe[ 

«tw ftwr wrftrr feim ff^i cwf^r, %i#f a^m f^w sff^n?ra ^wf^ 

CWQ ^Tot^ StCVIC^I WTO-^ Tsm^Tf^^r f^W^M GATS-^I^ «fwf^ OTftS^ ^Tt 
^5 Or»T©f^s W^s^ <^CV|C^| CT^R] (SfW W ^rf^T WWUt ^ Cff»T®f^s ^^RR, 

(Tffwr ^«rr?r ^#w?r ^tw c^rt^r wsr^r w ^rc^i cisicnj sr^i ^#?r dwt^R ^prsrt^ra 

(?RRW^ 'fU^I CT^ ^WT'lT GATS-^ ^sr^sm^l ^fWfTT ^tftTT Tf^TM 

Or^f^^f^i^fwfl^l C^iT^^DWfTr^towi^l '!Wtf^'Tf^igR*f^R^I w^^^l 

^fTRT^ CWUS «fW^ '©^^f ^^i^H^ f^W^ « fl<^R>?l £Pffl CTO^ 

^twt?r f^wsif^n?^ ^5 ^ o^n<T w^n ^ 2ff^u?ra feft « ft^f%^ ^rrnf^ 

^ wTrr ttw^i gats-4<t ^5^f ^i; ^irat^ 'smfr ^rwr ^?r^i ^rr ct, 
c^?rr iw <w?^ ^5 ^ro#t^ f^wtf^w^ Ti«rR«t\»f^ fet ^rr ct, c^m wit 

C^KTTf ^G¥t JRT ^Tt?r ft?T ^5t^W afe^m ^<1|RWJ ^Tf^c ^5TI 

^i^m wwr ^ ft^f^ £Wi gats-^i^ ^rw ^i^c^cw ^^rr^ wfT^rfwr ^ctr^i £f«rw c^rttt 

0^*f C^RTTt t%^H d^&R f*W iRc^Wf JWH viptuz $ CTOt^ ^«rR«f f)<^R>?i afaRrt «TM I 
^Tf^^ Wt «f^5 C^RTTt t%>Tf*f f*W^R7F National Assessment and Accreditation Council 

(NAAC)-4<T ft^s ^5 ^| ffftw CiT^f CTO'f ^ft^ RRTT^ « ^fM^ "^T^ WR^I 

t^aifw ft^f%^ -srrwr ttm « stfr^r crc^ f*m^ "sth « (^rr^Dm trj at%#r ^€tw ^ 
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«m^5?r f^sifwr^ra wtT%?r cwus af^&t^f^RTF gats Mtfw Pw^^ 

■srtwPMw^ «»Rr tor%r, ^rr?r sflft^pr cro^ f^RHjM*r®f%i to f^RwiM^f^G irtf^ c«f^ 
"jjtrri ^fw^ Rostov ^t^I 1 ©^ c*r?t wi^^iR><^ ^j^wsrf^ t&*r^ ^» ^1 

^sft^ f^STTTrOTsT W«f f*WW *ftoRTl (Service) Sj^f Wtl ^U5^ ^U5\ ^TR%T (FtCf, 

fttpr af^rM ^^ktti ar«rfw fim c«f^ ^3vs, <tkrtt £ ato^r qmr?r src?m:^ f%s> wit 

f^w af^K w «t?rc^T ^fww f^fwNoi atrr ^ w *Rsr 4^ ^tf^rrsr ^st^wr <p?rr ^3 
Pwt^m w c#t ^fwm ^mt?r f^t?r w toft tor <rt c^j^ Ftto ^twr 

Trfw?r 3^rwai «ft^ ^ot?rtt aw» at?R7Ti ^j<iH itj f^rr^ ^>5tWr?r 4^*f ^rrtowr «r?rc^?r -todT 

i<itjt toft f^3H ct, '^^#sf' ft^mfrr ^twrfw ^fw^ f^wr >g ^r?,^ c«f^ ^R^jcvs 

C"t^? C^PTC^ <tf*tf ^| 

Trwfit^ (£|^» w«fcnR><i> ^th ^f5^ ^rsf ^^5^1 ^ ^ Tp^j cw»r©f% <?k 4^ ^»t?r ^rfrr ^ttt 
^i^c? wrmSt « iRc*)<ii<i c^m ^^rff# -srrwr ^f%, ^ui 

^ wc^ti wf^r wuitr ^Pw, crier ^iff wfw ^tr?t^ « 

%"ir Rwi nrmtf^ orr^r^f « Frnt^^sm ^rc^i ^tt ^trt^ c^m wto-^ «fwr 

c^rf7:# Tt^ 5 ^ - sfOTT ^^f^ ^7 f^sr ^stj ?r?st?r £fc^?r ^T5%t f^r 

(?K ^ «ffCT CWff WTO-^ ^W? 1W Cr»t^ iTt%%T W ^1 «f^^ ^TR?^ £fCj ^Tt ^TtTT WTO 

«tw wfw wo«^ wr?r:^ ^5i?r ^rsrtwtft^ af^^RH «t#s ^ cwt 
w w ctOT wnm wr^tt <?Kt cn^i #H ^s^rt^r ^tto ^o^8 ^ 

WTO ^<<M^H f^ir^ tf&US WIT <yH^ ^T^d <3^W5\ WI 

^ fera^r tor «r?rc?5?r ^r^r «iw<t>i5r ^t*n ^^rt ^» wu cw*r©f^R^ ^^er 
cal^s i f^it^t ^tRwi ^tw «rr*tt w cwi 

f^tfw ^fwrf% ^mt c^t ^rc?rrsri ^rfwrfl^ ^gtcf^tft ^rcS^ 

^fM ^56t ihUi wl *rrc<r f^w% ^twM w#f^ wet sj^f ^ 4 £R?ff^c«r^"?rr?ri to 
"?r«rr^rc?r f$p^ «fw^ ^tr?t^ Mtwi «mu5^ wrt^ as^mft af^^t ot^tih 
f^rarf^ tot nrc^, to"f torw ^fwm tol^ f^wr^ (Lassesy-faire) w<f^rf% d%ir f% 
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Abstract 

To most of us Rabindranath Tagore is familiar as a renowned poet, author, dramatist and singer. 
But it must be remembered that he has achieved a remarkable place in the realm of drawing too. It 
is quite interesting to note that at an age of sixty five he started drawing pictures for the first time. In 
1925 during the editing of the manuscript of famous "Purabi" he, quite unconsciously marked his 
pen on the pages which even to the surprise of the great poet took shapes of different pictures. This 
gave birth to 'World of meaning' and 'World of gesture'. Abanindranath Tagore, while recalling 
Rabindranath' s appearance as an artist compared it with a 'volcanic impulse'. Again, artist 
Binodbehari Mukhopadhyay claimed that those drawings have a significant role in understanding 
the very literature and introspection ofTagores mind in the last two decades of his life. In short, this 
'artist' Tagore led the 'poet' Tagore to a new world of thought. It may be claimed that in his last 
days from Raktakarabi' (1925) to 'Seshlekha' (1941) his thought, view and language were guided by 
this "world of gesture". So, it may be argued that Rabindranath' s drawings are indispensably 
attached to his World of multifaceted and illustrious creations. Actually this phase of his life was 
nothing but the concluding part of his whole-life of creation. This article is therefore an attempt to 
explore Rabindranath as an artist. 

fa*f *|\Dt%T Wl*^ f^tR ftTft\ <MOiH - 'Knowledge is Power' - ^ssfRR^S Rjf*N\aR *R?f 
^n^gfl^Tl £R^f%<T <TR^tT <R f^ftR 31%^ Rt^f WRRsT ROT &ft&5^\ >||^ <S\ft%\$ gpsflf^ ^ «5^rtR 

sr^j ftTRR^rcR<T ^rrt R»» %*ir^ <ri <r ^ f^?R©7Rt ^rrr mu^^s ^jrrj ftza, a^c4 

RRR$ Wt^Tfm Rt^R f%sl ^T^T R?R Rjl ft73\ R»M 4r?RR TO*T, pfh^lTT ^TT I 4^R<T *r5R<T "5RR (R 

: TOct' | SRR, R^T 'RJ3R*itRsf' - ^ vot^ fRr'fa ^WWl 9 # C TS' ^R, f^fM ^jt<T ^o|R>\&3\s|, 

^ik#^ <f#irr, wrr, <prrr « tf^t^RR, wfi ^ww fe^R rtrrNt 

s^^r ^r%?^i % fi^ioiHiiT %r 4ft f^sKRRi ^fa^%^\ ^%^r«f^ wtft ftft, 

(R*R\ R^Wt<T ^ T'vte \ko\C<\ fag W 3NT STRFSR (2$ fMf¥%R?T RRRte 4^5! ^tft 

^rr ferci^ <5RRftRl;i wrtr hDishw ^*r ^r ^*r v^r <r?jR w ctfer crc^i 

^5RIR ^sR-rHrsF %5RR^ \5R W Rt^R?T ^RR (R*R (RC^I WRR CS (RRRR £ttt% 

Wt <l$R«f ^5R Ji^lHvs <K?lt!5>l ^R2f (R*Rt%3 ^ « il^R ROT WRR* '<FR©<F' <TOT Wf ^R 

iJ^fr RtR, ^FRJ2R^<T Tt^R ItvstTT tt^f^f R?^t<T Wf<T f^SR "5RR ^Pt RT^T FFRR W 

CSRR^ c^R ^fcs RtlR W ^ff I«iwl5r WT^Rl C% ^?RR fteSR ft^TRr (R£*f ^r MO&t$ ^R 

RF^o '^3%R tl^f^f R?C"ttsrc»R W (R7^ <RRc?[ i£|R 'World of meaning', 'World of 

gesture' 1 51 ^r <r>5R£?R ^r ^|r^r a%^TW ^ ^JRn^ f*F^ ^I^WW <1W^WH 'Volcanic 
impulse' C*R ^RR «TW WRnf#tfe ^Tt^R ^f%=f| ^R RchNR^JD ■^C^rtftsjlR WKR^f - 
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^fferN^ fpap^ tor cfc^r 4^ ^r^r fc«n c*fw?r to*?r '<F3^ft' (is.^) 

CSftTF <fc<t 'C*t^NT' (iis.8i) fW «K « «M 4t 'World of gesture' C^t 'srgwf <TC<T bWC^l 

frf^ ?T%^lW WfJ%r<T ^5%^ 4^ 'World of gesture' I 

i^V TfT^T (J« W£f?mf) ^-iHW f%^T f^t^rtf- v|^H^«tc^ 5 - wft?t « ^rfarcf 

cfc®%, «fw ^ otfTns ; ^«rr stos cfs, wiw^r <em c^t <fef?r <tfw, c?r«rr?r f%os?r ^rc?m 
fr^fr^rriT to? wr^rt, wrcrsT o^fuc fit - *f§<[f% «wm "s^Mti ... wf^^t *r?r, «k *r?r, f^r ^r, 
<ir<:f<T ^RftTPfi' 15 ^-i3HW?r #^ sjfaRrfBT %r ^#^t csT"tt?r WfiNi ^ftwtrr fw?r wktt 
«rrtf, ^mt^ wr^r ?if*f 1 fw whm 7R?r ^ ^f^ stferr «?f «rrcfti 4*rr??r wft f^wr 
«Hw 1 "c?Kt?r ^sjw sfslw cw*rr ctf?r ^rc^ ^n" 8 wr^m c*rt torc*ra w tor osrct wf 1 crt 
<Kf?r ^sr *r?at effort ^rtrr tor ?t wrc<ri wi^r wt^r wtffi ^ww #?r ^Frd ^rr?prr?r R»» ^iR>c%i 
torc^, ^shr ^fB^vf <rr<r<rr<T #f I^pwc^i ^rftlsfwr^ o^?r #<r 4<rr 4^ <rs?f ^fa cwf 1 

<?k %*r^ ^i^ 5 w wt^m *tm w^i wf^r ty}+r*\t<tt «ftw^p#nsi wit c^rm 

^#t^ T^j ^-5p#r «ftft "^nrr ^1 wr ^f#» ^»f®f% ^"s^sfw c^rm wte?r cu^ f^PT 

^ c«f^ c^%?r i£i«r ^i^ 5 ^^5t tr, wrf^rf^ ^pi?n ^» f®-ft% u*r, 0^, ^?^r OT«Tit ft%r 
vsffl, *rt^rt F«g, f^wft sjlf^r sfttff^tf^ wfM?rf^ Rf5 ^srtt^i "srm ^% 
f& tkr ^ctc^ Noilly f¥% ^5 bsft "sif^r^Dm^ ^pfe am ft^fM f^rc^k 

^8 ^ WNf£tWK?T, Tt^t f%^f ^opf FMli «IWl5|$ C«Kf^T RfeRfe tc^vic^r 

?m^e f%f^ i£i^t Tf^ki fc^r?rr w?rt Tiwr <rr itwtwi ^ sf«m^ ^put^ ^ 

^ww '^o^%' ^rfs^ iooo ^rrr^T, ?m sfo?%<! ^ tfu»rn ft^rosi ft^r« 

<moh i£i^ fft?r «iRt«iv8i 1 i£it hiUw^ «ik c*k ^rff% sr^rsr ^?rr c<r, - 
^ iMlEt* tot ^crc^ ^iUi^IUo w tor fc? ^^#r ^Ki ^M-^rm itawr?r wti* 
f»?r wrff fw c^rm «jf^i wr^Rwm «rsf^5 wf cf^ri ^ m<w* 

SM f?Rlt ^ft^ C^k^Q &F$U5 O^US 'SR^fR^ \b^<$><\ ftTT ^fWf^ 

^?ri f^K fjif^r c«f^ f%^R, "ik wrf^r c^\uw f^r «jff% ^ <^ 
^RHi ^ w ^ iwt ^ ^ 4w c^c^ ^rt?r *K$Fm tori RfSpo ^ 
(?iti "srftTT f%? #^£)r^ w^jTfrr w ^K ^si^s^ ^ffT^r «w fwiwf ff?f*fs 

#^m?t^ ^to 5 ffe «M wiT^rfwT res ftrsri to f¥f> RwhR^fft 

^rtfrsom ^f^m?K ito 5 ffe «m <^«c^ 1. c^'^rr^w ^sm^^t, ^. i^fs ^m^, o. 

^rf^R wk wzs tR<r £f«T5r f% csftTF is»vs^, - ^t to ft^f%f% w?*r®ftoj ^r?i c^ih 
wf7?r cu^ ^f%? »i^wfw (^35^ oprf^cf £trr# ^c?r ^k^i ^wwi ffftrr f#?r 
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fc#an <jf«tT c^t ^rRrRpr ^rrt ^rten ^fr-^Tt <Rr*rRr ^tfwr ^ww c^fk^ioH <xm 
T^us\ wt^f% "*rr %r »^ c^rr, (tkrtt (rfrt srrc %r *rf, - ^ ^^f^r *Rr m ^rsm ^ c^m 
ifwii ^ ^Srt <rt c*Rf *RrRr csrtf ^8^-4 wrt ^ji>rt wR?r iwi 4 ^Ro» o^rt f^r 

Tf^u^wt^ri 3ft w^t^t^fi «(SR^l?r ^ fcifc wjo w ftrer ^ft c*t*r tf^fot i cw^sc 9 ^^, 
#fasf®, it^iMT ^rt^Rr ftf%*r ?sc*Rr tfti #?r3; ^strt *rrt *rtft - 

"Threat w <K^n <Rr*rr ^3^5 ?rt ^rtrt ffeptt^ri 

^«t^T "^R^" ^rt^f^ f^?r cwt^t ^^Tfrr l^'l^Tt^' wTt^t i " H 

snH^ti ic<r ^rs^, ^tf^ssK <#fa, q^cmh, fsr^ft^ ^tr^ <rRRrf# *t^Rr ift©f%<T 
^ri f^if ^t^rt^ Rstwrr sra5%i 4t £f«m fear ?r§RRr?r w fwi trasaRr ir^N^T ^ft to f% ^rfh? 
^f% ftf?r wr^t^t csrtf f%^t wi^r •thsTrr ^rfrri ftf <wf^wH - ctm afwr ftf^s % - 
<#^R{Rr ftfw wst, tone-4<r CTh^, fstf^fs w?£*rt i#wf, sjwra ^rt - ^rt ^ ^jrrti 
^rtrt cs^rt ^rrt *tf%^f*Rr ^otfw '^? ? r 4t <?n*R *if%# w fR^rft, ^ ^rRrtfRR 4t 
af^otf^ ^Rrt^ csrtf c^fc^i ... ^r^rt f^wra wf^ f^t tf^s ^5^% «Hi^f^ 
csff, f¥*\*F^ 9te %sr (TFftTTt ^tfljw £rt^f%^ ^1 ^rc^ Tf^u ^roo ?rtc^i ... fsarsf^^ wfw^ 

^TtM^ ^ffWt^T « ^#F?r C^TI ^SRPRTT ^7f^ ^"^H ^ Wf SfN^Wt 

£f«|v|Rw 4 CTCt ^-itHf^ ^f% RO (?NT ^?rRl «IWC^ ^RTT «l»«f^C«1H lf%®f% 

TT^rfw C^TTfT^Rr sm*fl fw C^WT C^K ^ff^m?Rr ^f^ i£1^5T vst^ ^?R^I W^lT <f) 

fw^r cfpprt^f «t§ta wi^f « £W»r <t>«w ^wt^i ^rosfto#w ^tit feffco f%f% wrr - 

"WT5TRT ^f% ^1 Cr*K7F O^rf^l ^fwf?»r (?rF^ t$ WfW ^, Sf?^ O^T C^Rrf5r ^Tt 

or^s f^i cw^» ^?r ^ ^f% ^c?r^ f%^, ot^ o^rr ^0 ct^tit ^it?rti 

WRT instinctive ^ft «tW ^f% O^IT T^ra ^(W -TTTl CT^ Wtf^T ^ , «rU?r ^f% £W*f Ft^5T, 

^utfkT «<rr crc«t%r wrsTRr if%, cfKRT wzs\ wrsTRr if% 4 c^Rr wctt I 9 tJtf^ 3 T c«f^ <^rr ^%^rt«r 
c^feTrt f^fk ^jwq wiwr:^ c^M "^rtrn wf^r cfpRrf#^ ^ff^m:«Rr af% ^5 

wt^^sj, «Mjftrt<t> ^wr -sji^Rr ^r fw ^m^rtwr wk^ f^sjt^ vdwM i ^ffert^ ^ ^srr 
vsf^ wRr^r ^ i wfwr w £)^r #( <?pit^^^(2W^ w^^i^fBlt^^ 5 ^ 1 

W ^WW f^Stt ^f% fMTTF TOR^ - "WTsTRr ^f% W«f #f C=TR^ Stftf^ WWTT fsr^Tt 
^C^l WTSTRT ^8 CWT ^RT^, ^ttfsTQ : W C®T ^T^RT ^1W, <0Nlf •TTTl ^Rj<))^ f^f^TT #f 

wr^ fwt fwor fsfuo ^ct, «Rrt fer ^tc^s ^ri^rt tt^st ^rr% <fc*\ '*%u> «TR^ cs\ >e?rt 

^T; ^ RIWR7RT C^RTTt ¥^tW f^o, (Tft&tf 5%^5T, c^RRf ^RTlt ^tft 

^■4iHRSt?r ^f% ^ftt§^r "5r;*u ^Hi^vi ^r c^trt ct^rt ^rRr ^i#r^i w» wR w^ssr^i ^rt irr^d 

^MW ^1 ^«TRT -3TR7T ^RRR CT, #^ ^f% ^R^ Wtf^T "STRCW ^^tfTOS^ ^Rff ^RTf ^1 f%l ^ttt^ 
«TRPt ^Rf' £RR^f Jpi^rH <lwf^WH, "?l3l-iHR:«Rr ^RT^ W^IR^d «RT «R^ ^RT^ ^R§W 

^R?rr ^ "5r;*it wtf^r '©^tfros^ 4^#r f^r tt^Trt ^Rri ... wrt -sr;^ f^i 5 ^ #<H-7r?^ 

<il^ ^f% ^<Hw4r 2P#fel C^RTTt C^RTTT ^RlWlb^ ^fRS^^RT Wtf^ %RRT f^lf^SR <Q 

^msMRwcsRT ^fi|<MW^ C^f toR^Tl Wf^R?T Wt^tf^s ^T^RPR^T ^t^TM WsFF Expressionist 

f^t^^FRr ^tw «5 ctc*r#, Tr«rRr«t^R^ ^»tsif% m^rr <*«%«ih i ^Rit ^i^r a^Rr ^us\ ^us ^ro 
"srRn $ ss^mt wrrti ^^#r ^trt rw?t ct, ^^wr^ ^rtrp ^oo$ ^^st wRt^f RP'fRTRr «Rr Sc^c^i 
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(£i^f^5 w^s^ srtrr >mR>^ *r©*rtf«r, it^Ml, it^F iw, h^hHI, wi?r «MjftTt<t> 
kf wr^m fficut wt ^fte fwihli *nt¥ (Still life) ^Rrsr ^"Ijt #?r <Ftost?r 

^MT ^5T| ^k kk C^f*f «ik<MM, k¥ ifik^C&rl ^sf wf<T if^tf^s <!#, ^Tf^ 'Q'Rr *f*K, 

c^mctst <m<s fwofwt?r i%twi wfc?rr ^rt?r wi k*i?r ^k ^k^» *TRt?RR cs^f^ 

^fi^st ^k?r ?rtj% gf^of^ Trsrm -sMt^ <^«c^i c5wt?r kk ftoft ^mc&h ^tc^ wteu?, 

Ff^PTf^ ^cg^^\Df^ -sfsjj ffc?r whW ofMkl; felt ^C?R^ 4^ sj^t^ Natural textural pattern, 

ki<rr tfor ^sffsRr «i?r ^it^r, ^rt f^rr ^ ^rt kf fwk*r fror 4w>rc<r w^nwr ^moh *itc® was 

WT#5R5\»fW 4 , 'rft7LJQ , *rtT?T O^Wfa Sc^C^I W[ 4Wf ^fe wk ^7^5 kc!*MC<j ^of 
OTCf <5R?FF CftWft f^^t^cT k^TU £W*f <Mt<H I 

^WW ?TOS?r ^^Sfk fe 5 ^ ^1 =Tf=T, %T, ^TOT #?T ^US f$ ^ ^1 
ksWfa ^t^tfl 477R^ (7f# W«RT WTf^S 4<R C<J%F»R C^C? ^5t 1W ^IWlO «W1 #^f^ 

c^rfrr, f^rt^ R*)ior*i cwtw ^IEwi ^tcn» 4 ?ra ^ ^^rf^ <^«c^ wr^rlt^iTi *w)wcto 
<ra<t>fis kt*fa c^Ns *w%n (^) ^?rr ?ra&<r >q»bt 1^11%; (*r) kfsr* sm^f; (t) wj? 

w ^ f%?^t af% c^N; (^r) strp'it ^cs^ ^ f^r 117 "terft ^® 

ftf*fc¥ f%^3S, -srf^ \ce?r ^5t?T W <JF^TsTl ^^tWl^ «IMW ^WC^H 

«rat^ wi?r if^f^r ct, ^'Wi^^d #?r c^r«rr« or^ ^rtrr ^rt" ^ \kwc< f^R 

<iw^ 'f^f^ 't^k ^ fsf^ ?tto ^mf^ <)>«c^ - 117 %r ^js^ ncf «n^5?r ^ptTi w«f^ 

aoiHtsTtP^ ^ 3c^j<^fDc^ f^raR: 9 ^ ^#nfw ^ 1 » ^ 

<&&ft $«ii«it*r ^-4Hlcvi<r ?f^r ii^wi^ ^Wi 

#^ wsfffrr ^ww?r ^«pr?sj<ri ^f?r « wt^i#^% ^rf?r w^^l^ 

f^^rcM «Rf^ cwi <^rt ctr^r wrsr^ Rf^» ^sr^frr R»^08^ ^5^?r ^r?r ^, 

wN^t^e ^Tt^ W 1 TM^Tl f5#¥ 55> f 7 l^t felt ^WlttJl i£|^# ^5 w?*f ^rs, 

tr^f «m#?r fb^eit?r tf^ftr f^H «5 sf«rsr wr^f^ ^m#?r f5#¥^t ^cut ^wh tt, ^wh f^pfg 
«wih<mH kf 5 !^ Tsi<r «tfWtft W3 1 ^% ^«rrc^ ilk — 

"5^ C5tT?f k^ c*fM 

o^rr« fcs^ c^ih i " 

(wf%#fi kf^rst) 
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i i c«rm *tfwfa ^fi#, ww?r w*MT?r ^wf^ ^ 4^ i8ij», 

v8i '*rcsr « ^«f^ srtra' f^»mft, wfm, ftsr&j *8oo, <ts i 
8| ^jcftsj^r, 8VI 

^ i ■^nr^um RwhR^tft, ^ww?r ^ ffeRssiT, «rht w#, i^b-8 , ^g ^ i 

SI Ratan Parimoo: The sources and the Development of Rabindranath's paintings in Rabindranath 
Tagore - Collection of Essays ed. Ratan parimoo. Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi, 1989, P. 
28 

v i ^7^nr*mrr <?tr?p5=tw, sjf^fi^prt, ?jffmt%5j?j ns^fwr, ot'w n^if 5 ^, ^v;>, ^g ^ i 
& i fcroqfl c*rt, n^c« sil wlt, £)^r WW yws% ^g ^ i 

io i ^ f^sfift c^fn#T#r, ct-^rS^ s>it>8 s>/ ^ « ^ft, fatfsmit 

i i staffs!, »rcsr « icsi?r sttra, f^sN?ift st^sffl, ftstji i8o ° i 
8 1 ^rmr*trr?r RwhR^tft, ^ift^-fi^r f%f%, ^-4iHW?r ^ft, ^wicvm « Trtft^j, fi^«rr, 
^ i wtf ^r#f wi%wr^Rwr « ^wr, or' w, i 

V I C4\s<D ^"ttft vb|$>M « ^ClIwT if^tft, ?IC8?r ^WW Wt^PT ^ff^Hrf, Wfsf i<s>M I 

***** 
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Abstract 

The role of political economic, the same as other segments of international assistant elements of 
globalization, has being increased in all human life styles. Universal peace and comprehensive 
secure model would not be achieved without considering the economic views of human security. 
Besides, this study is about the theoretical implications of the economic and human security 
concepts. It argues that the economic and human security concepts can well capture the various 
aspects of the threats against humankind and contribute to raising awareness of root causes of 
social disturbances and armed conflicts. They can also help elevate the priority order of 
developmental issues. Policy recommendations for dealing with economic security and human 
security may overlap with and lead to inefficient use of scarce resources. However, if they were 
implemented in an efficient and integrated manner, they might further promote the policies to adapt 
to economic change and to ensure human security. In addition, the concept of human security may 
help to generate various military and non-military security as well as non-state security studies 
although these concepts themselves may hardly generate systematic and empirical studies. The 
situation sharpens a long-standing dilemma how universal economic human rights can exist in a 
multicultural world, such as issues, concerns, and questions underlying the debate over universal 
human rights, economic security, and cultural relativism. It would be attempted to prepare logical 
practical answer for the mentioned questions. 

1. Human Security, Nature, and Requirements: Since the early 1990s, the concept of human 
security has been the focus of many debates in the United Nations system, in international 
organizations and governments of different regions, as well as in the academic and intellectual 
fields. Indeed, with the end of the Cold War, the world became aware of the multiplication of non- 
violent threats against security at the international, regional, national, and local levels. A great deal 
of theoretical and practical efforts has been made to identify the most suitable modalities to deal 
with the threats. The combined impact of using force within states, degradation of the environment, 
worsening of extreme poverty, spreading of pandemics, and exploitation of cultural and ethnic 
differences promotes various kinds of conflicts affecting a great number of people, generally the 
most vulnerable and unprotected sectors of the populations. At the beginning of the twenty-first 
century, somewhere show significant weaknesses in coping with the consequences of globalization 
process. 1 Instability in the region has increased, and significantly affected most of the population. 
Even though the main classical security issues have been overcome in the region that did not have 




1 - Translator: Mahmod Salimi G. B. Medilson '" Globalization, the challenges and opportunities " < 
Rahbord Journal 'Vol. 22 'Winter 1380, p.53. 
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any substantial contribution to global instability 1 , somewhere is far from having policies that 
promote people's security, human security. Moreover, the intra-national nature of conflicts 
increases the vulnerabilities of millions of people around the world. For instance, in Latin America, 
search for a common security concept in the world is a basic challenge for the Rio Group, for the 
Organization of American States (OAS) and its Committee on Hemispheric Security, and for all the 
states of the region in the 21 st century. Civil society organizations and academic institutions such as 
FLACSO can play an important role in this task. The 21 st century is witnessing the emergence of 
new transnational actors and non-state actors with large capacities for global action. This is an 
important change in international relations and in the primacy of the interaction between the various 
actors. 2 The 21 st century also shows more strongly than in previous eras the need to solve the 
problems of millions of human beings who are adversely affected by enormous, growing insecurity 
in political, economic, social, health, personal, and cultural fields. A significant part of the world 
population experiences tremendous vulnerability in an unfair system with increasing regional and 
global interdependence. The consequences are that (in) security is global, even though its 
manifestations may differ from region to region and country to country. 3 

To progress towards the construction of a new global order is the core concern. An order that is 
able to place humanity at the centre of the planetary system, and for states, which continue to be the 
actors with the greatest relative power, to be able to efficiently guarantee their security and 
contribute to overcoming the vulnerabilities and difficulties of hundreds of millions of people in 
acceding to progress and development. The end of the Cold War and the process of globalization 
led to the increased opportunities for cooperation in the international system and in various regions. 4 
The communications revolution, the new waves of democracy around the world and the 
globalization contributed to the universalizing values and principles stipulated in the Human Rights 
Charter. Promotion of and respect for this Charter require increased association and more 
cooperation. 5 

An approach to global politics from a human-interest perspective, as developed by Mel Gurtov, 
allows one to compare value matrices. This value distinction originates from different theoretical 
points of view. 6 The realist theory looks at international problems and stresses conflicts, which 
means that cooperation between the different actors is not properly gauged. Transnational 
'corporate-globalist' views stress economic aspects and the hegemony of a capitalist model of 
production and division of labor. Even though these 'rules of the game' establish overall 
preservation, they are seen as a zero-sum game compared with other values. In both cases, in the 



1 - " THE RIGHT TO SOCIAL SECURITY ADDRESSING WOMEN'S POVERTY AND 
DISADVANTAGE " 'South African Journal on Human Rights '25 '2009, p. 34. 

2 - Hiroshi Ohta <" The Interlinkage of Climate Security and Human Security: The Convergence on 
Policy Requirements " 'Waseda University '9 March 2009, p 5. 

3 - Human Development Report 1999: Globalization with a Human Face, New York, United Nations 
Development Program, 1999. 

4 - Shahroz Ebrahimi «" Globalization and Security of IRI " 'Defense and Security Studies Journal 'Vol. 
33 'Winter 1381, p. 44. 

5 - On globalization, see Ulrich Beck Que es la globalizacion? Buenos Aires, Editorial Paidos, 1998; Clovis 
Brigagao and Gilberto Rodrigues, Globalizacao a olho N.U. o mundo conectado, Sao Paulo, Editora 
Moderna, 1998; Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye Jr, 'Power and interdependence in the information 
age', Foreign Affairs, Vol. 77, No. 5, 1998, pp. 81-94; Francisco Rojas Aravena (ed.), Globalizacion, 
America Latina y la diplomacia de cumbres, Santiago, FLACSO-Chile, 1998. 

6 - Mel Gurtov, Global Politics in the Human Interest, Boulder, Colo., Lynne Rienner Introduction. Human 
Security: Emerging... Francisco Rojas Aravena 
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absence of any common values, both realism and the corporate-globalist approach stress 
competitiveness as the basis of constant conflict and rivalry. When one looks at the world from a 
new perspective with a global humanist projection, the stressed values are different. The need for a 
more holistic approach asks the core question: Who speaks for the planet? Based on the question, 
one looks for other angles in international relations, thinking about relations in the international 
system as a people -related issue. This approach means that one can relate different problems to new 
priorities. The main priority is necessarily peace. This is directly associated with social aspects, 
economic justice, political justice, human governance and common responsibility in a balanced 
environment. Recently, many evidences are to approve the nature, domain and context of 
sovereignty are changed. 1 The responsibility of governments is increased rather than their 
immunity. Therefore, international atmosphere that is affected by international security regimes is 
going to redefine the criteria of human rights, Human security and their other relationship elements. 
Because of this situation, every day people observe the vast changes in human rights regulations and 
administrative tools. 2 Encountering of the first and second generations of human rights and entering 
into the last innovations, human rights levels such as development right or collective right would 
approve that any countries or other legal or illegal obstacles would not be able to deny or stop 
development movements to universal human rights. Human security is an emerging paradigm for 
understanding global vulnerabilities whose proponents challenge the traditional notion of national 
security by arguing that the proper referent for security should be the individual rather than the state. 
Human security holds that a people-centered view of security is necessary for national, regional and 
global stability. It has been definitely one of the most crucial reasons to create or continue bilateral, 
regional, and worldwide wars in the history of humankind. The concept emerged from a post-Cold 
War, multi-disciplinary understanding of security involving a number of research fields, including 
development studies, international relations, strategic studies, and human rights. The United 
Nations Development Program's 1994 Human Development Report 3 considered a milestone 
publication in the field of human security, with its argument that insuring "freedom from want" and 
"freedom from fear" for all persons are the best paths to tackle the problem of global insecurity. 
Frequently referred to a wide variety of global policy discussions 4 and scholarly journals, 5 human 
security is often taught in universities as part of international relations, globalization, or human 
rights studies. 6 Critics of the concept argue that its vagueness undermines its effectiveness; 7 that it 
has become little more than a vehicle for activists wishing to promote certain causes; and that it 



1 - " A monstrous failure of justice'? Guantanamo Bay and national security challenges to fundamental 

human rights " 'International Politics '47 '2010, p23. 
2 - Humphreys, S. Human Rights and Climate Change: Cambridge University Press, 2010. p. 15. 

3 - United Nations Development Program (1994): Human Development Report. 

4 - For numerous examples of this, see the Human Security Gateway, 
http://www.humansecuritygateway.com 

5 - Human Security Journal / Revue de la Securite Humaine - Center for Peace and Human Security - 

FNSP/IEP Paris. 

6 - Translator: Saber Shakiba Siz G Link «" Ambiguous meaning of globalization " 'Journal of Strategic 

Studies 'Vol. 3 'Atumn 1380, p.38. 

7 - Paris, Roland, Human Security - Paradigm Shift or Hot Air? In: International Security, 2001, Vol. 26, 

No. 2. 
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does not help the research community understand what security means or help decision makers to 
formulate good policies. 1 

For many years, the subject and concept of security has comprehended as military concept. 
Wherever that military conflict has never been seen, everybody imagines security exists. The 
traditional notion of security continued until the time of development the doctrine of human security 
by the United Nations Development Program UNDP. The subject has been raised as well as Good 
Governance Doctrine by World Bank in 1989. However, some believe that human security notion 
for the first time had been declared in the Palme Commission Report on Disarmament and Security 
former in 1982. About a decade after presenting this report, UNDP 1993 report seriously considered 
the above ideas. Consequently, the new concept of security, titled as Human Security, and its 

2 

various aspects became subject of attention. Somebody believes in the idea that this new approach 
(the concept of human security), and the current bureaucratic system of human rights is the only 
problem. For them, the subject could not raise any new approach. On the other hand, some people 
assist on the human security approach would represent a real and objective situation so that human 
rights get benefited. In addition, it would show new special function of human rights notion. The 
first group often considers what is under the security titles of the reports of United Nations 
Development Program only as reflection of the rights mentioned in UDHR (1948), the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights (1966), and the International Covenant on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights (1966). Some rights and freedoms such as freedom of poverty and free of fear 
are traditional rules contained in the Atlantic Charter (1941). As a result, it is not necessary to 
rebuild such concepts. The important and necessary matter is logical relationship between activities 
of international organizations, such as United Nations Development Program and what has never 
been considered in many treaties in mostly past decades. What happened in international situation 
of human rights is based on this subject. In front of this idea, some lawyers believe in the idea that 
the concept of human security highlights on the function and special action that international 
institutes must do to strengthen and protect human rights. Besides, it explains the real practical 
conditions that are beneficial to human rights. It represents effective factors to perform these rights 
in real life. Therefore, the human security concept merely does not refer to a legal status, but it has 
the exact consideration to the public interest observer's role and function. The human security 
doctrine considers the security not only as mere current situation, but also as a goal to achieve 
webmaster needs. Such approach transforms the concept that the perfect benefits of human rights 
would be Institutionalization, if the future problems considered as a general and complicated 
package. Moreover, possibility of achieving such rights cannot be ignored. For instance, it pays 
attention to the point that achieving many rights without eliminating poverty (especially extreme 
poverty) is impossible. So elimination of poverty has been raised as a new aspect. 4 

Principals of human security and human rights are seriously related to consideration of some 
social conditions prevailing on the international arena. Power structure at national, international 
conditions, and economic, social, and other problems have been effective on raising subjects, such 
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as humanitarian intervention, problems related to migrant workers, terrorism, environmental issues, 
etc. In such a situation, human security seriously faced dangers and its rights have been attacked 
widely. 1 As a result, representation of human security again assists on consideration of human 
rights as a fundamental subject. States historically more tend national security as important and 
early priority than individual security and human rights. International human rights system has 
attempted to focus on humanity as necessary target of any security system. Then, human security 
doctrine means to encourage human rights regulations in national and international levels and to 
interpret and perform most protection to human dignity. 

2. Traditional Security, Human Developing, and Economic Aspects: In recent years, 
human security emerged as a challenge to ideas of traditional security, but human, traditional or 
national securities are not mutually exclusive concepts. Without human security, traditional state 
security cannot be attained and vice-versa. 2 Traditional security is about a state's ability to defend 
against external threats. Traditional security (often referred to as national security or state security) 
describes the philosophy of international security predominance since the Peace of Westphalia in 
1648 and the rise of the nation-states. While international relations theory includes many variants of 
traditional security, from realism to idealism, the fundamental common trait of the schools is their 
focus on the primacy of the nation-state. 

Economic, social, and cultural rights are recognized and protected in the instruments of 
international and regional human rights. Member states have a legal obligation to respect, protect 
and fulfill economic, social, and cultural rights and are expected to take "progressive action" 
towards their fulfillment. 3 Human insecurity is the product of diverse and complex factors. In one 
form or another, it has always formed part of the human condition, and could never been eliminated 
altogether nor is it clear that total security would be a desirable state of living. Nevertheless, human 
beings have sought, through the ages, to reduce insecurity to a tolerable level. Although insecurities 
in different domains are interrelated and feed on each other, the primary focus of this paper is on 
economic insecurity. Compared with the early post-war decades, it is undeniable that economic 
insecurity has worsened in most parts of the world in recent years. As argued above, insecurity 
derives from high levels of unemployment, precarious job conditions, deepening poverty, and 
diminishing state support. 4 

Some differences would be shown between traditional security and human security. Traditional 
security policies are designed to promote demands ascribed to the state. Other interests are 
subordinated to those of the state. Traditional security protects a state's boundaries, people, 
institutions, and values, but human security is a people -centered matter. Its focus shifts to protecting 
individuals. The important dimensions entail the well-being of individuals and respond to the 
ordinary people's requirements in dealing with sources of threats. In the scope, some points have 
been raised. Traditional security seeks to defend states against external aggression. Walter 
Lippmann explained that state security is about a state's ability to deter or defeat an attack. 5 It makes 
uses of deterrence strategies to maintain the integrity of the state and protect the territory from 
external threats. While, In addition to protecting the state from external aggression, human security 
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would expand the scope of protection to include a broader range of threats, including environmental 
pollution, infectious diseases, and economic deprivation. In traditional security, the state is the sole 
actor to ensure its own survival. Decision making power is centralized in the government, and the 
execution of strategies rarely involves the public. Traditional security assumes that a sovereign state 
operates in an anarchical international environment, in which there is no world governing body to 
enforce international rules of conduct. But, in human security, the realization of human security 
involves not only governments, but a broader participation of different actors 1 , regional and 
international organizations, non-governmental organizations, and local communities. In addition, 
traditional security relies upon building up national power and military defense. The common forms 
it takes are armament races, alliances, strategic boundaries etc. While Human security not only 
protects, but also empowers people and societies as a means of security, people contribute by 
identifying and implementing solutions to insecurity. 

Human security also challenged and drew from the practice of international development. 
Traditionally, embracing liberal market economics was considered as the universal path for 
economic growth, and thus development for all humanity. 2 Yet, continuing conflict and human 
rights abuses following the end of the Cold War and the fact that two -thirds of the global population 
seemed to have gained little from the economic gains of globalization, 3 led to fundamental questions 
about the development way. Accordingly, in 1990s, human development has emerged to challenge 
the dominant paradigm of liberal economy in the development community. Human development 
proponents argue that economic growth is insufficient to expand people's choice or capabilities; 
moreover, the areas such as health, education, technology, the environment, and employment should 
not be neglected. 

Human security could be said to further enlarge the scope for examining the causes and 
consequences of underdevelopment by seeking to bridge between development and security. Too 
often, militaries did not address or factor in the underlying causes of violence and insecurity while 
development workers often underplayed the vulnerability of development models to violent conflict. 
Human security springs from a growing consensus. These two fields need to get more integrated in 
order to enhance security for all. As a result, as read below, security and development are deeply 
interconnected: 4 

1- Human security forms an important part of people's well-being and is, therefore, an objective 
of development. 5 

2- Lack of human security has adverse consequences on economic growth and, therefore, 
development. 6 
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3- Imbalanced development that involves horizontal inequalities is an important source of 
conflict. 

Therefore, vicious cycles of lack of development that leads to conflict, then to lack of 
development, can readily emerge. Likewise, virtuous cycles are possible, with high levels of 
security leading to a development, which further promotes security in return. Further, it could be 
said that the practice of human development and human security share three fundamental elements: 1 
First, human security and human development are both people-centered. They challenge the 
orthodox approach to security and development, i.e. state security and liberal economic 
growth respectively. Both emphasize people are the ultimate ends not the means. Both treat 
human as an agent, and should be empowered to participate in the course. 
Second, both perspectives are multidimensional. They address people's dignity as well as their 

material and physical concerns. 
Third, both schools of thought consider poverty and inequality as the root causes of individual 
vulnerability. 

Despite these similarities, the relationship with development is one of the most congested areas 
of human security. "Freedom from fear" advocates such as Andrew Mack argue that human security 
should focus on the achievable goals of decreasing individual vulnerability to violent conflict, rather 
than broadly defined goals of economic and social development. Others such as Tadjbakhsh and 
Chenoy argue that human development and human security are inextricably linked since progress in 
one enhances the chances of progress in another while failure in one increases risk of failure of 
another. 2 To help clarify the relationship between these two concepts 3 , there should be attention on 
values, orientation, time frame, General objectives, and Policy goals. Values in Human 
Development attends to well-being, while in Human Security has be attended to security, stability, 
sustainability of development gains. Human Development move is progressive and aggregate, 
"Together we rise in orientation part. However, Looks at who was left behind at the individual 
level, "Divided we fall" goes up in human security. 

Human development has happened in long term while human security combines short-term 
measures to deal with risks with long term preventing efforts grown with equity. Expanding the 
choices and opportunities of people to lead lives, their value is General objectives in human 
development. However, "Insuring" downturns with security are shown for human security. In 
addition, identification of risks, prevention to avoid them through dealing with root causes, 
preparation to mitigate them, and cushioning when disaster strikes are raised in this part. Finally, 
empowerment, sustainability, equity, and productivity have been recognized as Policy goals in 
human development. About human security, protection and promotion of human survival (freedom 
from fear), daily life (freedom from want), and the avoidance of indignities (life of dignity) have 
been introduced as policy goals. 
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3. Human Rights, Human Security, and Cultural Diversity: Relationship between human rights 
and cultural diversity has been one of the important discussions in human sciences scope at the 
scientific and political situations, especially at the current decades. Many various notions have been 
raised mentioned below: 

1- The first idea about human rights says it is universal. Cultural diversity would never have 
impact on the norms of human rights. The proponents of this idea define human rights as a 
universal subject by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and other international 
treaties. 

2- Others, who are known as Relativists, believe in the idea that human rights are relative. As a 
result, its norms are defined by cultural and geographic characteristics. They believe universal 
definition of human rights is not seen. Each government is allowed to especially define its 
cultural characteristics by human rights criteria and to perform its regulations. 

3- The third group believes universal human rights are substantial, but the definitions of human 
rights norms are not necessarily universal. Various legal systems have declared different 
definitions of human rights, but intercultural communications about human rights would assist 
in order to achieve a common comprehension to about universal human rights. 

The above mentioned ideas have led to formulate some groups in international politics. Then, 
many states (often western countries) tried to promote Western definition of human rights by 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, both Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and Covenant 
Economic Social and Cultural Rights, other international instruments, such as Convention Against 
Torture, the Convention on the Rights of Women, and the Convention on the Rights of the Child as 
universal criteria for human rights. 1 On the other hand, some states have rejected any international 
criteria for human rights by belief in cultural diversity. 2 They have attempted to justify their weak 
functions by their national definitions of human rights. What is seen in the international community 
has been actually political and intellectual of conflict between both of these groups. 3 Unfortunately, 
because of so-called conflict in the intellectual debates about human rights, the non-scientific and 
non-political notions have been raised. This causes the image presented to the human rights, and 
cultural diversity sounds single -dimensional and unbalanced. Due to such popularity in the media 
and university scopes, cultural diversity has been represented as a justification for the breach of 
human rights by developing countries. 4 

In addition, the relation between human rights and cultural diversity has been never shown well, 
and the credit of cultural law in both international literature and implementation step weaken. 
Because of that, the necessity of recognition of the exact relation between human rights and cultural 
diversity and identification of the collective and individual rights is unavoidable. Regarding to this 
necessity, Islamic Republic of Iran proposed a resolution plan as titled "Human Rights and Cultural 
Diversity" to general Assembly of United Nations in 1999. 5 This proposal approved by consensus of 
states. The idea of cultural diversity approved by the above resolution seriously considers the basic 
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concepts, such as self-determination respect for all, tolerance, intercultural dialogue, and the 
universality of human rights. 

4- Socio-cultural Diversity and Human Security: The issue of international terrorism has 
highlighted the potential human conflict inherent in the existence of marked socio-cultural, 
religious, linguistic, political or any other type of differences between large groups of people 
throughout the world and within specific nations or regions. These differences are evident and 
coexistence between different sectors marked by various degrees of cooperation and/or conflict. 
Recognition of the potential for the conflict and insecurity inherent in this coexistence, together 
with recognition of the legitimacy of the existence of these differences and their peaceful 
expression, are conditions for bringing human security to fruition. Modernization and modernity 
bring with them the homogenization of life patterns, values, and behaviors. Although this is stated 
as an empirical fact, it is sometimes used as a governing criterion against sizeable communities by 
defending different right in a world, in which their security is associated through the permanence of 
guidelines and values that are known. However, it is not necessarily, and to be shared by all 
building sectors of a nation and rebelled by different means. Peace and prevention of conflict 
require proper understanding of diversity, sincere acceptance of its legitimacy and the design of 
institutional mechanisms to process tensions, which may arise naturally from the existence of 
marked diversity in society. 

5- The linkage between cultural diversity, Peace, and Economic Security: Living in a peaceful 
and secure environment is fundamental to human dignity and development. Given that sustainable 
development is pertinent to every aspect of human life, teaching and learning for sustainable 
development must have social, economic, environmental, and cultural perspectives. Peace and 
human security are among the 27 principles of sustainable development, Principle 25 claims: 
"Peace, development and environmental protection are interdependent and indivisible." Economy is 
vital to the task of acquiring the capacity to live together peacefully. It can help to prevent insecurity 
and conflicts from thwarting the progress towards sustainable development. Economy can also call 
upon rebuilding a more sustainable society after violent conflict. There are clear linkages between 
education, poverty reduction, human security, and sustainability. For instance, the poor and 
marginalized ones are disproportionately affected by poor environmental and socio-economic 
conditions. 1 Some international organizations such as ESD contribute to sustainable environmental 
management to improve livelihood means and increase economic security and income opportunities 
for the poor ones. In addition, educational responses to poverty need to address the fact that many of 
the world's poor do not participate in the formal market economy but in non-formal economies, and 
many are self-employed entrepreneurs. In the other hands, a relevant and purposeful education is 
able to transform people's lives. 2 

The Universal Declaration of UNESCO on cultural diversity established a link between diversity 
and cultural rights 3 and defined a principle of mutual protection between cultural diversity and 
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human rights, which impedes relativist drifts and community's self-exclusion 1 . The major 
impediment to granting respect for cultural diversity is that not all cultural diversities are, per se, 
good. It is through respect for indivisible and interrelated human rights that all richness and 
interpretations of universality contained in the diversity of cultural milieu can gain all their worth. 
Promoting respect for cultural diversity without ensuring respect for all human right opens a door to 
relativism. Of all human rights, cultural rights are the ones in the best position to ensure this mutual 
protection of both universal human rights and diversity. While the international community has 
frequently been perceived as an impediment to progress and to universality in the past culture, it has 
become aware that cultural diversity constitutes an invaluable resource for: 

• The effective and universal implementation of all human rights; 

• Respect for identities and cultural rights endangered by the homogeneity linked to globalization; 

• Conflict the prevention and restoration of peace; 

• The instruments and dispositions concerning the rights of the people belonging to the minorities 
recall and make the universal character of these rights more precise, particularly, in art 27 of the 
international covenant on civil and political rights, Convention 169 of the ILO on indigenous 
people, Article 19 of the International covenant on civil and political rights (UDHR), the UN 
convention on the rights of persons belonging to national or ethnic, religious, linguistic 
minorities, and the UN;, and; 

• The empowerment of actors involved in the fair and sustainable development. 2 

The cultural dimension of human security has been largely overlooked while injuries to the 
identities, collective humiliations and the general suspicion with which cultures are viewed are 
determining factors in the spread of violence, conflicts, terrorism, and extreme poverty. During the 
period that acts of terrorism have become widespread, it is vital to address those violations of 
identities that lead to humiliations, reductionism, and mutual incomprehension and hatred. Diversity 
and cultural rights are essential to guaranty human security. Cultural rights are rights to diversity. A 
diversity that brings peace by allowing differences to be considered as normal and rich contributions 
to social environment instead of as threats. Welcoming these different possibilities brings out the 
value of this cultural richness, necessary to build a long lasting peace. 3 

6- Human Security, Development Right, and Economic Subjects: When Dr. Mahbub ul Haq 
first drew global attention to the concept of human security in the United Nations Development 
Program's 1994 Human Development Report and sought to influence the UN's 1995 World Summit 
on Social Development in Copenhagen, importance of economic aspects of human security has been 
raised in the international community. The UNDP's 1994 Human Development Report's definition 
of human security argues that the scope of global security should be expanded to include threats in 
seven areas. One that is reflected in this article is related to economic fields in human security 
context. The global financial crisis of 2008 sharpened debate on the nature of global economic 
security. Like the Asian crisis of 1997-98 that began as a single-country, single-sector crisis spread 
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to other countries and other sectors, demonstrating how the global age has become intimately 
interconnected. 1 

Economic security, in the context of politics and international relations, is the ability of a nation- 
state to follow its choice of policies to develop the national economy in a desired manner. 
Historically, conquests of nations have made conquerors rich through plundering new resources and 
enlargement of trade through controlling the conquered nation's economy. In today's complex 
system of international trade, characterized by multi-national agreements, mutual inter-dependency 
and availability of natural resources etc, economic security forms, arguably, an important part of 
national security as military policy. On the other hand, economic security requires an assured basic 
income for individuals, usually from productive and remunerative work or, as a last resort, from a 
publicly financed safety net. In this sense, only about a quarter of the world's people are presently 
economically secure. While the economic security problem may be more serious in developing 
countries, a concern also arises in developed countries as well. Unemployment problems constitute 
an important factor underlying political tensions and ethnic violence. 

Economic security, in the context of politics and international relations, is the ability of a nation- 
state to follow its choice of policies to develop the national economy in the manner desired. 
Historically, conquests of nations have made conquerors rich through plundering new resources and 
enlarging trade through controlling the conquered nations' economy. In today's complex system of 
international trade, characterized by multi-national agreements, mutual inter-dependence and 
availability of natural resources etc, economic security forms, arguably, an important part of 
national security as military policy. On the other hand, economic security requires an assured basic 
income for individuals, usually from productive and remunerative work or, as a last resort, from a 
publicly financed safety net. In this sense, only about a quarter of the world's people are 
economically secure at present. While the economic security problem may be more serious in 
developing countries, a concern also arises in developed countries as well. Unemployment problems 
constitute an important factor underlying political tensions and ethnic violence. 

7. Human Security, Economic Political and International Approaches to Peace: Conditions 
currently exist to form an international coalition of states and civil society organizations to support 
and promote projects aimed at establishing greater security for people and their performance as the 
core of international security. The United Nations is encouraging this point of view, basically, by 
improving new international law that seeks to guarantee peace and governance and foster positive 
incentives. In this regard, we would like to stress the point of view set forth at the Lys0en meeting 
of the Human Security Network: 'An innovative international approach will be needed to address 
the source of insecurity, remedy the symptoms and prevent the recurrence of threats which affect 
the daily lives of millions of people.' 2 The goal set by the UN in terms of security is a "world free 
from fear". Achieving this entails recognizing a new set of international circumstances typified by 
less weight given to inter-state conflicts and more weight to intra-state conflicts. The Millennium 
Report of the General Assembly, drawn up by former Secretary-General, Kofi Annan, 
"We the Peoples" 3 stresses that more than 5 million people died in this type of internal wars in the 
1990s. There were also mass migrations, refugees, destruction of infrastructures and alterations to 
the environment. All this violates the basic human rights of millions of people and makes it hard to 
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prepare conditions for peace - as a primary right - as the foundation for building a better world. UN 
analyses indicate that conflicts are more frequent in regions with poor countries, so the challenge of 
protecting more vulnerable populations is even greater. The above poses a global and regional 
dilemma regarding the most suitable mechanisms for achieving stability, peace, and fostering 
cooperation. Even though one cannot completely disallow intervention, it has shown that, in most 
cases, it is not the best option for settling conflicts. The same is true about the system of sanctions. 
In this framework, operations of maintaining and imposing peace must be reviewed. In the type of 
conflict that emerges as the most relevant at the beginning of the 21 st century, controlling small 
arms becomes just as important as controlling nuclear weapons. This all marks a change in the 
perspective of the main international actors regarding situations of tension, conflict, and, on a more 
general level, security concepts. 

The international system has been changed dramatically in less than a decade. Not only did the 
disappearance of the Soviet Union definitively mark this change, but also there were substantial 
changes that accumulated over time and are expressed with particular strength in the post-Cold War 
context. The number of state actors participating in the institutionalized international system has 
multiplied by at least, since the United Nations set up in 1945. Other actors with increasingly more 
influence on international relations, not just international agencies capable of changing their 
surroundings, but a series of transnational forces expressed with particular strength in transnational 
companies and non-government organizations (NGOs), began to emerge. Communications 
improvements, technological revolution, economical changes, and globalization speeded up these 
changes. This is mainly expressed in the state - the main actor - having less power. States ceased to 
enjoy monopolistic control or have the capability to establish and promote actions in six basic areas: 

1. Communications. Internet is the best example of world linkage free of state control. Radio and 

TV are also good examples. 

2. Technological development. It depends more on companies than on the state and affects 

investment capabilities, from genetic techniques and cloning to technological developments 
designed for war. 

3. Finances. Financial transactions flow around the world and generate regional and global crises 

with little capacity for state intervention. 

4. Investments. Even though states generate reinsurance for investments, their ability to control 

decisions about where to invest and where to obtain the investments is minimal. 

5. International migrations and the ability to control movement of people have also diminished in 

all states. 

6. Trade has opened up more and more and states face evident problems in setting up controls and 

restrictions. 

At the beginning of the 21 st century, the countries of the region are immersed in a process of 
debating and reformulating security concepts. A conceptual transition is taking place from a Cold 
War perspective that visualizes an enemy expressed in strongly military actions of a state to a post- 
Cold War perspective in which threats are diffused, the weight of military factors are diminished 
and many of the threats appear not linked to state actors and even not linked to any particular 
territory. In general, however, the end of the Cold War has led to reappraisal of main theoretical 
matrices used to evaluate international problems. 1 This will allow progress towards a new paradigm, 
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which places greater emphasis on cooperation and association while recognizing conflict and 
confrontation. The change requires tremendous political will on the part of core actors and specific 
forms of coordination. Development of theories about international regimes 1 and about forming 
global public goods 2 has gained greater significance and importance, as contributes to theories of 
negotiation 3 and practical instruments to relieve tension. 4 Theoretical exploration of this field will 
generate suitable knowledge to improve multilateral relations and their outcomes, especially to 
those capable of changing relations in the international system 5 , beginning with cooperative 
multilateralism. 

Today, the world has more information. Links are improved. Political, economic, and social 
events in a country or region are important for other side of the world. 6 Economic decisions made in 
one part of the world have direct consequences on economic growth and sustainability of other 
areas. All above proves the existence of substantial changes in the basic concept of sovereignty and 
demonstrates the reduced capabilities of nations to cope with their main problems. 7 Hence, 
coordinating policies, establishing regulations and generating international regimes, based on 
common values, are essential points in designing a new international system for the 21 st century. 
Only the ability to act jointly will allow states accompanied by other actors to recover their abilities 
to generatea legitimate order capable of meeting the demands made, including the issue of security 
worldwide: building a world free from threats and fears. Cooperation is the basic concept that 
makes security understandable in the post-Cold War period. This concept emerges in all reports 
systematizing progress and interpreting the changes in the world. It also plays an important role in 
different views, both for prevention and promotion peace and international security. The series of 
views indicate that new problems that must be incorporated into the concept go beyond military 
aspects; hence, cooperation elements are an essential point. 

8. National Security and Economic Security: Countries all develop their global objectives 
and strategies. They all develop sophisticated scanning processes to understand the 
political, economic, sociological, and technological variables, which have an impact on 
them. In some countries such as USA, the federal government does not manage the country 
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as a "system". Their need to an interagency cooperation is an essential element of what 
should be changed in future, in addition to other forms of cooperation between the 
government and its members. By industry, all industries - not just that base portion that 
supports the military - directly government corporations increasingly act as large social 
systems with a global focus. Nevertheless, if were asked the CEOs of the Fortune to 
describe their considered issues on any given day, "National Security" would not be among 
them. Many global corporations do not believe that they owe allegiance to any stakeholders 
other than theirs and sometimes their customers. This attitude has profoundly been changed 
since the end of the Cold War. Have this had an impact on national security of 
governments? Certainly, in the post Cold War circumstances, economic security is national 
security, but national security community does very little about it. A new vision of national 
security is required. It needs to encompass cooperation between government and all its 
stakeholders, including but not limited to industry. 

Lacking economic security or a viable market based economy, the USSR disintegrated. It 
disintegrated rapidly, broadly, and precipitously. That disintegration created a new world order 
through which concern about regional challenges to national security replaced the global threats and 
counterbalances of the Cold War. Clearly, the reduced tensions of this new world have helped new 
democracies advance. Traditional democracies such as the United States get also benefited. These 
developed nations have had economic security due to their market-based economies. Now, they are 
able to devote more resources than the Cold War period to address such global problems as the 
environment, overpopulation, technology transfer, and infrastructure developments. They also have 
the resources to cooperate in peacekeeping operations around the world to create new alliances such 
as Partnership for Peace and to go ahead in planning to expand other alliances like NATO and the 
United Nations. 

Most critical for the economy, both government and industry are failing to cooperate as 
completely as they could in crucial areas in advance national security, such as leveraging the 
national laboratories and encouraging increased researches and developments on many fronts. 
Industry does not really understand government's red tape. Government's lack of appreciation of the 
Wall Street's powerful role in the life of industry frustrates them. With so rapid and irretrievable 
movement of industry into global markets and agreements, which ought to be a great boost for the 
economy, national security has grown uneasy, feeling a steady loss of control. Industry, for its part, 
frequently ignores government's often-rightful regulatory efforts. 

The relationship between industry and military - especially between the long-range planners of 
both sides - now suffers from a growing lack of understanding. There is ignorance on both sides due 
to poor communication and lack of true "partnership. " If this ignorance continues, the country will 
lose its role as the world leadership, and European or Asian consortia could outpace the role relying 
on close cooperation of their military and government with industry since long ago. Thus, in effect, 
the United States could decline in whatever the post-Cold War period is called for decades hence. 
Today, no one predicts it. Ironically, the nation who ended the Cold War by its willingness to stand 
against the Soviet Union for forty years has made it possible to boom great economics in Asia, to 
raise democracies in Europe and Latin America, and even indirectly to ease the path for the 
emergence of China. The nation could decline by allowing itself to deteriorate from within while 
much of the world enjoys the fruits of a victory earned largely by the United States. There could and 
should be a peace divided, but only when an increased communication happens between 
government agencies and its stakeholders, including industry. 
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There are many kinds of "war" against corporations and countries. It may be difficult to stay 
away from some of these "little Wars" because they are not considered "war" in the traditional 
sense. For example, act of terrorism when a foreign country kidnaps and hold an executive for 
ransom. Is this single terrorism act an act of "Economic War" when the executive's knowledge gives 
his company a competitive advantage on a global basis, and thus helps his country's economy to be 
stronger? If the executive is killed, is it an act of war? Is there a difference between real war and 
economic war? In a real war, people's lives are at risk. In an economic war, a nation's economy and 
its citizen's livelihoods are at risk. Either way, national security is at risk. Though history shows that 
when nations' economies are at risk of failure, like the situation of Japan and Germany' before 
World War II, the penchant war is high. Economic wars can lead to economic chaos that follows 
real wars, very dangerous ones. In a globally competitive economy, how do national economies 
compete? Is there such a thing as economic war? When does natural competitions end and economic 
war begin? Who is the enemy in an economic war: a company or a country? How can a government 
defend itself against economic war, if it exists? 

Understanding the ramifications of the global economy and its relationship with countries' 
economies and their ability to compete is the core of national security of the world of Post-Cold 
War because economic security is national security. Without economic security, there is no national 
security in a military or any other sense. So, isn't an attack to the economic security of a country, in 
a sense, an act of war? Threats to national security are defined according to the context of the age. 
For instance, for decades, many U.S. industries have seen that some foreign countries' policies can 
have a profoundly negative effect on the ability of any country to export or sell their products and 
services competitively. This can lead to the loss of the whole industries in a country. When a 
country's government deliberately encourages its industry and governmental officials to harm 
another country's economy or its industry through industrial and other policies, an economic war is 
waged. 

Economic security is national security in the broadest sense. Government and industry 
sometimes fail to consolidate theirs achievements following the victory in the cold war because they 
did not cooperate, and, in fact, went on adversarial relationship. The division between government 
and industry is largely one of the misunderstandings, and yet, filling the gap is crucial to the 
national security. Understanding the "systems" of nature of national security is at the very heart of 
why it is crucial for government and industry cooperation to maintain the leadership position of the 
states in the 21st century. In a system, all elements are interconnected and, at the same time, 
interdependent. Therefore, systems are only as strong as their weakest links. However, in some 
countries, the links between government and industry are weak. Government and industry have 
been adversaries for lots of generations that do not know each other well enough even to recognize 
each other's strengths and weaknesses. They fail to capitalize on what could be a powerful and 
inexpensive force multiplier. The most recent reasons for this misunderstanding root in cultural 
differences that began during the Vietnam War period, for example. Unfortunately, for the nation, 
this has continued into the post Cold War period because the two sides approach the new world 
order along separate paths. In addition, the two sides mostly have viewed each other with suspicion 
and distrust. To survive in the 21 st century, the United States requires learning the true meaning of 
national security and its concomitant requirements for cooperation between government, industry, 
and other sectors. Each side has a great deal to learn from the other though neither has made a 
serious effort in this regard. The irony of all this is that the U.S., in the current absence of a major 
global threat, could fritter away a significant portion of its strength by a self-inflicted wound. There 
is a brighter prospect, however, which lies in the possibility of a government and industry 
cooperative partnership that builds upon the strengths of both and finds ways to augment 
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weaknesses to bring a secure future for the country. When there have been efforts to cooperate, they 
have frequently produced positive results, such as USCAR. Unfortunately, the number of 
cooperative efforts is far short of requirements for the nation to remain a global leader for long term. 
The executive branch of the federal government and the corporate officers of government should 
start a dialogue to learn from each other and work together in the national interest. Other nations 
have done superb jobs of the cooperation, such as Japan. Using systems thinking, the nation will 
benefit from seeing how powerful and productive common sense cooperation could be for 21 st 
century America. Indeed, without such cooperation, the United States' chances to retain its global 
leadership position are questionable. Government and industry should develop other cooperative 
relationships; those that strengthen the infrastructure of the nation, including the education system, 
technology, research and development. It is important to explain the systems of nature of national 
security and its components that provide a context. 

Now, it is especially interesting time to study the global community while the world is in a 
period between the end of the Cold War and what comes in future. In the real world, a system can 
be described as any entity with an open boundary that contains interdependent elements. A system 
must be able to adapt to its environment. Systems can be small or large. They can be physical, such 
as human body or solar system. They can be social, such as a family, church, or company. Whole 
societies are systems, too. The "global village" is perhaps the largest social system. Global systems 
are both physical and/or social. Satellite channels, telecommunication networks, or Global 
Positioning System Satellite to determine latitude and longitude anywhere on the planet are 
examples of global physical systems. The United Nations, the World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund are amongst the largest economic and/or political systems. In a global economy, 
understanding the global systemic behavior is essential. It would be especially complex, when 
individual nation's currencies compete with one another. There will truly be a global village and 
economy when there is only one global currency. 

It is most helpful to discuss economic security as national security in a system of context. With 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, the crumbling infrastructure of the former Soviet Union, with the 
increasing pace of change and technology that are leading the planet beyond Alvin Toffler's "third 
wave," and the globalization of the world economy, the stable bipolar world of the cold war has 
changed forever. Instead of a global "peace dividend," which raised the living standards, the people 
around the world have inherited an increasingly complex and unstable, even chaotic, place to live. 
After World War II, General George C. Marshall said, "We are now concerned with the peace of the 
entire world. And the peace can only be maintained by the strong." If we take General Marshall's 
comments as a premise, what does it mean to be strong? Why must national security be thought of 
as a "systems" perspective in order to enable the United States, for example, to get strong, and thus 
to support commerce and peace initiatives around the world. A part of being strong relates to the 
strength of our nation's infrastructure: the foundation upon which the continuous growth of our 
society depends. This includes its strong societal and moral codes, the rule of law, stable 
governmental and political institutions, schools, and educational programs to ensure a 
knowledgeable citizenry and life-long learning. Infrastructure also includes power plants, roads, 
sewers, ports, banks, telecommunications, housings, health-care centers and hospitals, powerful 
militaries, and environmental subjects. Most important, to support all these infrastructures, it is 
essential to have a healthy market based economy with a strong industrial base and globally 
competitive industries which continuously improve their quality and productivity and produce jobs 
and more jobs. All of the mentioned elements of infrastructure are critical to national security. They 
must be sound for a nation to be strong. 
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National security cannot be viewed in any other way but in a societal systems context. In 
addition, it must be defined within that context. This may have occurred in Dr. Deming's earliest 
thinking about social systems since he told the Japanese to view their entire country as a system in 
1950. Dr. Deming would say, "A system must have an aim" to be a system. What is the aim of the 
United States? Perhaps, we could say, "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," within the system 
framework of maintaining the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and providing for a common defense. 
Of course, another system constraint includes a finite amount of tax dollars and globally 
competitive capital for free-market growth, with which to build the infrastructure and, in addition, 
the knowledgeable people essential for an effective society. A major part of the infrastructure of a 
nation is a sound economy. It, therefore, follows that one important way to secure peace around the 
world is to ensure prosperity and a high quality of life on a global basis. Economic stability, 
however, is not necessarily considered an element of national security. However, it is. Too 
frequently, national security is mainly viewed within a military framework, but that is much too 
narrow a context for the 21st century. But, in a broad definition of national security, the military 
may need to play a role to help integrate, though not control, the many "voices" that come together 
to define its nation's security. 

9. The Importance of Cultural Dimension and Human Rights: Globalization has universalized 
such values as human rights, democracy, and market. This globalization has a strong Western 
flavor. Basic technological and economic processes associated with globalization have generated 
greater global interdependence with positive and negative aspects, such as more trade, more 
dissemination of scientific knowledge, and more global information. There is also a greater danger 
to environment; terrorism has acquired a global dimension; organized crime is worldwide; and 
financial crises know no borders. Generating stability and global governance without proper 
institutions is difficult. Significant deficiencies could be observed in this area. In turn, there is 
increasing differentiation and multiplication of international actors in the globalization context and 
this has a bearing on the degree of importance and power resources with which one deals with the 
processes and seeks to influence future courses of action. A futurist vision is essential. In this 
framework and in current period of the international system, various global concepts in specific 
areas such as security have been raised. 

Human security visualizes a new global order, a world founded on global humanism. The core 
issue is to fulfill the population's basic needs in the context of globalization and interdependence. 
This presupposes, on the one hand, a tendency to unify behavior, consumption and values centered 
on universal values and, on the other hand, the requirement to recognize and respect diversity and 
particular identities and cultures. In addition, we have seen, however, that globalization increases 
differences and does not in itself fulfill any needs. Globalization also has an adverse effect on 
cultural practices and national and local identities. All this takes place in an economic and social 
polarization context in many areas of the world. The result is local ungovernability, which transfers 
instability to the global system and regional subsystems. Classic security asserts that there is no 
absolute security and that a greater security of one actor can mean a greater degree of insecurity of 
another actor. In the case of human security, we can assert that the vulnerabilities of one are 
manifested as the vulnerabilities of all, a mutual vulnerability. In the Latin American region, we 
require to pay greater attention to and seek more alternatives for the Colombian conflict. Defining 
cultural rights also enables us to better identify the cultural components of other human rights, not 
to relativise these but to supplement their interpretation, their appropriation by all actors involved 
and thereby their implementation. For example, the right to food cannot be correctly implemented 
without proper consideration for the right's cultural dimension. The same logic is applicable to most 
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human rights. Overlooking the cultural dimension of rights is particularly important factor in 
persistence of poverty. Capacity building and empowerment of persons in situation of extreme 
poverty and of social stakeholders involved in development are greatly conditioned by the exercise 
of their cultural rights (respect for their know-how, their values and identities, access to education, 
information, and cultural heritage). Investing on these resources and capacities is the best option to 
improve each person's possibility of choice. 

10. Economic Human Security, Globalization, and Cultural Impacts: Recent years have 
witnessed a marked acceleration in the tempo of globalization. Its scope has also widened beyond 
the realm of economy to embrace the domains of social, cultural, and political norms and practices. 
This powerful thrust has been associated with far-reaching consequences for economic well-being, 
social structures and political processes in countries around the world. The different parts of the 
world have become so interdependent in so many ways that it is no longer possible to understand 
their socio-economic problems and much less to do something about them without taking into 
account the play of global forces. The process of globalization has been accompanied by major 
changes in the role and responsibilities of a wide range of institutions - families, communities, civil 
society institutions, business corporations, states, and supranational organizations. An important 
consequence of the changes associated with globalization has been increased insecurity at the 
individual and the family levels. This, in turn, not only affects individual welfare, but has broader 
economic, social, and political impacts as well. In recent years, there has been a good deal of 
discussion in academic circles, especially among sociologists, on the concept and defining 
characteristics of globalization. 2 In a full treatment of the subject, it would be important to review 
the variety of conceptualizations of and approaches to globalization put forward in the literature. In 
common parlance, globalization is often equated with growing integration of national economies. 
As employed here, the concept also refers to the rapid and worldwide spread of some dominant 
social, cultural, and political norms and practices. The pattern of global economic integration also 
displays some sharp inequalities. Whether measured in terms of trade, capital flows, foreign 
investment, technology transfers or activities of transnational enterprises, most transactions take 
place among developed countries. Linkages with developing countries have expanded significantly 
in recent years, but there is a marked concentration of direction: a handful of countries account for 
the majority of flows. The fact that this group includes some large Asian and Latin American 
countries means that, in terms of population, the pattern of flows is distinctly less uneven. 
Nevertheless, most of the poorest and least developed countries are largely bypassed by the 
intensified circuits of trade, capital, and investment. 

The globalization processes have been associated with wide-ranging socio-economic 
consequences. Globalization has been associated with a number of other changes, such as 
technological progress, liberalization, and deregulation. It is quite impossible to separate out the 
economic impacts of globalization, however defined, from those of the preceding factors. There is a 
further difficulty arising from the period over which the analysis carried out. The immediate and 
short-term impacts may turn out to be very different from those of the medium and long term. 
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Despite the qualifications, it is important to stress that the globalization processes tend to produce 
certain socio-economic effects. In the short run, most of the changes associated with globalization 
are likely to deepen income inequalities. 1 The greater role of market forces in the labor and capital 
markets are expected, in most countries, to raise interest rates and lower wages, especially those of 
unskilled workers because governmental regulation of these markets is designed to control interest 
rates and ensure minimum wages. The effect is likely to be reinforced by changes in taxes and 
public expenditure, such as moves towards indirect taxes, lower marginal rates of individual and 
corporate taxes, reduction of subsidies, social security, and welfare expenditure. The deflationary 
effects on economic activities may put further pressure on employment and wages, which may be 
reinforced by labor-saving technological progress. 

Besides, cultural factors alone do not explain all of the cross- national variations in economic 
growth rates. Every economy experiences significant fluctuations in growth rates from year to year 
because of short-term factors such as technological shocks or unforeseen circumstances effecting 
outputs. These could not be attributed to cultural factors, which change gradually. A society's 
economy and political institutions also make a difference. For example, prior to 1945, North Korea 
and South Korea had a common culture, but South Korea's economic performance has been far 
superior. On the other hand, the evidence suggests that cultural diversity and differences are an 
important part of the story. Over the past five decades, the Confucian- influenced economies of East 
Asia outperformed the rest of the world by a wide margin. This holds true despite the fact that they 
are shaped by a wide variety of economic and political institutions. Conversely, during the same 
period, most African economies experienced low growth rates. Both societal -level and individual- 
level evidence suggests that the economic and political institutions of a society are not the only 
determinants of economic development; cultural factors are also important. 2 

When discussing the issue of readjustment and redefinition programs of economic development 
models, one cannot avoid the issue of poverty in the Latin American and the Andean regions in 
particular. This issue has probably received the most attention and research, and there are a number 
of accumulated studies and empirical evidences regarding the difficulty - or impossibility, as the 
case maybe - of acceding to human security when minimum conditions of participation in collective 
well-being do not exist. Thus, just to emphasize once again, proper treatment of the problem of 
overcoming poverty is a necessary condition for achieving individual, national, and international 
human security. 3 

The social and cultural impact of globalization has also been widespread. It is manifested most 
clearly in the worldwide presence of certain patterns of consumption and lifestyles. These include 
car, television, video, fashion and designer clothing, popular music, movie, TV and video show, 
dance, beverage, and fast food, namely a few prominent symbols of world culture. The socio - 
cultural impact is especially noticeable on two sections of the population: affluent minorities and 
youths. While many consumption goods and services are available only to affluent minorities in 
developing and former communist countries, others such as TV programs, videos, and fast foods 
reach the much larger proportions of the population in these countries. Another important 
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consequence of globalization is that it creates or strengthens the groups throughout the world that 
are linked by common interests or lifestyles. Affluent minorities in poor countries can thus relate to 
middle classes in the industrialized world. A common culture binds together youths from different 
parts of the world. 1 These cultural and social links strengthen the ones already created by the 
international commerce, production, finance and investment network. All these provide points of 
common interest going beyond state borders, thus further loosening of national ties. A fundamental 
aspect of social and cultural globalization is that vast multitudes of people in poor countries - but 
increasingly in the rich countries as well - are left outside these circuits of consumption and leisure 
activities. The sense of frustration engendered by deprivation is fuelled by relentless exposure, 
through the media, to the temptations and seductions of "the good life" enjoyed by the fortunate 
few. It is hardly surprising that this sometimes leads to get-rich-quick activities, which are typically 
associated with illegal acts, such as crime, arms trade, prostitution, pornography, and production 
and sale of drugs. 

One of the main consequences of accelerated globalization and the changes associated with it is 
an intensification of human insecurity. 2 It appears to have occurred across a wide spectrum of 
countries with varied socio-economic systems and levels of development. The sources of the 
insecurity can be traced in the changes in the domains of economy, society, politics and 
culture. 3 Any dynamic system generates human insecurity, but when changes occur with startling 
rapidity, the cumulative impact is quite frightening. Moreover, when the institutions and 
mechanisms in place to cushion insecurity begin to crumble under the impact of the same forces, the 
effect is intensified. Enhanced economic insecurity is at the centre of the rising spiral of human 
insecurity. The key contributory factors are intensified competition, internationalization of 
production, changes in methods of production, surges of financial speculation, and the rapidity of 
technological innovations. These dynamic forces have put unprecedented pressures on livelihood 
security, which are expressed in different ways for different groups in different countries. In most 
countries, intensification of the unemployment problem is a central element in economic insecurity. 
These sources of economic insecurity have been reinforced by changes in state policies in the field 
of income redistribution and social security. Influenced by new ideologies and buffeted by the 
factors noted above, most states have been cutting down on subsidies on items of mass 
consumption, increasing charges for social services and reducing the level and range of benefits 
under social security and welfare programs. Thus unemployment benefits, health coverage, and old- 
age pensions are being adversely affected for most citizens. 4 Family and community structures also 
undergo important changes under the influence of globalization and the changes associated with it, 
and are thus less effective in cushioning the impact of adverse economic changes. Some existing 
and new institutions such as religious bodies and citizens' organizations are trying to fill in the void, 
but their efforts have had limited impacts at best. 
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Sources of insecurity are also located in other domains of human activity. In the sphere of 
politics, the close bonds between political parties and their supporters have loosened in recent years. 
Workers, unemployed ones, and other categories of low-income groups lack confidence in the 
traditional parties to defend their interests. It is not surprising that there is a growing disenchantment 
and lack of interest in political process. In the social domain, the weakening of community and 
family structures exacerbates a sense of personal insecurity. Changes in the established patterns of 
relations between generations, sexes, and peer groups add a potent new source of anxiety for many. 1 
In the sphere of culture, the clash between traditional values and those propagated by the media and 
the consumer society contributes to conflicts and uncertainty. 

Economic security cannot be enhanced simply by reverting to the conditions and policies of 
earlier years. The forces of globalization cannot be rolled back. Technology alone has forever 
changed the world we live in. Nor does it make sense to reverse the reliance on free markets and 
private enterprise as the primary mechanisms for promoting economic progress. The great challenge 
for analysts, reformers, and leaders alike is to devise policies and institutions to ensure greater 
security in the new situation created by accelerated globalization and technological advance. It must 
be admitted that this is a daunting task and little progress has been made so far in this respect, either 
at the level of thought or action. This section can do no more than sketch the broad directions for 
policy and institutional reform for enhanced human security. Even so, more questions are raised 
than answers provided. The problems of human security differ in industrialized, transition, and 
developing countries, and so must the policies deal with them. A case in point concerns the 
prescription of higher growth rates to combat unemployment and poverty. Most developed countries 
were able to achieve near full employment in the first three decades of the post-war period, in large 
part due to historically unprecedented rates of economic growth. It is unrealistic to assume that this 
experience may repeat in future. More probably, the growth rates of the past two decades, more in 
line with historical experience, will prevail in future. In any case, both environmental considerations 
and the nature of technological progress raise serious doubts about whether higher growth is the 
best route to handling unemployment problems in rich countries. Reforms in labor markets and in 
educational and training systems could help enhancing employment possibilities. However, 
significant progress towards full employment would call for more imaginative policies and 
institutional reforms in such areas as technological progress, new combinations of work, learning 
and leisure, work sharing, novel arrangements for financing socially, and economically useful work. 

The economic growth idea is partly shaped by cultural factors encountered considerable 
resistance. A reason for this resistance is that the cultural values have been widely perceived as 
diffuse as permanent features of given societies: if cultural values determine economic growth, the 
outlook for economic development seems hopeless because culture cannot be changed. Another 
reason for opposition is that standard economic arguments supposedly suffice for international 
differences in savings and growth rates. 2 For example, the standard life cycle model and not cultural 
arguments explains the difference in saving and growth rates between, say, Germany, Japan, and 
United States. 

11. Conclusion: As the reader understand, the concept of human security is still under construction, 
considering the number of priorities and dimensions to be taken into account in order to achieve 



- Anthony Giddens, "Affluence, poverty and the idea of a post-scarcity society", in Cynthia Hewitt de Alcantara (ed.), 
Social Futures, Global Visions (UNRISD, Geneva and BlackweU, Oxford, 1996). 
2 - Rosita Dellios2 «" Mandalic Regionalism in Asia: Exploring the Relationship between Regional 
Governance and Economic Security " 'Culture Mandala 'Vol. 8, No. 1 'October-December 2008'p 19. 
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integrated action to respond to urgent and wide-ranging needs, particularly on behalf of the most 
unprotected sectors of the population. Besides, the specific links between the promotion of human 
security, the prevention of conflicts, and actions in favor of human rights and democracy should be 
clearly established. Courses of actions in these different fields often follow a very different political, 
economic, and social logic, and perhaps the time has come to create a forum for more effective 
interaction among them, especially in the area of preparing coherent policies, the implementation of 
which requires the cooperation of all social actors without exception. Another essential aspect is the 
need for a long-term perspective on the processes that may lead to new non-violent threats to peace 
and security. This perspective would require a more active and joint contribution from the social 
and human sciences and the natural sciences, particularly regarding the interactions between 
environmental degradation and worsening poverty and destitution (economic aspects). 

There are problems could be considered as human security, but there are more properly perhaps 
belong to the spheres of international and state security. To make this distinction is a necessity and 
must. Even at a human security level per se, one should distinguish between issues affecting 
'freedom from want' and issues affecting 'freedom from danger'. The former cover a wide -rang of 
fields that mix up with politics, economics, social policies, etc. Precisely for this reason, warnings 
have been given about the danger of excessive 'securitization' of problems that can normally seem 
belonging to other disciplines (as above). Human security and development fields are obviously 
interconnected. Every attempt done in the field will be too little during our lifetime. All minimally 
reasonable ideas must be encouraged in order to fill the gap between economy and society. The 
practices performed by NGOs and other non-state institutions such as foundations, neighborhood 
organizations, etc. must be supported. Similarly, the highest possible level of state concern is 
demanded. Besides making demands and controlling state institutions responsible for tackling the 
increasing of common crime and insecurity in cities, the development of civil society agencies or 
institutions, which can play an important role in improving the situation, must be encouraged. 

In addition, this paper has been concerned with the economic, political, social, cultural diversity 
and institutional consequences of accelerated globalization over the past two decades. It has focused 
particularly on heightened human insecurity resulting from the processes of globalization. Apart 
from being a source of human sufferings, intensification of economic insecurity is associated with 
social problems, ethnic conflicts, and political instability. The social support systems for 
disadvantaged groups built up in the post-war period are under severe strain and are increasingly 
ineffective in coping with these problems. Policy and institutional reforms to provide a modicum of 
social and economic security should reflect the reality of open markets, fierce competition, and 
rapid technological change. In a long run, the globalization of the economy should match to the 
globalization of social policy. 

Above all, the concepts of economic security, human security, and cultural diversity have a great 
potential to raise the priority of policies that address threats to people, their communities and 
economic and cultural environment by identifying the issues of daily life and environmental 
degradation as "security" issues. In fact, one of the findings of this study is that there is a clear 
convergence on policy requirements between economic security and human security with 
concerning diversity of culture in the four corners of our globe. The policy linkages of these 
security concerns are the policies for adaptation to economic change and those for ensuring human 
security. If these policies were fully implemented, they could lay the foundation for building 
sustainable society and, at the same time, help eradicate the root cause of social disorder and armed 
conflicts in many less/least developing countries. Besides, cultural factors alone do not explain all 
of the cross-national variations in economic growth rates. Every economy experiences significant 
fluctuations in growth rates from year to year because of short-term factors, such as technological 
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shocks or unforeseen circumstances that effect output. These could not be attributed to cultural 
factors, which change gradually. 

In conclusion, attending regional cooperation could be assessed as a useful mechanism in order 
to promote economic security in regional and international levels. Preparation of a regional 
framework for the promotion of human security in order to incorporate a number of factors such as 
ethical foundations of human security, human rights, cultural diversity, and different perceptions of 
security at the regional, national, and especially local levels, is needed to move towards the 
protection of the most vulnerable sectors of the population. One of the most important considered 
points is to promote regional approaches in order to define the most suitable requirements and 
modalities of action and jointly to promote human security and conflict prevention in each specific 
regional and cultural context. Finally, it is crystal clear that human security would never be achieved 
without promotion of economic security, and to be successful in eliminating the economic insecure 
space, the regional and international economic rates and criteria should be developed in all aspects 
so that all roots of wars and conflicts get removed. In such situation, national security and thus 
international security would appear the suitable living environment to people. 
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Abstract 

Democracy is considered as one of the best form of government because it ensures liberty of 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, equality of status and opportunity, fraternity as well 
as the right to participate in political decision making. Participation and control of governance by 
the people of the country is the essence of democracy. Panchayati Raj is one of the important 
political innovations of India, which helps establish of grass-roots democracy and ensure the 
greater people 's participations in political system of the country. Panchayati Raj Institutions that 
work as grass-root units of decentralized democratic self-government have been considered as an 
instrument of socio-economic transformation in rural India. Involvement of people at the grass- 
roots level is the most important means of bringing about socio-economic development. This very 
processes an eye opener for the village communities so far as the grassroots democratic political 
process is concerned. As a result, the people got themselves involved with the developmental 
process of the rural area. Panchayati Raj Institution has brought a many socio-political changes in 
the rural Arunachal Pradesh. Therefore, importance and effectiveness of working of Panchayati Raj 
in Arunachal Pradesh is an interesting subject of study to whether these institutions are an effective 
mechanism for the modern grassroots democratic political participation. With this objective, the 
present study is intending to shed light on the democratic decentralization political institutions and 
empowerment of people in Arunachal Pradesh. 

Keyword: Democracy, Panchayati Raj, Decentralized Democracy, Arunachal Pradesh 
Introduction: Democracy is considered as one of the best form of government because it ensures 
liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship, equality of status and opportunity, fraternity 
as well as the right to participate in political decision making. Participation and control of 
governance by the people of the country is the essence of democracy. Panchayati Raj is one of the 
important political innovations of India, which helps establish of grass-roots democracy and ensure 
the greater people's participations in political system of the country. 

Panchayati Raj Institutions that work as grass-root units of decentralized democratic self- 
government have been considered as an instrument of socio-economic transformation in rural India. 
Involvement of people at the grass-roots level is the most important means of bringing about socio- 
economic development. Decentralization of power to the Panchayat is seen as a means of 
empowering people and involving them in decision-making process. Local governments being 
closer to the people can be more responsive to local needs and can make better use of resources. The 
democratic system in a country can be ensured only if there is mass participation in the governance. 
Therefore, to achieve this objective, a system of democratic decentralization popularly known as 
Panchayati Raj has been introduced in India. 

The term 'Panchayati Raj' may be relatively new, having originated during the British 
administration, but it owes its origin to the different traditional patterns of governance, in the phase 
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of history in many parts of India. 'Raj 'literary means 'governance' or government'. Conceptually, 
panchayat can be described as an assembly of the village people or their representatives and the 
term "panchayat" is a Hindi word, which literally means assembly {Ay at) of five (Panch) wise and 
respected elders chosen and accepted by the local community. 

Mahatma Gandhi equated panchayati raj with 'village republic'. He explained his concept of 
village panchayat thus, . . .the government of the village will be conducted by the panchayat of 
five persons annually elected by the adult villagers, males and females, possessing maximum 
prescribed qualifications. These will have all the authority and jurisdiction required : since 
there will be the legislature, judiciary and executive combined without much interference even 
from the present government whose sole effective connection with the village is the 

execution of the village revenue , here there is perfect democracy based on individual 

freedom. The individual is the architect of his own government. 

Thus, Gandhi had envisaged the vision of self- sustained and self-sufficient village republic 
capable of managing own affairs, as the foundation of India's political system. The term for such a 
vision was Gram Swaraj (village self-government). 

Philosophically, Panchayati Raj is a multidimensional idea. It has its pluralistic definitions and 
wider connotations in the writings of different thinkers. Emphasizing the ideology of Panchayati 
Raj Gandhi viewed, "India lives in her village. Independence must begin at the bottom, thus making 
every village a republic or Panchayat, enjoying full powers. He remarked that, "Twenty men sitting 
at the centre could not work true democracy. It has to be worked from below by the people of every 
village. " 

The Constitution of 73 rd Amendment Act, 1992 marks a new era in the federal democratic set up 
of the country and provide constitutional status to the Panchayati Raj institutions. Initially, it was 
included in Part-(IV) under the Directive Principle of State Policy. The Article 40 herein says, "The 
state should take steps to organize village panchayat and endow them with such power and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as units of Self- Government. " 

In Arunachal Pradesh, Panchayat bodies have been the first modern political institutions. 
Democratic political process was started in the erstwhile NEFA (North East Frontier Agency) in 
1969 with the inauguration of Panchayati Raj. Significantly, the modern Panchayati Raj was 
introduced in NEFA (Present Arunachal Pradesh) on the backdrop of existing traditional tribal 
councils. In substance, the indigenous isolated tribal communities were exposed to grassroots 
political process. A new framework of participatory development and village management was 
introduced which mobilized the tribes to a great extent. Thus, the panchayat institutions engineered 
the modern political process in Arunachal Pradesh. The introduction of modern political institutions 
in Arunachal Pradesh became the key instruments for the development of village life. The people 
got the opportunity to exercise their franchise for the first time in the panchayat elections. This very 
processes an eye opener for the village communities so far as the grassroots democratic political 
process is concerned. As a result, the people got themselves involved with the developmental 
process of the rural area. Panchayati Raj Institution has brought a many socio-political changes in 
the rural Arunachal Pradesh. 

Therefore, importance and effectiveness of working of Panchayati Raj in Arunachal Pradesh is 
an interesting subject of study to whether these institutions are an effective mechanism for the 
modern grassroots democratic political participation. With this objective, the present study is 
intending to shed light on the democratic decentralization political institutions and empowerment of 
people in Arunachal Pradesh. 
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Statement of the Problem: The most significantly experiment in reforming governance in India 
from a participatory democratic decentralization point of view has been the introduction of 
constitutionally mandated panchayat system through the 73 rd constitutional amendment in the early 
1990s. It was expected that the newly created panchayat system drawing strength from the 
constitutional provisions would emerge as effective tools of local self -governance and would 
strongly further the primary objectives of economic growth and social justice. Unfortunately, many 
of the expectations have largely remained unfulfilled. 

The Panchayati Raj Institution has been working in Arunachal Pradesh since 1969, which has 
brought some significant changes in the lives of the people of rural areas. It broadened the outlook 
of the rural folks and increased their participation in political activities. It has also been instrumental 
in bringing women folks in political arena through the system of reservation. Above all, it remained 
as an instrument of development of rural areas buy ensuring participation of people in 
developmental initiatives. Conforming to the 73 rd Constitution amendment Act Arunachal Pradesh 
Panchayati Raj Act, 1997 was passed. Despite of these landmark regulations, the democratic 
decentralization and empowerment of people in Arunachal Pradesh has a distant dream for the 
people. 

Hence, the present study will be made to enquire into the actual workings of the PRIs of 
Arunachal Pradesh. 

Objectives of the Study: 

The main objectives of the study are: 

1) To understand the people's perceptions on decentralized political institutions. 

2) To have an appraisal of the people's participation in panchayati raj institutions. 

3) To assess the present working of panchayati raj as decentralized political institutions. 

4) To find ways and means to strengthen the PRIs. 

Review of Literature: There have been several studies done on the history and workings of 
Panchayati Raj in India both by the government initiatives as well as by individual scholars but the 
there are limited studies done with reference to Arunachal Pradesh. For the present study, some of 
important literatures have been reviewed. 

Joshi, R.P and Narwani, G.S, Panchayati Raj in India, Emerging Trends across the State' has 
attempted a critical study of conceptual and historical evolution of the panchayati raj in India from a 
very ancient time to present days. They also shed light on various phases of theoretical development 
and practical implementation of the system of Panchayati Raj Institutions. According to them the 
success of the moves of Panchayati Raj institutions, however, has been constrained on account of 
lack of a clear-cut vision about the shape and power of the Panchayati Raj institutions. 

Hooja, Rakesh, Democratic Decentralization and Planning ' has attempted to review the genesis 
of the concepts of Panchayati Raj and democratic decentralization. He states that there is the need 
for having a harmonious working relationship between Panchayat institution and the District 
Administration for the formulation of proper decentralize planning. 

Bandyopadya, D and Amitava, Mukherjee, New Issues in Panchayati Ra' they have made a 
significant analysis on the working of Panchayati Raj in the grassroots level in pertaining to various 
issues like that of elites groups versus dalits in Panchayati Raj institutions. 

Dubey, Sanjay, Dynamics of Tribal Local Polity and Panchayati Raj in Arunachal Pradesh" 
thoroughly discussed about the origin and historical evolution of the panchayati raj institutions in 
Arunachal Pradesh. According to his views, the panchayati raj institution has contributed a 
significant change of socio-economic and political development in grass-root level as well as in state 
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in macro level perspective. He also opinion that there is a significant declined of the traditional 
village council system in Arunachal Pradesh due to influenced of modern political institutions. 

Hajra, Anupam, "Panchayati Raj System: Strengthening Rural Decentralization and Democracy" 
has examined the role of panchayati raj institutions to strengthening rural decentralization and 
democracy. According to him, rural decentralization through panchayati raj system has provided a 
strong platform for political participation and mobilization and brought many changes in the Indian 
system of governance. 

Dogra, Bharat, an article "Criminalization of Grassroots Politics" case study of Uttar Pradesh 
has revealed the growing role of criminals and anti-social elements in panchayati raj institutions in 
several parts of the country. This is particularly evident at the time of panchayat elections. A 
disturbing find of his study is that the violence and factionalism, which affects several villages at 
election time, and sometimes continue for a long time. The side that emerges victorious in election 
ignores the needs of the other sections. 

Sharma, B.M in his article published in, "A Step Towards District Government", The Indian 
Journal of Public Administration (2010)" volume-(VI) has analyzed the relationship between the 
panchayati raj and district administrative functioning. According to him the Panchayati Raj 
Institutions are stirring the conscience of common people and slowly but surely they are becoming 
aware their political rights. But still the local change has a long way to go and there are many 
roadblocks, which it should clear before achieving something, substantial and significant. Further, 
he examined the feasibility of the inclusion of a fourth list as "local list" for PRIs in the 
Constitution. This fourth list may incorporate the subjects allotted to the local bodies in the Eleventh 
Schedule of the Constitution. 

Swain, P.C, Panchayati Raj, Study of Arunachal Pradesh, has extensively analyses the 
panchayati raj system in the tribal situation of Arunachal Pradesh in Lohit district. According to 
him panchayati raj institutions is first modern political institutions in Arunachal Pradesh that 
promotes the greater political participations and political socializations at grassroots level. However, 
he stated that the tribal hilly areas find it difficult to adopt the constitutional provisions of the new 
panchayati raj system because of the predominance of rigid customary law as well as indigenous 
institutions over the existing panchayat bodies. Further, the panchayat leaders, administrators and 
technocrats function within the framework of panchayati raj system with tribal/ local dynamics. 

Karbak Gomo, Decentralization, Panchayati Raj and Rural Development in Arunachal Pradesh: 
A study of West Siang District, Ph.D thesis, Rajiv Gandhi University Itanagar, 2010, made in-depth 
study on the working of panchayati raj and its role on decentralization planning and 
implementations of various rural development pragrammes. However, his study is only limited to 
his study area of west siang district. 

Tiwari, Nupur, "Reinventing the Delivery of Essential Social Services at Grassroots Level 
Through Panchayati Raj", published in kurukshetra, April, pp.26-28, has concluded that active 
participation of people in grassroots planning will bring about the desired transformation of the 
region by establishing peace and setting in motion the wheels of progress towards prosperity. 
Moving from a model of central provision to that of decentralization to local governments 
introduces a new relationship between national and local policy makers while altering several 
existing relationship such as the between the citizens, elected politicians and the local bureaucracy. 

Universe of the Study: The study was conducted on two administrative blocks of Upper Subansiri 
district viz. Chetam Anchal Block and Daporijo Sigin-1 Anchal Block. The Chetam Circle is situated 
on Sippi-Koro river basin, which is under the administrative control of the Circle Officer (CO), and 
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all the administrative works are functioning through district headquarter Daporjo under Giba CD 
Block. It is 24 km away from the district headquarter and comprises of 24 villages. In Chetam 
Circle, there are 1 Zilla Parishad Member (ZPM), 14 Anchal Samiti Members (ASM) and 48 Gram 
Panchayat Members (GPM). For the field research mainly three villages were selected from the 
Chetam Circle for study areas viz. Sera, Siga and Soki villages. 

Another study area is Daporijo Segin-I block which itself is district headquarter. This area is 
comprises of 24 villages (mainly three villages were taken for study areas namely Nima, Sippi and 
Sekar and there are 01 Zilla Parishad Member (ZPM), 08 Anchal Samiti Members and 22 Gram 
Panchayat Members (GPM). This block is more advanced in comparison to Chetam Block in terms 
of road communication, health facilities, education, electricity and all the modern accessories. The 
samples consist of 18 Gram Panchayat Members, 10 Anchal Samiti Members and 02 Zilla Parishad 
Members and 1 80 general respondents, 30 each from 6 villages. 

Methodology: The present study is based on both the method of historical, survey research. The 
data and information has been collected both through primary and secondary sources. For the 
process of collecting primary data, different tools and techniques like interview scheduled, 
questionnaire, formal and informal discussions and participant observation etc. were followed for 
the present study. Two sets of questionnaire-one for panchayati raj representatives and the other for 
the general people including few officials or beneficiaries. Accordingly, interviews were conducted 
with panchayat representatives, beneficiaries, officials and other who are engaged in related 
activities. Apart from the primary data, the books, journal from library, released records and 
documents and both published and unpublished works has been used for secondary sources. 

Critical Evaluation of Panchayati Raj Institutions in Arunachal Pradesh: Panchayati Raj 
Institutions are an important political innovations of India, for the establishment of grass-roots 
democracy and to ensure the greater people's participations in political system of the country. The 
prime objectives of panchayati Raj system is to decentralization of power at grass root level which 
gives powers to the villagers. Gandhiji had aptly remarked that independence must begin at the 
bottom. Every village ought to be a republic or panchayat with the authority and resources to realize 
the potential for economic and social development of the village. Gandhiji's views found articulation 
in Article 40 of the Constitution. It enjoins that "the States shall take steps to organise village 
panchayats with such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
units of self-government'. 

Systems of Panchayat bodies have been the first modern political institutions in Arunachal 
Pradesh. Democratic political process was started in the erstwhile NEFA (North East Frontier 
Agency) in 1969 with the inauguration of Panchayati Raj. The first Prime Minister of India Pandit 
Nehru's Government followed Verrier Elwin's idea of retaining the identity of the tribes and also 
the British policy of isolation until 1962 when China attacked this part of India. Elwin's view as 
expressed in A Philosophy for NEFA, "let the tribes grow in their own way on their own heritage, 
according to their own genius and tradition". Pt. Nehru also favoured the Elwin principles of 
tribal development and he wrote in his forward to V. Elwin's Philosophy for NEFA "I had a feeling 
that we should help them to grow in their own way". As Nehru adopted the policy of development 
but without interferences in internal affairs of the traditional political institutions of tribes of the 
region. 

However, after the Sino-Indian war of 1962, the Government of India was compelled to change 
its policies towards NEFA and undertook a number of measures for its speedy politico -economic 
developments to bring the indigenous tribes into national mainstream. A committee was appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Dying Ering for the purpose and specially to recommend regarding the 
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democratic decentralization in NEFA. As a result of the historic recommendation of the Dying 
Ering Committee, the modern democratic political institutions were introduced first time in NEFA, 
which incorporated the same in North-East Frontier Agency Panchayati Raj Regulation, 1967 
with few modifications. Significantly, the modern Panchayati Raj Institutions were introduced in 
NEFA (Present Arunachal Pradesh) on the backdrop of existing traditional tribal councils. 

In the first stage of development of Panchayati Raj System during the NEFA period has a 
significant positive impact on the little known tribal belts. The indigenous isolated tribal 
communities were first time exposed to modern grassroots political process and subsequently a new 
framework of participatory development and village management was introduced which mobilized 
the tribes to a great extent. Thus, the Panchayat Raj Institutions engineered the modern political 
process in Arunachal Pradesh at grass root level as well as state. It can be assumed that the 
introduction of modern political institutions in Arunachal Pradesh have been an instrumental to 
brought a many significant changes for the development of village life. The people got the 
opportunity to exercise their franchise for the first time in the panchayat elections. So the PRIs has 
become an eye opener for the village communities so far as the grassroots democratic political 
process is concerned. Since the introduction of the Panchayati Raj in Arunachal, the people are 
actively participating in the electoral process of the state. There are many good impacts on rural 
leadership pattern in the state as set of new young leadership emerged with the shifting of authority 
from traditional to an elected one. The political parties made entry to the village level which 
significantly playing a political socialization to rural people and broadened their political 
perceptions and attitudes. The Panchayat leaders dominated the village affairs, replacing the 
numerically learner clans. The political outlook of the people is now increasing to broad level and 
subsequently the narrow ethnic interests of the village people were minimized. Thus, the Panchayati 
Raj system added a new dimension to the traditional ethnic political process of Arunachal Pradesh 
through a method of gradual modernization. 

In a subsequent period of time, the Arunachal Pradesh Panchayati Raj Bill, 1997 duly passed by 
the Arunachal Pradesh State Legislative Assembly received the assent of the President of India on 
13 April 2001(Act no.5 of 2001). This Act is known as the Arunachal Panchayati Raj Act, 1997. 
This is an Act to replace the NEFA Panchayati Raj Regulation 1967 by a comprehensive law in 
line with 73 rd Constitutional Amendment Act, 1992. The Act of 1997 extends to the whole of 
Arunachal Pradesh. This act provides for three-tier Panchayat system with wider representation as 
well as expanded developmental functions. 

In fact, the new Act has become a landmark step so far as modernizing the Arunachal Panchayati 
Raj Institutions in line with all India pattern. With this development the panchayat bodies have been 
revitalized to provide more representation to the socially disadvantage groups particularly tribal 
women in the state. Further, the new Panchayati Raj Act has entrusted a sizeable developmental 
functions for bringing rapid socio-economic development in village of Arunachal Pradesh. On the 
whole, the Panchayati Raj Institutions have played a great role in shaping the modern political 
process of Arunachal Pradesh. 

Therefore, importance and effectiveness of working of Panchayati Raj in Arunachal Pradesh is an 
interesting subject to understand whether these institutions are effective political institutions for the 
rural development and for the modern grassroots democratic political participation of the people. In 
view of the various shortcomings and challenges confronted to PRIs and in order to impart certainty, 
continuity and strength to PRIs, certain basic and essential features were enshrined in the 
Constitution by 73 rd Amendment. The 73 rd Amendment to the constitution, which confers 
constitutional status on the protection to the PRIs, is undoubtedly a landmark in the process of 
democratic decentralization in the state. It facilitated emergence of vibrant, meaningful and effective 
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units of rural local government. In conformity to this amendment, the States are expected to take 
necessary measures to empower PRIs. 

Although there are positive notes about some achievements in the functioning of panchayati raj 
in Arunachal Pradesh, but there is a general feelings today that the 73 rd Constitutions Amendment 
Act, has not implemented in letter and spirit in case of Arunachal Pradesh Panchayat Raj system. It 
has observed that the functioning of grassroots democratic institutions depend heavily even today on 
State Government assistant or aid. The 73 rd Constitution Amendment Act makes it clear that 29 
types of power and functions should be transferred to the PRIs. In addition to these powers and 
functioned the Arunachal Panchayati Raj Act 1997 provided with certains power and functions to 
PRIs. However, the state government has yet to implement or devolve these power and function to 
grass root level of political institutions. A series of Government has given a assurance to devolve the 
constitutional power and functions to Panchayati Raj Institutions but it has never been practically 
implemented and devolution of power to PRIs remains in many respects a distant dream for the 
people of Arunachal Pradesh. 

Further it was expected that the newly created panchayat system drawing strength from the 
constitutional provisions would emerge as effective tools of local self -governance and would 
strongly further the primary objectives of economic growth and social justice. Unfortunately, the 
expectations have largely remained unfulfilled in case of Arunachal Pradesh as many of the rural 
areas has yet to see the light of developments and still large section of the people are remain poor 
and illiterate in state. On the other hand, despite the many efforts and initiatives taken up by the 
State Government to reform the grass root democratic political institutions, the panchayat system 
continues to be plagued by immense difficulties and faces stiff resistance from several quarters. The 
ground reality of the working of Panchayati Raj system indicates very weak and ineffective 
implementation which leading to little progress on the path of real democratic decentralization. This 
weak implementation is further compounded by different factors like the resistance and non- 
cooperation from bureaucracy, political class or elites, who view panchayats as a serious threat to 
their interests and hegemony. On the other hands, lack of capacities at grassroots level, lack of 
information among common people about Panchayati Raj and lack of political education among the 
ordinary people whose political role is critical for effective Panchayat functioning. Political leaders 
of high order (Member of Legislative Assembly) control financial powers of panchayats, so 
panchayat institutions are totally paralyses of financial position. Today election to the panchayat 
bodies are fought on party lines, which often resulted into political rivalries at the clan and 
community level. Faction fighting is largely witness in most of the rural areas during the panchayat 
election. It is yet to see the true working of democratic decentralization of power to the villagers in 
Arunachal pradesh, which is big question mark for the people of Arunachal. 

Following are some of the tables, which illustrate the detail responses of people through 
researcher field study. 

Table: 1.1 



Table showing the people's knowledge about Panchayati Raj institutions. 



Respondents 


Response 


Total 


Yes 


% 


No 


% 


Panchayat Leaders 


30 


100 


00 


00 


30(100) 


General Respondents 


172 


95.55 


08 


4.45 


180(100) 



Sources: - Field Survey, 2012. 
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The inquiry began with the assessment of their knowledge about the Panchayati Raj institutions. 
During the field survey, the researcher has interviewed 30 respondents from Panchayat 
representatives and 180 general respondents. When asked about their knowledge on Panchayati Raj 
institutions, 100 per cent respondents from the panchayat representatives answered positively that 
they know what the meaning of PRIs, and 95.55 per cent general respondents responded the same. 

On researcher's supplementary question to people, whether they participate in Panchayat 
elections, the responses were over-whelming positive. All the respondents positively affirmed that 
they take part in panchayat elections. However, respondents also reported that the villagers do not 
'actually' elect most of the panchayat representatives, as they have been selected influential persons 
of the area. 

Table: 1.2 



People's knowledge of power, functions and responsibilities of Panchayati Raj. 



Respondents 


Response 


Total 




Yes 


% 


No 


% 


Panchayat Leaders 


12 


40 


18 


60 


30(100) 


General Respondents 


60 


33.34 


120 


66.66 


180(100) 



Sources: - field Survey, 2012. 



Concerning the knowledge about power, functions and responsibilities of the PRIs, it was 
disheartening to know that only 40 per cent of the respondents from panchayat representatives were 
aware of the power, functions and responsibilities of PRIs, and 60 per cent of total representatives 
were not aware of power and functions of PRIs. When the same query was asked to public, 33.34 
per cent of them answered positively that they are aware of its power and functions. However, an 
overwhelming majority of 66.66 per cent of respondents of general masses also do not have 
knowledge about the power, functions and responsibilities of panchayats. 

Thus, it is evident from the tables 1.2 that majority of the respondents people were ignorant and 
unaware of the rights and responsibilities meant for the PRIs. The reason behind this may be that 
most of them were illiterate and they are hardly concerned about the structures, role, and procedures 
of grass-root democracy. 

Table: 1.3 



People's response on effectiveness of the present three-tier system of Panchayati Raj Institution. 



Respondents 


Response 


Total 


Yes 


% 


No 


% 


Don't know 


% 


Panchayat Leaders 


12 


40 


14 


46.66 


04 


13.33 


30(100) 


General 
Respondents 


64 


35.55 


80 


44.44 


36 


20 


180(100) 



Sources: - field Survey, 2012. 



With regards to the effective functioning of the present three-tier PRIs, we have got a mixed 
responses. 40 per cent of panchayat leaders and 35.55 per cent of general respondents replied 
affirmatively, as shown in table 1.3. On the other hand, 46.66 per cent of panchayat leaders, 44.44 
per cent of general respondents were negative about the effectiveness of PRIS. 

During the field study when researcher separately interacted with the Gram Panchayat Members 
(lowest tier) of PRs, they reported that the Anchal Samiti Member of their villages did not consult 
them while preparing and submitting the schemes at District Planning Committee (DPC) and their 
signature are obtained later on. They also reported that even ASM produced forgery official stump 
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and signature of the GPM for preparing schemes. They told that present system of PRIs creates 
tensions, groupism and factionalism in the villages. 



Table: 1.4 



People's response on helpfulness of PRI to rural people. 



Respondents 


Response 


Total 


very 
helpful 


% 


Somewhat 
helpful 


% 


Unhelpful 


% 


Panchayat Leaders 


08 


26.66 


22 


73.33 


00 


00 


30(100) 


General Respondents 


17 


9.44 


136 


75.55 


27 


15 


180(100) 



Sources: - field Survey, 2012. 



In response to the query on whether the PRIs are helpful for rural people, 26.66 per cent of 
panchayat representatives and very less numbers of general respondents i.e. 9.44 per cent expressed 
that PRIs are very helpful for rural people. While an overwhelming majority of respondents, 73.33 
per cent of panchayat representatives and 75.55 per cent of general respondents were of the opinion 
that PRIs are "somewhat" helpful for rural people. 



Table: 1.6 

People's participation in panchayat meeting or gram sabha meeting. 



Respondents 


Response 


Total 


yes 


% 


No 


% 


Panchayat Leaders 


24 


80 


06 


20 


30(100) 


General Respondents 


40 


22.23 


140 


77.77 


180(100) 



Sources: - field Survey, 2012. 
Meetings are regarded as one of the important devices to judge the working of any institutions, at 
either the national level or state or local level. They reflect the efficacy of an institution in 
formulating policies and programmes, which reflect the opinions and attitudes of the members 
participating in it. This is to say, "Important test of any programme decentralization is the freedom it 
allows for the expression and restraints it imposes to protect the public interest." 5 Meeting also 
offers an opportunity to the members to express the public grievances and the genuine feelings of 
the masses. The utility of the meetings will be very well understood, only by examining the 
involvement and participation of the members which is very much influence by their socio- 
economic and political background. 

Table: 1.7 

Showing the total panchayat or gram sabha meetings conducted in the study gram sabha. 



Name of villages 


Year 


Total 


2008 


2009 


2010 


2011 


2012 


Sera 


01 


01 








02 


Siga 


01 




01 


01 




03 


Soki 


01 






01 




02 


Sippi 




01 




01 




02 


Sikar 


02 


01 


02 


02 


01 


08 


Nima 


02 


02 


01 


01 


01 


07 
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With this in view, an attempt has made to examine the deliberation of the meetings and people's 
participations in PRIs. In response to the query, overwhelming majorities of panchayat leaders of 80 
per cent were affirmatively replied and 20 per cent of panchayat leaders responded negatively. 
Those who positively reply said that they had attended the Block level and District level Panchayat 
meetings regarding implementations and formulations of policies of various rural development 
programmes like BRGF, NREGA etc. and other development related issues. However, in village 
level they never attended Panchayat meeting. On the other hand, 22.23 per cent general respondents 
positively answered and an absolute majority of 77.77 per cent of general respondents replied that 
they never attended Gram Sabha meetings. 

Table: 3.6 



People's response on development activities done by the panchayats in their respective areas. 



Respondents 


I 


tesponse 


Total 


Yes 


% 


No 


% 


No response 


% 


Panchayat Leaders 


14 


76.6 
6 


00 


00 


07 


23.33 


30(100) 


General Respondents 


27 


15 


119 


66.11 


34 


18.88 


180(100) 



Sources: - field Survey, 2012. 



This section deals with the actual working of panchayats for village development. The intention 
here is to find out what the village panchayats have actually done for development of villages by 
implementing various developmental programmes. Arunachal Panchayat Raj Act of 1997 has 
entrusted the village panchayats with various functions in different spheres. However, in actual 
practice, the panchayats have carried out only a few of these functions. On being asked to the 
respondents whether the PRIs have brought developments in the village. In response to this, it was 
heartening to note that 76.66 per cent of panchayat leaders replied "yes". Only 15 per cent of public 
gave the same reply. They were of the view that panchayats have brought some changes in the 
village through different centrally sponsored schemes like Backward Region Grant Funds (BRGF) 
which is only received by Upper Subansiri district in Arunachal Pradesh, Mahatma Gandhi National 
Rural Employment Guarantee Act (MGNREGA), Integrated Watershed Management Programme 
(IWMP), Indira Awaz Yojana (IAY), Rural Sanitation Programme, SGYS, etc. Through these 
schemes a number of development work have been taken up. The some of the works, which have 
been completed under these schemes, are renovation of School Buildings, CC-steps, Minor 
Irrigation Projects (MIP), Land Development (LD), Flood Control, Orange garden, Community hall, 
Suspension bridges, Water supply, rural link roads, Fishponds, Play ground, etc. During the field 
survey, it has been found that all the six study villages have done similar types of development 
works. 

However, it has also been found that there are big anomalies in the implementation and execution 
of the works because Gram Sabha meetings were never conducted while executing and preparing 
the schemes. It is also revealed that as per the records of the concerned Block Development Office 
many development works have been completed in these study villages but that these are done only 
in paper work. 

Almost all the schemes are prepared in individuals name by the panchayat leaders themselves. 
On the other side an overwhelming respondent from general respondents, 66.11 per cent felt that so 
far, the PRIs did not bring any developments in village. They argued that they have not seen any 
works. Further, they said that all the rural schemes which are meant for rural development have 
never been successfully implemented and only highly influence persons of the area, panchayat 
members, politicians and concern officers takes the maximum benefit in the name of rural masses. 
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Thus, PRIs remain as mere democratic institution at grassroots level for state politics and in 
Arunachal Pradesh PRIs has become as like an agency of party in power at State Government. 
During the field survey, it was found that people openly criticized their panchayat leaders. They said 
that after winning the election panchayat leaders do not visit to them and never ask about their 
problems. 

Table: 1.7 



People response on political interference in the working of PRIs. 



Respondents 


Response 


Total 


Yes 


% 


No 


% 


Don't know 


% 


Panchayat Leaders 


18 


60 


06 


20 


06 


20 


30(100) 


General Respondents 


137 


76.11 


20 


11.11 


23 


12.77 


180(100) 



Sources: - field Survey, 2012. 



The political interferences by the local politicians or MLAs significantly affect the functioning 
of the panchayat bodies. 6 The state levels as well as local politicians are interested in creating vote 
bank in the villages by using the Panchayati Raj institutions. In most of the cases, the members 
belonging to the ruling party in the State dominate these institutions at block and the district levels. 

Thus in this study an attempt has been made to find out political interference in the PRIs. In 
response to our query on the level of political interference and party politics in the working of PRIs, 
we got an overwhelming majority of 60 per cent of panchayat leaders and 76.11 per cent of general 
respondents with "yes" answer. Only 20 per cent of panchayat members and 11.11 per cent of 
general respondents answered negatively and remaining 20 per cent of panchayats and 12.77 per 
cent of general respondents did not reply. It is clear from the above data that there is political 
interference in the working of panchayat system and they expressed that due to political interference 
by local politicians, the functioning of panchayat bodies are affected. They also narrated that during 
panchayat elections party politics plays a very significant role to divide the villagers in party colour. 
In one of our study village i.e.Nima, about 90 per cent of the respondents were affiliated with one 
political party i.e. Indian National Congress (I). It seems that this village is dominated by one party 
politics. Further, some of the panchayat members reported that their association or linkage with 
higher-level politicians ensures better officials cooperation. 

However, maximum of respondents like intellectuals, youths and elites members of the society 
opine that panchayat representatives' linkages with the ruling political party are for their personal 
interests, ignoring the interest of the rural community at large and creates a misunderstanding among 
the villagers by dividing them on party lines. 

When interacting with the Block Development Officers about the extent of political interference 
in administrative works, they expressed strong dissatisfactions about the frequent interference by the 
politicians in their official's functions. They also reported the close association of the ASMs and 
ZPMs with the MLAs and Ministers. These panchayat members take a due advantage by using their 
political linkage to exercise control and influence over the officials. 

Therefore, we can assume that the ideas of Gandhi and JP Narayan remain defeated. The 
sarvodaya idea inspired by Gandhiji was that PRIs should be "Non-political", meaning that political 
parties should be kept out of Panchayat bodies. Jaya Prakash Narayan believed that parties had 
corrupted the whole of the Panchayati Raj programme and had used decentralization for selfish 
party interests. 

Conclusion Incorporated with the Findings and Suggestions: To become a strong and vibrant 
grass root political institutions, the Panchayati Raj Institutions today needs a numbers of corrective 
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measures in Arunachal Pradesh. Still today, the functioning of self-government is heavily depending 
on the State Government. The State Government should be devolved the all power and functions 
given to the Panchayat Raj Institutions. There are some of the noteworthy points as per my study 
and personal observations, which may not be appropriated but would like interpret in a simplest 
way. Accordingly, in this section finding of the study and based on them gives some suggestions or 
recommendations for remedial measures to make the PRIs more effective and proper 
implementation of rural development programmes in the State. The findings and recommendations 
are based on the detailed study of the working of PRIs obtained from the field study of the six 
villages of Upper Subansiri district of Arunachal Pradesh and researcher's personal observations of 
the functioning of PRIs in the State, which reveals certain significant and meaningful findings. 

Findings: The findings of the study reveal that the PRIs in Arunachal Pradesh have been exercising 
very few powers and perform very few functions. The majority of respondents observed that the 
intended functions were not transferred to PRIs. It is observed that the Government of Arunachal 
Pradesh is not willing to devolve power and transfer functions to PRIs. As Pratap Chandra Swain 
has rightly states that in Arunachal Pradesh, the State Government obviously preferred the 
"Bureaucratic Raj to Panchayati Raj". 

Some of the important findings of the study are that many of panchayat representatives and 
people were not aware about the power, functions and responsibilities of the PRIs under various 
constitutional provisions especially the provisions of the 73 rd Amendment Act. Very significantly, 
about 60 per cent of people's representatives and 66.66 per cent of general respondents are not 
aware about the power, functions and responsibilities of the PRIs. Therefore, it is cleared that 
bureaucrats or government department may have the upper hands in the implementation of the 
various provisions and development activities of PRIs in the district. So far the effectiveness of the 
present three-tier Panchayati Raj system is concerned around 46.66 per cent of peoples' 
representatives and 44.44 per cent of general respondents were negatively answered. From the 
respondents' opinion, it has been found that Block level and District level panchayat bodies are 
dominating the village level panchayat bodies in which resulted into ineffective working of present 
three-tier panchayat bodies. One of the significant finding in this study is that there is no proper co- 
ordination between these three Panchayat tiers while implementing and formulating the various 
policies and programmes which lingering the developmental process at the grassroots level. 
Therefore, the majority of the people did not satisfy with the present set up of PRIs. 

As far as the political interference in the working PRIs is concerned, it has found that political 
leaders are still controlling the PRIs. In my study it has been found that the political leaders like 
MLAs and Minister are interfering in the working of PRIs and they get the development work done 
in their political reasons and as such, the needy and remote villages are neglected and remain 
underdeveloped in the my study areas. All the people representatives have direct linkage with the 
political party. They contested panchayat elections on political party tickets. The high-level 
politicians used panchayat bodies as vote bank and influence zones in the area. Due to political 
interference, the PRIs experience the factional fight and group formation among the panchayat 
leaders themselves and public also. The internal divisions among the panchayat leaders are due to 
their diversified backgrounds and confronting political interests. 

Findings of the study also reveal that there are officials or bureaucratic dominance over the 
decision-making process and implementation or execution of various rural development 
programmes in the district. They reported that sometimes officials do not accept the decisions made 
by the Gram Sabha meeting. It is strange that the bureaucrats' functions as the Ex-officio level head 
of the panchayat bodies in Arunachal Pradesh under its statutory Panchayat Raj Regulation. As the 
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bureaucrats enjoy vast statutory powers, the elected representatives believe that the Panchayati Raj 
system is imposed one over them by the officials. The Panchayat leaders/elites people express 
strong dissatisfactions against the bureaucratic upper hand in the finalization of the developmental 
schemes. Officials delay, unsympathetic attitude and target minded nature of the bureaucrats and 
lack of transparency in the implementation of developmental programmes etc. are some of the 
hindrances before the PRIs. They also blame the bureaucrats for creating artificial dearth of fund 
and for submitting false information and report. Due to large-scale bureaucratic domination, 
Arunachal Panchayati Raj degenerates into "Bureaucratic Raj" as Pratap Chandra swain observed. 
The bureaucratic dominance adversely affects the process of democratic decentralization as far as 
PRIs are concerned. The people's representatives play a subordinate role to the bureaucrats. 

As far as the meeting of the Panchayati Raj bodies at all the three levels are concerned, it was 
found that meetings are not taking place regularly. It is cleared that the highest meeting conducted in 
the study area from year 2008 to 2012 is only 08 times at Sikar village and lowest meeting 
conducted within this period is 02 times at Sera village. It was observed that even if the meeting is 
held people did not participate in the meeting. The village level panchayat meeting or gram sabha 
meeting are held on paper only. Therefore, the people participations in working of PRIs in the study 
area are very weak. Thus, we can say that the concept of grass roots democracy and democratic 
decentralization remains a Utopia because people's participation in PRIs is inadequate. It was also 
found that maximum of respondents expressed that instead of three-tiers of panchayats, there should 
be two tiers- one at the district level and other at the village level. In other words, they preferred 
strengthening of the structure at village level i.e. Gram Sabha. They wanted that Gram Sabha 
should be given more powers and should be involved in the planning process so that the objectives 
of grass-roots democracy can be achieved. They too opined that there is no need of panchayat Samiti 
at block level and it is unnecessary delay for functioning of PRIs. According to the provisions of the 
new Act, 29 subjects have been given to the panchayats. However, our findings reveal that very few 
of these subjects have been transferred to the panchayats and are neither substantial nor meaningful. 
They are only supervising in nature. 

This study strongly brings out the contradictory realities of the panchayat system in Arunachal 
Pradesh. On the one hand, there is very progressive legislation, policies and guidelines for the 
panchayats backed by strong political will. On the other hand, the ground reality clearly indicates 
weak and ineffective implementation of the panchayat system, leading to little progress on the path 
of real democratic decentralization. Therefore, the study clearly identifies many of broad sets of 
issues that are hampering the development of an effective panchayat system in the state. 

Suggestions: In the present section, some suggestions are being given to further strengthen the 
panchayati Raj institutions in Arunachal Pradesh and for proper implementation of various rural 
development programmes. These suggestions are based on the findings of the study and researcher's 
personal field experience. Though our suggestions may not be appropriate for the proper functioning 
of the PRIs in the state, yet we feel that it will be helpful for further strengthening of Panchayati Raj 
system in the State if the people considered it in policy formulation. Some of the suggestions are as 
follows: 

> As per the findings, all the three tiers of PRIs are not so effective at present. Hence, it is 
suggested that the three-tiers of the PRIs have to be made effective and for this, first of all, the 
Gram Sabha have to be made functional. People have to be made aware and mobilized about 
the potential of Gram Sabhas. 
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> It is further suggested that Gram Sabha should be involved in the planning process. The Gram 
Sabha should list out priorities and assist in the selection of beneficiaries for various 
programmes and schemes. 

> Comprehensive training programmes can improve upon the competence and capacities of 
rural leaders. Proper training programme should be imparted at District, Block and village 
level and it should be made compulsory for all the elected panchayat members. 

> It is also suggested that minimum education qualification should be made compulsory for 
contesting the panchayat election. 

> The eleventh Schedule provided twenty-nine functions for PRIs but they have not been 
transferred to the panchayats. Hence, it is suggested that the stated functions should be 
immediately transferred to the PRIs for effective implementation. 

> Factors like personal efficiency and educational background could be given preference to 
become leaders in the PRIs. 

> The elected leaders of these institutions need to be at least literate who can read and write, so 
that they could guide and tell the villagers about the various provisions of the PR-Act. 

> There should not be any groupism and party politics in terms of planning i.e. selection and 
location of schemes rather genuine implementation of the projects are necessary for 
strengthening the decentralized planning. 

> The administrative wing and local politicians associated with the PRIs should not dominate 
the elected representatives. 

> Further, in order to encourage the participation of women there should not be any social 
restriction. The family members and society as a whole should support women 
representatives. 

> Another immediate step to enrich these institutions is the transferring of financial powers. 
Therefore, it is to be suggested that the State Government should release their share to the 
institution in time. Besides, the Finance Commission should take feasible steps for the 
transferring of financial power to these institutions as soon as possible. 

> Besides, literature related to the various provisions of rural development should be provide to 
the panchayat leaders as well as to the common villagers so that they will be more acquainted 
with their functions and various developmental schemes. Further, all the guidelines of rural 
development programmes should be made available to panchayat leaders and common 
villagers. 

> A continues assistance by the State Government is highly needed in every sphere of activities. 
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Abstract 

This paper has a special focus upon the very premises for which NAM was given birth. In 21 s 
century everywhere there are new moves and counter moves. The philosophy or great political 
ideals of the previous century are now a part of the past. Where does the politics of subcontinent 
stand in present day scenario is something, a million dollar question. My research paper tries to 
answer all the quarries of the present situation where western politics and thinking is challenging 
the economic and political ideology of the Orient. In this scenario where does the Orient stand, 
what is NAM doing presently. Is Non-Aligned Movement in 21st Century relevant. 
Key Words: NAM, 21st Century, Subcontinent stand, western politics, political ideology. 

Introduction: When we say our policy is one of the Non-alignments, obviously we mean Non- 
alignment with military blocs. It is not a single native policy. It is a positive one. The term Non- 
alignment was first coined by George Liska. Who used to describe the policies of the states, which 
decided not to join either of the two power blocs in world politics of post war years? George Liska 
was the first to come close to accepting the term of Non-alignment, in a really scientific manner. 

According to Dr.Mohindra Kumar, "Non-alignment is one of those phenomenons of international 
politics which appeared on the international scene after the Second World War and which represent 
an important force in shaping the nature of International Relations. As we know that the main 
objective of NAM was to keep its members away from cold war politics. Cold war got ended up in 
1990's. So, some scholars are of the opinion that NAM remains no more relevant now and it has 
served its purpose. But on the other hand many scholars are of the view that, "NAM's mission 
remains more relevant than ever; in the light of growing gulf between the rich and poor countries". 
As long as poverty or the gulf between rich and poor exists NAM remains absolutely essential. 

Nam Irrelevant and Invalid: Some scholars mostly Western used to not only criticize, but also 
jeer at non-alignment movement. They relegated by calling it hypo-critic, in effective and worth 
less. However, in the last few years-nonwestern scholars and even leaders and representatives of few 
non-aligned countries have also started realizing the redundancy and irrelevance of this movement. 
The circumstances that led to the creation of this movement have under gone a sea change .The 
following changes have rendered the utility of the NAM doubtful: 

i) Decolonization has become a fait accompli. 

ii) Cold war has ended and detente is again beginning with new vigor and vitality. 

iii) Military blocs have tumbled down. 

iv) Military bases have become a thing of the past owing to advance in science and technology 
and its use for military purposes. 

v) Bi-polar world is non-existent. 

vi) Collapse of communism and communist blocs and resultant de- idealization of world politics. 

vii) Irreversible trends towards peaceful co-existence and active economic cooperation. 
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viii) Trends towards disarmament have been gaining momentum since 1921. The aligned of the 
East and West have taken steps towards 20-30 percent reduction in defense forces. 

ix) Since the US has emerged as the sole world power following the collapse of Soviet Union, 

Many non-aligned countries went to leave the NAM. In September 1991, Argentina actually 
dropped out of the NAM. Where is the question of keeping aloof from rival blocs, some people ask, 
when there is only one effective power and the other is in ruins? 

The NAM has also become defunct owing to the following reasons; 

1. Outdated Economic Stand: For years NAM has been trying to get rich nations to give aid to 
the poor nations .It wants that rich nations commit 0.7% of their GDP as aid. This figure has 
not been met, except by a few countries. The Foreign aid figure of $850 billion has been 
declining at about 10% annually. Instead of relying on aid, NAM countries have to get more 
private investment into their countries. Despite the fact NAM had Strong Economic Premises 
also to Come into being; military alone was not a factor to reckon on. 

2. Lack of Economic Pragmatism: Many of the economic ideas which were in vogue in the past 
are updated today. However, many NAM members are rooted in ideas of socialism and state 
control, ideas popular at the time of Nehru and Nassir. This has made them impossible to move 
forward. They continue complaining about the IMF and the WTO but lack the muscle to do 
anything. Rather than complaining about the new trade regime, the countries must adjust to 
changing realities and learn to derive strength from them. 

3. Duplicacy: NAM today competes with G-7, ASEAN and the Commonwealth, which are 
similar groups of nations. The other groups are more effective, as they deal with economic and 
trade issues. NAM does not do that, nor does it take up any diplomatic initiative. It has no 
position even on issues like human rights, child exploitation and gender issues. As a result, its 
members have to follow the Western dictates in this regard. 

4. Leadership: The statesmen who started NAM had a vision, today NAM has none. There is no 
leadership on global issues, and there are also disagreements among the members. As a result, 
the organization has no direction as to the path it should take. Thing is that the economic string 
is always remains latent to uphold NAM When and where is the Situation demands. 

5. Lack of issues: Nor does NAM have real issues. It could have provided some leadership on 
things like nuclear non-proliferation, child labor, poverty and terrorism, besides other social 
and economic issues. NAM desperately needs new issues and themes to focus so that it can 
play a meaningful role in world politics in the future. Otherwise, it will be another meaningless 
meeting. Even items on which there is a consensus, such as the drug trade, international 
terrorism and non-proliferation, NAM has not been able to achieve anything. This erodes the 
credibility of the movement as an instrument to further the political and economic interests of 
its members. NAM might die but the internal NAM had/has remains lurking to reestablish 
again around the nomenclature, internal impacts NAM ideological ingredients 

Unless NAM redefines its terms of reference and chalks out a strategy to counter US influence 
on the world, it will remain marginalized and irrelevant. It should have charted out its plans in the 
post-cold war period, but has failed to do so. After going over the history of non-alignment, Jagat 
S.Mehta, India's foreign secretary suggested, "That after the non-aligned nations come to command 
a safe majority in the United Nations". The non-aligned movement had become redundant. He 
further said, "We should remind ourselves and the world that the non-aligned started with the 
independent rights of nations to functionally determine international cooperation and that is where 
the world has now arrived. ... Why not the mission declares accomplished and discontinues the ritual 
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continuation of NAM". G.Parthasarathy says about NAM, "While being non-aligned movement 
gives its countries the flexibility to choose partners and partnerships, the non-aligned movement is 
not a forum of any consequence, relevance in today's world". Great Historian Ram Chandra Guha 
has described Jawaharlal Nehru's policy of Non-alignment as an attempt to place India "beyond and 
above the rivalries of Great powers". Some scholars believe that NAM remains to be redundant or 
impotent, as it could not solve the basic conflicts among its member states. "The non-aligned 
movement is not in a position to act even as a forum for displaying solidarity." New Delhi- India on 
Friday (29June, 2007), the then U.S Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice in a statement questioned 
the relevance of Non-aligned movement. NAM in the post-cold war, and reiterated its "firm and 
abiding commitment" to those ideals. In a speech made at the 32nd anniversary celebrations of the 
United States India Business Council in Washington Thursday (28 June, 2009), Rice called upon 
India to abandon NAM, as it has lost its relevance. I would like to say that those who consider 
NAM to be redolent are the oppressors and wanted disunity and their do monition 

Rice had earlier exhorted India to move past old ways of thinking as NAM has lost its relevance 
and meaning. "I know that there are some who still talk about non- alignment in foreign policy but 
may be that made sense during the cold war when the world really was divided into rival camps". 
She further added "it has lost its meaning. One is aligned not with the interests and power of one 
Bloc or another but with the values of a common humanity. Instead India should join and fellow 
democracies in prompting common values of freedom and justice". Prof. Hans Koechler, a leading 
expert on NAM says, "NAM is not relevant today, it was relevant only during cold war era Bi-polar 
world. Now there is only one dominant global power or player (U.S) and in this unipolar world, 
NAM has lost its relevance. NAM has emerged more of a moral influence" adds Koechler. "It is not 
about the specific measures. It is about the principles of Sovereignty, Independence and non- 
interference, peaceful settlement of disputes and North-South Relations and economic relations 
between member states. Koechler further adds that, "I am not optimistic that the NAM countries can 
make use of its structure, because of many of its member states are now heavily dependent on the 
United States, so they are not really, "non-aligned", according to their own philosophy". There are 
no strict rules, whether NAM countries had to defend each other's actions. 

The NAM has no charter. It has no statue unlike other international organizations. It is without a 
secretariat, Koechler said". On the surface it does seem logical that with the disappearance of blocs 
and rivalry between the two nuclear super powers, there was no longer any reason for countries 
wishing to stay away from these divisions to remain together hence the relevance of NAM. It may 
seem paradoxical that the first serious dilemmas concerning the future of the NAM were voices, 
both within and outside it, as detente evolved between United States and USSR. It was said in 
various quarters that the NAM has become superfluous. Now, it is alleged that during its decades of 
existence NAM has proved to be ineffective. However, at the same time NAM maintained its 
regular schedule of periodic summit meetings, while increasing its number of member countries. 
The steadily growing memberships of NAM eliminate all doubts as to the relevance of the NAM. 
On the other hand, the phenomenal expansion that has occurred in the membership of the NAM 
gives rise to a situation of internal contradiction together with an apparent and potential tensions and 
reservations among its member states, leads to stalemate in the capacity of the Non-aligned to play a 
positive role in world affairs. But still the issues unfronthing the member states and hence disunited 
will no longer hold waters time will tell those members states that help will have to push themselves 
around nub of NAM, and hence NAM is phenomena. 

The NAM is turning into a club where one can discuss and debate international issues rather than 
resolve or influence them. One should note that the existing contradictions within the NAM itself - 
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which could exacerbate discrepancy between theory and practice, between declared goals and 
behavior in practice-weaken the capacity of NAM to carry out more successfully its historical 
mission. This is obviously because NAM's position on many issues remains fairy generic. There is 
nothing quite specific in summit declarations that suggest that the movement is truly coming to grips 
with the issues arising out of a unipolar strategy aimed at maintaining the hegemony of the North 
over the South. Most important, looking at the world economy and international economic relations, 
the NMA's progress in two central and consistent goals, development and eradication of poverty, 
continue to flounder. This means that the NAM is far from its cherished goal of being constructive 
and effective force in the international politics in the new millennium. The fact is that the collapse of 
the bi-polar system and emergence of unipolarity in political, economic and military terms is leading 
to further inequality and injustice and, hence, the role of NAM becomes much more important as a 
counterforce to unilateral military and economic coercion. This is true because NAM has not been 
born because of significance it has nanoscopic issues and also multi -dimensional issues, if one that 
is to say militaristic concern dies, the other potential concerns keep emerging to hold NAM Still 
Relevant. Even in the time ahead. 

Nam Still Relevant and Valid: On the other hand many non-aligned countries claim that all the 
changes enumerated above are mainly the result of their long struggle and so they take credit of it. 
All these changes indicate the vindication of their stand and principles. Even in the changed context 
it has assumed a novel role. If its political relevance has become absolute, its economic significance 
has increased manifold. The 22 -page Declaration issued after the meeting of the NAM Foreign 
Ministers, held at Accra in September 1991, entitled, "A World in transition from Diminishing 
Confrontation towards Increasing Cooperation" emphasized the NAM's new focus on eradicating 
poverty, hunger, malnutrition and illiteracy and called on the international community to help. NAM 
supported the present efforts towards strengthing the UN so as to render it, "more democratic, 
effective and efficient". There was a consensus among the Foreign Ministers for a bridging 
agreement between NAM and the Group of 77 and proposed that a study should be made 
immediately of the modalities for reaching agreement between the two bodies for the introduction of 
a new system of periodic meetings of the joint coordination committee. The NAM has not out lived 
its utility in a post- cold war world, in fact the indications are that the movement is becoming more 
popular and its importance is being widely recognized. If that had not been so, why should more 
countries seek the NAM membership? Mongolia was granted admission. Germany requested to be 
allowed to attend the sessions so was the case with the Netherlands. The understanding of what 
makes the other countries like Germany and Netherland join the NAM is filthy implied in a sense 
that the unique problems unleashed by the distant modern socio -Economic situations to ruing them 
to associate with NAM is purely for self-sustenance economically/ otherwise therefore, NAM has 
ever growing potential in the prospective phase. 

To change its name to Third World Movement will alienate a large section who has long 
cherished NAM's ideology. In the growing multi-centric world order with the decline of prominent 
status of the Super powers, limiting NAM to a third world movement would prevent it from getting 
a fair hearing from some of the emerging centers of power. Finally to confine it in terms of 
geographical boundaries will act as reversal of its international role to that of a regional movement. 
Though the bi-polar world was dead, that does not mean that Washington should become the 
political Mecca of those who had avoided being identified with either of the two blocs. It is evident 
that the impression conveyed by the slogan, "NAM is dead" is nothing short of a canard being 
deliberately spread by some Western Commentators. The current unipolar world is an increasingly 
featureless international political landscape, regrettably Euro- Centre in nature. A replacement of the 
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unipolar world by the multi polar world, NAM is perhaps even more relevant now to international 
relations and development that at any time in the history. The massive attack by the NATO forces 
on Yugoslavia in the name of resolving Kosovo problem in 1999 have wider ramification on the 
world polity. 

The show of brute forces by the USA and its European allies on another sovereign country 
further confirms the boldness with which the thesis of pox Americana is being pushed through this 
increasingly unipolar world. Earlier Iraq has been the "rogue" country which suffered similar kind 
of combined US-Britain bombings for allegedly violating UN resolutions. After the US military 
action in Iraq and Kosovo, any free country anywhere in the world which chooses to defy the US 
line, will ultimately have to face either sanctions or an armed subjugation. Moreover, The US 
preparations for developing a more deadly anti-missile system along with its unchallenged 
hegemony is bound to prompt others like Russia, China, India, Pakistan, North Korea to resort to 
their own built up. All these developments of a unipolar world are bound to make the non-aligned 
movement once again relevant. Non-alignment is fundamentally a political concept; Nehru, Tito, 
Sukarno and Nasser did not envisage full economic cooperation as part of NAM. But now the 
movement is shifting its emphasis from the political to the economic arena. The Accra meet, besides 
referring to political problems worldwide, also made references to the question of external debt as 
an obstacle to development of many countries. Obviously, if NAM is to give priority to economic 
problems, it is perhaps because it has little role to play in the political arena. In the modern times, 
the NAM is struggling hard to prove its worth by striving to work for the following contemporary 
issues. It is on appropriate context to bring to your kind notice that the world shall never be a unitary 
one and this is very clear from the marked description carried above, Hence the world of 
today/tomorrow shall have to remain diversified on various counter and NAM therefore remains 
more increasingly relevant them ever before. 

I. Setting up a New International Order through UN 

II. Restructuring and Democratization of the UN. 
m. Strengthening of the UNCTAD and UNIDO. 

IV. Coordinating with the G-77 and stressing South-South Cooperation. 

V. Cooperating in areas of food cooperation, population, trade and investment. 

VI. Ensuring equitable international flow of trade and transfer of technology. 

VII. Working for non-proliferation and nuclear weapon free world. 

VIII. Combating terrorism, extremism and racism. 

IX. Fighting poverty, drug trafficking and environmental degradation. 

X. Opposing interventionism and imposition of economic conditions on developing countries. 

It seems pointless for a person to question today the continuing relevance of this policy which 
has become integral to the functioning of sovereign nation states. The jaded question of the time is 
non-alignment with whom? The answer is non-alignment with the hegemony of great powers. It 
may be difficult to practice in a unipolar world but the policy as such does not cease to be pertinent. 
The policy remains relevant despite periodical vagaries in the sovereign states system for more than 
three centuries. The traditional foreign policy choices to small/ weak states (isolationism, neutrality) 
are no longer available in view of the increasing interdependence of states. And the traditional 
foreign policy choices of the great powers (imperialism, nationalistic, universalism) will be resisted 
today by an overwhelming majority of the states. All that is likely to happen is that the 350 year old 
struggle of small/ weak nation states against the hegemony of the great powers will enter a new 
phase in which an overwhelming majority of small/ weak states would challenge the lone super 
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power dominating the community of states. The External Affairs Minister, Pranab Mukherjee, 
rightly remarked that NAM has contemporary relevance. NAM is still relevant even after the end of 
the cold war. India is founding member of the NAM. And since its birth NAM has been playing a 
very active role in fostering cooperation among nations particularly among developing countries. 
The relevance of NAM lies in promoting North-South Dialogue, South-South cooperation and new 
international economic order. Mukherji sounds quite apt in the context, he knows, it seems that, 
universal order never remains constricted rather invariable transform. 

NAM members have a voice in almost all the international matters and NAM countries, which 
are mostly developing countries, have been playing a very active role in international bodies like 
United Nations. Increased membership of the NAM over the years also signifies the increasing 
relevance of NAM even today. Still the factors are prevalent are which were responsible for the 
emergence of NAM like corruption, transnational organized crime, hegemony of US, apartheid etc. 
So it is wrong to say NAM has become irrelevant today. US Secretary of the state Condoleezza Rice 
stated at the Indi- US business meet advising India to dump NAM is politically motivated. 
Government of India should be committed on its foreign policy of NAM, which has not only 
contributed in past in the struggle against colonialism and apartheid but has also done so today in 
prompting equitable world order and South-South Cooperation. And also as N.Krishan reminds us, 
"peace in the world is still threatened by forces of extremis, discord, aggressive nationalism and 
terrorism and large stocks of weapons of mass destruction". He further tells us that the "dynamics of 
globalization have produced a whole set of new problems which the Non-Alignment Movement 
must take not of." Cuba's Deputy Foreign Minister Abelardo Moreno, who was in New Delhi in the 
last week of January after participating in a high- level ministerial meeting to prepare for the NAM 
summit, told Frontline that the Kuala Lumpur meeting "is going to be one of the most important 
NAM summit in the history of the organization. The summit will devote itself to the revitalization of 
the movement. To accelerate the process of revitalization, NAM should devote, "more time and 
effort to promote cooperation among member countries both in the economic and political fields". 
Moreno is of the opinion that there is "renewed interest" among developing countries in NAM. "We 
should not have any misconceptions. The fact that we are living in a unipolar world and the 
increasing unilateralism being shown by certain countries in world affairs should make NAM 
countries more united. And the kind of unipolar world and its concept is frivolous and levity. 
Moreno said. "Today, we can confidently assert that the NAM is more necessary than ever and its 
member countries are committed to its preservation, revitalization and strengthening as an essential 
forum to discuss our most pressing problems and continue fighting in order for our just demands to 
be headed in the unjust unequal world in which we are currently living, "Felipe Perez Roque, 
Cuba's Foreign Minister told the conference opening session September 1 1, 2006. 

While going to Haryana to attend the 14th NAM summit in September 2006,Indian prime 
minister Manmohan Singh had underscored the relevance of NAM in the post-cold war world 
saying it was , "state of mind " and urged the grouping to play a reconciling role in a "highly 
uncertain, insecure world" As the world is engulfed by the economic crisis, developing countries, 
with strengthening consolidation and co-operation, can finally steal some limelight as they become 
one of the in-dispensable forces in the multipolar world. UN Secretary general Bon Ki-Moon said 
that 15th summit (2009) "it is abundantly clear that no country -regardless of the size or resources- 
can solve problems alone. That raises the stakes and the space for the Non-alignment movement to 
shape a better world". To prove this, the group is endeavoring to exert influence on resolving major 
international mechanism to improve Egyptian-Iranian's interference in the Arab affairs. During a 
rare meeting on the sidelines of the summit, Prime Ministers of rival India and Pakistan vowed to 
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co-operate in the fight against terror in the wake of the devastating Mumbai attacks. In the final 
document adopted at the summit, NAM countries made clear their unanimous position on some hot- 
spot issues, including appealing for ending economic embargo against Cuba, stopping Israel 
settlement activities on Palestinian territories and immediate restoration of the ousted Honduran 
President "The Non-aligned movement is considered the biggest representative of the developing 
world, so it can and should impose pressure on the international society," said Dr Gamal Abdel 
Gawad, director of International Relations Department of Al Ahram Centre for strategic and 
political studies. 

NAM more relevant that ever: Prime Minister Manmohan Singh said on July 15, 2009, the 
relevance of the Non-aligned movement has "Never been greater than today" and called for greater 
solidarity among members in tackling challenges, including the financial crisis, energy security, 
climate change and the UN reforms". History has shown that non-alignment is an idea that evolved 
but does not fade. We must take it forward, harnessing it to meet the challenges of today, "Invoking 
the words of India's first Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru at the first NAM conference in 1961, 
Manmohan Singh said: "The Power of nation assembled here is not military power or economic 
power, nevertheless it is power" 

Underlining the importance of NAM in addressing contemporary global problems, Manmohan 
Singh said the 15th summit was being held amid the world's worst economic crisis in living 
memory. "The NAM has a great stake in ensuring that steps planned to revive the global economy 
take into account the concern of developing countries," he said. "These include the challenges of 
food security, the environment and the reform of institutions of global governance," he said. 
Recently, in 16th summit of NAM held at Tehran (Iran) in August, 2012, in which NAM's 
membership raised up to 120: PM Dr Manmohan Singh said, "Our shared objectives of working 
together to preserve our strategic space, ensure social and economic development and strive for 
more just and equitable world order, remain as true and relevant today as they were in the past." 

Conclusion: The NAM has to think of its rejuvenation rather than thinking of becoming redundant 
.However, it has to redefine its role in the changed international situation. The changed scenario 
necessitates a shift of emphasis in priorities so as it can force new challenges. On the occasion 50th 
anniversary of Bandung, it is important to have widespread discussions and debates about 
identifying the challenges the movement has to address in the wake of dynamics of globalization. 
NAM's role in promoting a just international order would depend largely on its inner strength unity 
and cohesion. It is, therefore, incumbent on all member states to work earnestly towards promoting 
solidarity and unity of the movement. It is expected that in order to enhance its role at the 
international level, the next NAM summit heads of states or government will take necessary 
initiatives to continue to work on expanding and reinforcing its ability and capacity for initiative, 
representation and negotiation, as well as, its ethical, political and moral strengthening as a forum 
representing the interests and aspirations of the developing world. The fact remains that the non- 
aligned has lost its validity, since most of the problems faced by the developing nations during the 
cold war continues to persist. If India has ambition to play a major role in the global economy and 
rapidly to develop its technology, it must necessarily thin k of taking the leadership of the Non- 
aligned, while taking into account the norms of international relations. 

The time is ripe to evaluate the past and formulate the future policies to the Non-aligned countries to 
change the existing international order. The above analysis showed that with the end of the cold war, 
the threat to and pressure on the independence of the non-aligned countries contrary to the aims and 
objectives of the Non-aligned movements for a just, equitable and democratic world order. None of 
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the NAM countries or group of countries, however, big or rich they may be, can face these new 
realities alone. Hence, the countries of NAM must continue to stay and act together for common 
thought and action. But question is how to bell the car? The answer is: the non-aligned countries can 
reverse the above negative trends by three important ways: 

a) Reforming and strengthening the United Nations. 

b) Encouraging south-south co-operation and 

c) Consolidating the movement through necessary reforms. 

Thus the realities of current politics make non-alignment equally relevant today for the 
developing countries of the world. However, while non-alignment continues to be relevant, the role 
of the Non-aligned movement in current global affairs has been somewhat declining. The NAM 
could not first prevent the conflict between the two of its members -Iraq and Kuwait and neither 
could it play an effective role in the subsequent gulf crisis. Nor could it halt the civil war in 
Yugoslavia, itself an important member. One of the reasons for its in-efficiency is that today the 
NAM is faced with serious internal problems. Some of these include the membership criterion 
which is too liberal and often violated the lack of self-discipline amongst its members, the 
weaknesses in the method of consensus and the absence of any mechanism for monitoring of global 
events. In the present context of the collapse of eastern bloc led by Soviet Union and the consequent 
globalizing capitalism and neo-imperialism the notion of non-alignment appears more problematic. 

However, the movement constitutes an integral part of the profound changes in the structure of 
contemporary international relations. The only way to strengthen the role of Non-aligned movement 
as the greatest independent and biggest peace movement in the world is to reinforce the non-aligned 
countries unity. The basis of such an approach can be cited in the idea of democratization of 
international relations as an imperative necessity of our times, which led to realization of the 
unfettered development and genuine independence of all states. Democracy then requires the 
collective public regulation of these activities responsible for our social reproduction, which in most 
part of the world are currently affected through the capitalist market. This means that the uni- 
dimensional and uni-polar version of the new international system needs to be contested by the 
NAM as a whole. In the new situation with issues of military occupation, human rights, new 
dimensions of north-south conflicts, reconstruction of United Nations and nuclear disarmament, it 
falls on the NAM to survive meaningfully and not just ceremonially as a movement. It is difficult to 
discern the future political profile of the Non-aligned Movement in the turbulent present day world. 
Notwithstanding, all the development occurred in the International arena within the 1st decade of the 
20thcentury, the world situation is still in a state of transition. It is , therefore, incumbent on the 
Non-aligned Movement to ensure its full participation in the building of the new world order, the 
more so because a new international order has proven to be elusive and what transpired to date is 
little more than a new international realignment One of the greatest living historian of the world, 
Eric Hobsbawn is poignantly prophetic in stating that the US has failed and will inevitably fail, to 
impose a new world order (of any kind) by unilateral force, however, much power relations are 
skewed in its favor at present, and even if it is backed by an (inevitable short lived) alliance. The 
international system will remain multilateral and its regulation will depend on the ability of several 
major units to agree with one another, even though none of these states enjoy military 
predominance. How far international military action taken by the US is dependent on the negotiated 
agreement of other states is already clear. . .The era of wars ending with unconditional surrender will 
not return in foreseeable future. It is therefore, imperative for the NAM to play its role in defining 
and shaping the international realities, to adapt to change and to articulate and implement 
appropriate strategies and approaches in the new millennium. 
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Abstract 

Traditional health care practices constitute a major element in every culture. World Health 
Organisation (WHO) estimated that now a days as many as 80% of the world's population depends 
on traditional medicine for their primary health care needs. Ethnomedicine is used to refer to the 
beliefs and practices relating to disease which are product of indigenous cultural development and 
are not explicitly derived from the conceptual framework of modern medicine. Data for this paper 
have been collected from Bonkowal Village of Golaghat District, Assam. The inhabitants of the 
village are of Mishing community, an indigenous inhabitant of Assam with distinct identity and 
culture. In the present paper an attempt has been made to give an account of ethnomedicinal 
practices among the Mishings of Bonkowal village of Assam. Though the concept of health and 
disease are basically biological, it is very much related to socio -cultural system of a society. The 
people of the village believe that both supernatural and natural causes are responsible for diseases 
and illness. Traditional health care practices of the villagers can be divided in to herbal treatment 
and supernatural treatment. The medicine man of the village has adequate knowledge of medicinal 
plants which he uses to cure various diseases. The importance of medicinal plants and their uses in 
healing different disease is discussed in the paper. 

Keywords: Ethnomedicine, Traditional Health Care, Medicinal Plant, Disease, Mishings. 

Introduction: World Health Organization (WHO) defines health as a state of complete physical, 
mental and social wellbeing and not merely the absence of disease and infirmity. Traditional health 
care practices constitute a major element in every culture. The medical system prevalent in a society 
is a combination of traditions, beliefs, techniques, ecological adaptation, etc. This system is an 
integral part of the society and provides the means to the member of the society for maintaining 
health and preventing and curing diseases (Medhi, 1995). Ethnomedicine has been recognized as an 
important field of Anthropological research today. It has been defined as 'those beliefs and practices 
relating to disease which are the products of indigenous cultural development and are not explicitly 
derived from the conceptual framework of modern medicine' (Pool and Geissler, 2005). Western 
world is accustomed to think of illness in terms of germs, viruses and assumes it to be a biological 
constant, a pathological condition to be verified by laboratory tests or clinical examinations. From 
the cultural point of view illness is quite different; it is a social recognition that a person is unable to 
fulfil his normal role properly and he should be brought back to normalcy (Gogoi, 2014). Rivers 
(1924) argued that indigenous medical practices, which might seem irrational to Westerners, were 
rational when placed in the wider context of local beliefs and culture. World Health Organisation 
(WHO) estimated that now a days as many as 80% of the world's population depends on traditional 
medicine for their primary health care needs (Azaizeh et al. 2003). Allopathic doctors and clinics are 
not easily available among many rural communities of the world, and in such situations they still 
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had to rely on traditional medicinal systems as their primary healthcare. Again in many cases people 
are practicing traditional heath care system where modern medical facilities have been established 
and doctors are easily available. This is because the modern doctors do not offer any psychological 
or spiritual consolation. Religious beliefs, practices and institutions have been important parts of the 
health care sector throughout the centuries. Faith-based curing and healing of some serious health 
problems such as mental illness and various other visible bodily and psychosomatic diseases are 
witnessed among many organized religious denominations (Howard and Janet, 1992). Religious 
specialists as healers and curers are in the forefront of dealing with the problem of health and 
disease in almost all societies, and particularly in traditional societies (Scupin and DeCorse, 1995). 
Health professionals need knowledge of culture and cross-cultural relationship skills because health 
services are more effective when responsive to cultural needs. The most important fact about 
traditional medicine is the way it is integrated into a whole culture. 

The area of present study is Bonkowal Village of Golaghat District, Assam. The village is 
located about 29 km away from Golaghat town. It falls under Mahura Mouza and Uttar Mahura 
Panchayat. The village is solely inhabited by Mishing people, a notable tribal population of Assam. 
The Mishings are the second largest scheduled tribe (plain) group of Assam. They are mainly 
concentrated in the riverine areas of Lakhimpur, Dibrugarh, Sibsagar, Jorhat, Golaghat and Sonitpur 
districts of Assam. They belong to the Tibeto - Burman family of Mongoloid group (Bordoloi et.al., 
1987). The abode of the Mishings are surrounded by the caste communities of Assam, due to which 
some traits of the Assamese culture have percolated into their norms and pattern of life (Medhi, 
1995). They are patrilineal and descent, inheritance, succession, authority and residence after 
marriage are traced in male line among them. Animism is the pristine religion of the Mishings. They 
are pile dwellers who construct their houses in raised platforms about five feet above the ground. 
Rice is the staple food of the Mishings and their primary occupation is agriculture. Apong (locally 
brewed rice beer) is considered as most prestigious item for entertaining the guests. The Mishings 
are divided into two broad sections namely Barogam and Dahgam. Kebang is their village level 
social organization which can be aptly compared with a Village Panchayat (Bordoloi et.al., 1987). 
Ali Ai Ligang is the most important festival of the Mishings celebrated on the first Wednesday of 
Assamese Fagun (February - March) month. The Mishings have migrated from the hills of 
Arunachal Pradesh to the plains of Assam in the remote past and socio-culturally they are akin to the 
Adis of Arunachal Pradesh (Medhi, 1995). A review of past literature on ethnomedicine indicates 
that sufficient research work has been done in various parts of India among different communities. 
In Assam also lots of ethnomedicinal research has been carried out. 

Methodology: The primary data for the present study is collected from Bonkowal Village of 
Golaghat District, Assam. Intensive fieldwork has been conducted for collecting first hand data. 
Various anthropological methods are applied for this purpose. Besides this secondary data were 
collected through library work. Relevant secondary literary sources in the form of books, journals 
and articles have been intensively read and studied in preparation of this paper. 

Result and Discussion: The concept of health and disease are basically biological but it has a 
close relation with the socio -cultural system of a society. Every culture has their own concept of 
disease and illness and some specific ways of coping with it. People of traditional societies believe 
that illness might cause due to evil spirits, breach of taboo, black magic, sorcery, etc. Explanation of 
illness and its preventive and curative measures reflect the knowledge, cultural -value and tradition 
of a society (Medhi, 1995). According to the villagers of Bonkowal Village, good health does not 
mean the possession of beautiful body. They belief that carrying out of the normal day's routine is 
the sign of being healthy and if a person is unable to carry out the normal routine then the person 
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may be considered to be ill and unhealthy. However these concepts are gradually changing at 
present and in general a person without having serious disease which may be an obstacle to his day 
to day work is taken as a healthy person. The villagers believe that both supernatural and natural 
causes are responsible for diseases and illness. It is also firmly believed that some patients who are 
suffering from a long period of either cancer or leprosy are regarded as the result of misdeeds in 
their present life. Belief in supernatural powers is clearly visible among the villagers. They have a 
large faith in malevolent spirits, which possess people and render them sick. They believe that the 
forests, rivers, ponds and other physical surroundings of their habitats are full of malevolent spirits 
(Uii) who are responsible for different kinds of diseases, death, destruction and misfortunes. Some 
other diseases are believed to be cause due to improper food or unhygienic drinking water or 
sometimes due to bad weather. 

The villagers of Bonkowal village have reported different kinds of diseases and sickness among 
which dysentery, malaria, chicken pox, jaundice are highly noticeable. The other types of diseases in 
the area are cold and cough, diarrhoea, ring worms, round worms, measles, piles, gastric trouble, 
headache, and tonsillitis. The traditional health care practices among the Mishings of Bonkowal can 
be divided into two types, traditional herbal treatment and supernatural treatment. The villagers have 
deep faith in supernatural treatment regarding to cure different kinds of diseases. Supernatural 
treatments are done by a special medicinal practitioner of the village known as Miboo. The Miboo 
occupies a position of honour in the village and he is the only person who can contact the sprits and 
appease them. On the other hand, herbal medicine is commonly used to cure common ailments. The 
villagers have an elaborate knowledge of medicinal plants which has been continuing from the 
remote past. The medicine man of the village, who has adequate knowledge of herbal medicine, is 
known as Bez- He prepares medicines from different types of medicinal herbs which are collected 
from nearby jungles and kitchen gardens and along with these some other ingredients. Apart from 
oral consumption of these medicines he also prescribes certain other forms of treatment such as 
bathing, fumigation etc. 

Common Ailments and its Ethnomedicinal Treatment in the Village Context: For the treatment 
of common ailments the villagers of Bonkowal village mainly rely on the medicine man (Bez) of the 
village. Beside him, some older persons of the village are also expert in healing diseases with their 
knowledge of herbal medicine. If the traditional treatment fails to cure the disease, then the villagers 
seek the help of qualified physician. Some of the common ailments and their ethnomedicinal 
treatments in the study village are discussed below. 

(i) Cold and Cough: Cough and cold is one of the most common ailments found in both sexes 

irrespective of age. During the winter season this type of disease is found in a high rate among 
the aged people and the children in the village. Juice extracted from the leaf of tarua kadam 
(Acacia farnesian) mixed with little sugar is taken for a week to get relief from cold and 
cough. Juice of ginger (Zinziber officinale) and leaf sweet basil (Ocymum santum) mixed with 
a little amount of honey is a good medicine for cough. Alkali (kalakhar), extracted from 
banana plant (Musa paradisiaca) is given to the patients suffering from cold and cough for a 
long time. 

(ii) Headache: Headache is a common problem among the villagers. In case of extreme headache, 
a salt mixed paste made from the leaves of kanibish (Croton tiglium Linn.) is applied on the 
forehead for an hour to get quick relief. Another herbal medicine used in headache is the paste 
of ban tulasi (Ocimum canum), which is also applied on forehead. 

(iii) Gastric: Gastric is an acute health problem among the villagers of Bonkowal Village. The 
symptoms of gastric are constipation, lose appetite, vomiting and pain in abdomen. Juice of 
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turmeric {Curcuma longa) mixed with sugar is taken in empty stomach for two weeks to cure 
acidity. A teaspoon paste made from the stem of kehraj (Eclipta alba), a little amount of cow 
milk and small piece of palm candy is taken before meal for three times a day. This dosage is 
continued for three days to get rid of gastric. 

(iv) Fever: To cure fever a mixture of fluid extracted from the durun (Leucas aspera) flower and 
black pepper {Piper nigram) powder is taken orally. In some situation, juice of lime (Citrus 
aurantifolia) mixed with sugar is applied on the forehead of the patient to get relief from 
fever. In the case of babies, a mixture of rice beer (apong), mustard oil and cow milk is 
applied on the forehead. 

(v) Dysentery: The common symptoms of dysentery are loose motion and abdominal pain. The 
quick remedy for dysentery is pickle made of lime (Citrus aurantifolia). The villagers use to 
preserve lime in salt for a long time. Old lime pickle is considered to be a good medicine for 
dysentery which is taken orally once or twice a day. Another traditional medicine for 
dysentery used by the villagers of Bonkowal Village is the juice of saru manimuni 
(Hydrocotyle sibthrorpioides) mixed with honey. It is taken orally for fifteen days to get rid of 
dysentery. Paste made from the leaves of bhedailata (Echiles fructescene) is also a good 
medicine for dysentery. 

(vi) Malaria: Malaria is a serious health problem found in the village. Juice of agaru (Xanthium 
strumarium) root is given to malaria patients to get relief from it. Leaves of dhopat tita 
(Clerodedron infortunatum) are also a good medicine for malaria fever. 

(vii) Diarrhoea: Berk of jaluk (Piper nigram) mixed with palm candy and water is a good 
medicine for diarrhoea. Sometimes the villagers also use juice prepared with dry goose berry 
(Emblica officinalis) powder and black salt mixed with cold water for curing this disease. 

(viii) Tonsillitis: Tonsillitis is one major health problem among the villagers of Bonkowal 
Village. Juice extracted from the barks of tarua kadam (Acacia farnesiana) is a good remedy 
for tonsillitis. Another medicine for tonsillitis is the juice prepared from one amara seed 
(Sponolias mangifera), one silikha seed (Mysoballum) and a piece of turmeric (Curcuma 
domestica). 

(ix) Urinary trouble: Urinary trouble is common health problem prevailing in the village. This 
ailment is cured by drinking a juice extracted from leaves of dupar tenga (Bryophyllum 
pinnatum). Juice of pani kolmou (Oldenlandia corymbosa L.) is also used for curing this health 
problem. 

(x) Jaundice: Jaundice is another acute health problem which the villagers counter frequently. 
The basic symptom of jaundice is yellowish pigmentation of the skin. Seeds of sialkathali 
(Argemone maxicana) are regarded as a good medicine for jaundice. Jaundice patients are 
given to consume juice of sugarcane (Saccharum officiarum) to recover quickly. Paste made 
from the roots of bariala (Sida cordifolia) plant, mixed with cow milk and palm candy is 
another medicine of jaundice. It should be taken once daily for three days before meal. 
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Table 1. Medicinal Plants used by the Mishings of Bonkowal Village 



SI. 
No 


Local/Vernacular 
Name 


Common/ 
EnglishName 


Scientific Name 


Ailment 


1. 


Tama kadam 


Sweet acacia, 
Cassie flower 


Acacia famesiana 


Cold and Cough, 
Tonsillitis 


2. 


Ada 


Ginger 


Zinziber officinale 


Cold and Cough 


3. 


Tulasi 


Sweet basil 


Ocymum santum 


Cold and Cough 


4. 


Kol gos 


Banana plant 


Musa paradisiaca 


Cold and Cough 


5. 


Kanibish 


Croton 


Croton tiglium L. 


Headache 


6. 


Ban tulasi 


Basil 


Ocimum canum 


Headache 


7. 


Haladhi 


Turmeric 


Curcuma longa 


Gastric, 
Tonsillitis 


8. 


Kehra 


Bhringaraj, 
False Daisy 


Eclipta alba 


Gastric 


9. 


Durum 


Leucas, 
Thumba 


Leucas asp era (willd.) 


Fever 


10. 


Jaluk 


Black pepper 


Piper nigram 


Fever, Diarrhoea 


11. 


Gol nemu 


Lime 


Citrus aurantifolia 


Fever, Dysentery 


12. 


Sam manimuni 


Lawn 
pennywort 


Hydrocotyle rotundifolia Roxb. 


Dysentery 


13. 


Bhedailata 


Skunk vine 


Paederia foedita L. 


Dysentery 


14. 


Agaru 


Agarwood 


Aquilaria malaccensis 


Malaria 


15. 


Dhopat tita 


Hill glory 
bower 


Clerodedron infortunatum L. 


Malaria 


16. 


Amlakhi 


Goose berry 


Emblica officinalis 


Diarrhoea 


17. 


Amara 


Hog plum 


Sponolias mangifera 


Tonsillitis 


18. 


Dupar tenga 


Air plant 


Bryophyllum pinnatum 


Urinary trouble 


19. 


Pani kolmou 


Flat-top mille 
grains 


Oldenlandia corymbosa L. 


Urinary trouble 


20. 


Sialkathali 


Mexican 
prickly poppy 


Argemone maxicana 


Jaundice 


21. 


Kuhiyar 


Sugarcane 


Saccharum officiarum 


Jaundice 


22. 


Bariala 


Country 
mallow, 
heart-leaf sida 


Sida cordifolia L. 


Jaundice 



Conclusion: Medical system is an integral part of a culture. Every culture develops its own 
medical culture. The efficacy of a medical system is not easy to evaluate. In the 21 st century modern 
medical system has developed to its peak but the potential and use of ethnomedicine still remain 
very effective. Ethnomedical practices involve some kind of religious activities which have great 
social, psychological, and even physiological effects. In the present study, it is found that the 
Mishings of Bonkowal village had developed a well medical system in the village itself. They had a 
deep believe in supernatural powers which are cause to be the reason of many serious health 
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problems. To cope with various diseases they apply both supernatural treatment and traditional 
herbal treatment. The present paper tries to highlight the indigenous knowledge pertaining to 
different medicinal plant species among the villagers. The medicine man of the village has perfect 
knowledge of the medicinal plants which are used to cure common ailments. Few common ailments 
prevailing in the village are taken for the present study. These are fever, could and cough malaria, 
diarrhoea, tonsillitis, urinary trouble, jaundice, dysentery, gastric, and headache. The medicinal 
plants used to heal these common ailments and the procedure of the treatment is dealt in the paper. 
Ethnomedical practices can make important contributions to future health care and documentation of 
traditional health care practices would be very useful for the benefit of mankind. 

The author would like to express his sincere thanks and gratefulness to Miss Banashri Borah, ex- 
student, Department of Anthropology, Gauhati University, for her immense help in collecting data 
for the present paper. 
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Abstract 

After achieving independence, India 's north-east has witnessed a series of popular movements on 
the question of eco-political and cultural harmony. The growing fragmentation, division, divergence 
and discord among various ethnic communities residing in the region have resulted in disquieting 
developments of ethnic unrest, conflict, violence and even political secession in different parts of 
northeast India. A few years ago, Assam witnessed the invidious 'Anti-foreigner Movement" led by 
All Assam Students Union (AASU) which have created violence and destabilized the political 
process of Assam and also destroyed the social harmony and national unity. Before Assam could 
recover well from the clutches of the 'Anti foreigner Movement ", it faced another serious challenge 
from the Bodos. The Bodos, under the leadership of All Bodo Students ' Union (ABSU) launched a 
movement for a separate homeland namely 'Bodoland'. A section of Bodo militant outfits - National 
Democratic Front of Bodoland (NDFB) and Bodo Liberation Tigers {BUT) have raised secessionist 
demands and the creation of sovereign state of Bodoland. This had led to the subversive activities by 
militant organizations of the Bodos involving the fratricidal killings, bomb blasts, kidnapping, rail 
blockades and activities of sabotage affecting the neighbouring states like Bhutan, Bangladesh, 
besides, the entire country. This paper attempts to make a comprehensive study on the various 
aspects of the Bodoland Movement launched by the All Bodo Students Union (ABSU), during the 
1980s demanding for the establishment of a separate Bodo state in the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra River. This paper extensively deals with the theoretical aspect of the Bodoland 
Movement. 

Key Words: Movement, AASU, ABSU, NDFB, BUT. 

Introduction: The background of Bodo movement was prepared during colonial period with the 
systematic immigration that was allowed by the Britishers and which had continued even after 
independence. In the early part of 20 th century, the Britishers in order to undertake development and 
cultivation of wastelands, officially encouraged immigration of landless peasants from the densely 
populated bordering districts of Bengal to the sparsely populated districts of the Brahmaputra valley 
of Assam. The colonial administration also imported a large number of working hands to work in 
the tea plantation, road construction, oil field and coalmines. This process of immigration scheme 
opened a new floodgate for immigration of landless peasants from East Bengal (Now Bangladesh) 
to Assam and at least 90% of the immigrants were Muslims. During the period 1911 to 1931, the 
Muslim peasants formed a significant portion of the population in all the Brahmaputra valley 
districts. In the post independence period, the flow of the massive immigrants assumed a menacing 
land problem particularly to the Bodo population. As per census report of 1991, Assam has 
witnessed the highest growth of voters which is at 13.38% as against the national average of 2.1%. 
The main reason for the sharp increase of voters is no doubt due to immigration of Muslim settlers 
from the neighbouring country Bangladesh. The main point to be noted is that the rate of increase is 
much more alarming in the Bodo dominated areas. Thus, the huge influx of the migrants had shaken 
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the fabric of tribal economy, culture and society. Growing migrant population appeared to be a 
serious threat to their survival and development as a tribal entity (N.G.Mahanta). 



Table 3.01: Number of persons in different places of Assam from East Bengal (in thousand) 



Name of the Places 


1911 


1921 


1931 


Goalpara 


77,000 


1,51,000 


1,70,000 


Kamrup 


4,000 


44,000 


1,34,000 


Darrang 


7,000 


20,000 


41,000 


Nowgong 


4,000 


58,000 


1,20,00 



Source : Census of Assam, 1931 



Table 3.02: Rate of increase of Muslim population in different districts of Assam in % 
(percent) from 1971-91 



Name of the 
district 


Total 
population 


Hindu 


Muslim 


Rate of increase in % 


Hindu 


Muslim 


Bongaigaon 


8,07,523 


5,16,830 


2,64,393 


50.93 


100.83 


Darrang 


12,98,860 


7,86,332 


4,15,323 


34.00 


108.10 


Goalpara 


6,68,138 


2,66,499 


3,35,275 


22.76 


86.23 


Kokrajhar 


8,00,659 


5,31,447 


1,54,801 


54.09 


100.83 


Nalbari 


10,16,390 


7,87,485 


2,02,653 


38.11 


92.78 



Source : Census of Assam, 1991 



The massive increase of migrant population put tremendous pressure on tribal land because these 
new section of population continued to settle down in the reserved forest belts and blocks meant for 
the tribals. The migrants tempted poor tribals by offering much too high prices and compelled them 
to part with their land. This resulted in considerable eviction of tribals from their own lands and put 
them under severe strain for livelihood as well as necessary resources. In the post colonial period, 
tribals were forced to be dependent economically and subservient politically to the Hindus, upper 
caste landlords ruling class. The tribals were also deprived of the benefit of industrialization and 
they remained at the level of peasant economy. 33 belts and blocks were created in Assam under the 
provision of the Assam land and Regulation Act, 1947 in order to protect tribal land alienation and 
encroachment by the outsiders. But these measures were inadequate. Confronted with such critical 
situation, the Bodos developed a deep sense of resentment against the caste Hindus Assamese who 
have ruled the state since independence. The imposition of Assamese language as the official 
language of the state led to vehement protect from the various non-Assamese speaking linguistic 
groups. Besides, the Bodos became highly apprehensive about their cultural and political identity. 
All these factors have made the Bodos feel unsafe and insecurity has threatened their very existence 
(quoted from N.G Mahanta: 95, 96) 

Apprehending more problems, a political organization in the name and style of Plain Tribal 
Council of Assam (PTCA) came into existence in 1967 and raised the demand of political autonomy 
for Bodos. The PTCA was formed in that year to fight for full autonomy in the predominantly tribal 
areas of Assam. This demand articulated the political aspirations of the rising Bodo middle class and 
found concrete expression in the idea of a separate union territory, namely, Udayachal comprising 
all the tribal areas of the North bank of the river Brahmaputra. The All Bodo Students' Union 
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(ABSU) formed in 1967 also raised the demand for the creation of separate state for the Bodos. So, 
the year 1967 marked the beginning of a new phase in the evolution of Bodo movement. 

D.K. Kundu observes that the Bodo movement started by the PTCA with a demand for full 
political autonomy for the tribals of Assam gradually lost its political appeal among common Bodos 
because of their internecine conflict and their brief electoral alliances with the then Assam 
Government as PTCA had joined the short lived Janata Dal ministry led by Golap Borbora in 1978- 
79 and eventually moderated its demands to make the new administrative unit an autonomous region 
within Assam. The flux of PTCA leaders were regarded as betrayal by Bodos and as well as by other 
Plain Tribals of Assam. They thought that the PTCA leadership had overlooked the genuine political 
aspirations of the tribals and thus dissension led to a split in the organization in 1979. Thus, the 
movement for the creation of Udayachal remained a major plank during the entire decade of 
seventies and early eighties. 

Emergence of ABSU: The departure of PTCA from the mainstream of Bodo politics prepared the 
ground for the arrival of All Bodo Student's Union (ABSU) which provided leadership to the 
political articulation of Bodo demands in a more unified manner. As long as PTCA was dominant in 
Bodo politics, ABSU's role was always secondary - normally it used to look after the operational 
aspects of the activities that were mooted and sponsored by PTCA or by the already existing All 
Bodo Sahitya Sabha (16 Nov. 1952). ABSU's emergence projected itself as the sole spokesman to 
represent the Bodo cause since 1985 onwards actually marked the culmination of the process of the 
Bodo assertion that had its beginning in the late nineteenth century. 

From 1987 onwards, the Bodo movement was totally dominated by ABSU led by the 
Charismatic leader Bodofa Upendra Nath Brahma, with the demand for a separate state which was 
to be named as 'Bodoland'. Assuming this new role, ABSU submitted a memorandum to the Central 
Government on 22 nd January 1987 demanding a separate state. On 10 th November 1987, ABSU 
submitted another memorandum expressing its bitter feelings against the Assamese Chauvinism. 
The ABSU began mobilizing people through pamphlets against Assamese Chauvinism. The 
Assamese people were blamed for alienation of the tribals of Assam. The ABSU alleged that the 
Assamese people, the Assam Government and the administration consider the Bodos as the number 
one enemy for demanding a separate sate (why separate state Memorandum by ABSU). Meanwhile, 
an umbrella organization named Bodo People's Action Committee (BPAC) was formed to unite all 
sections of Bodo people irrespective of age and political affiliation. The ABSU and BPAC jointly 
launched agitation for the redressal of the Bodo grievances. Confronted with the task, they 
organized a huge rally on 12 th June 1987 at Judge's field in Guwahati (Assam) where they coined 
the slogan "Divide Assam Fifty-Fifty" (N.G. Mahanta: 96). Since then the slogan became the most 
important motto for the Bodos. They felt that only separation from Assam would help the Bodos to 
maintain their identity and save themselves from encroachment. 

With the progress of the movement, the ABSU and other associate Bodo organizations realized 
that their demand for a separate state would not easily be accepted by the state government. They 
were compelled to think that both the state government led by Assam Gana Parishad and the Central 
Government led by Congress remained a silent spectator of the plight of Bodos and did not take 
seriously the Bodo stir for a separate homeland. So, to pressurize the political authorities in both 
Delhi and Dispur to accept their demands the ABSU and BPAC selected the path of violent 
activities. Since then mass rallies, demonstrations, roads and rail blockades, prolonged bandhs, 
submission of memorandum, destruction of public properties, disruption of communication and 
supply of essential goods became a routine affair. (D.K. Kundu). The Government handled the Bodo 
movement with a heavy hand and invited police action but failed to suppress the movement. 
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Monirul Hussain, the author of "Assam Movement" observes that "like the Assam Movement, the 
Bodo Movement also generated widespread destruction, fear and terror for a relatively longer 
period." According to M. Hussain, there are remarkable similarities between the Assam movement 
and the Bodo movement in terms of the techniques of political mobilization. Bodo youth leaders 
worked in close association with All Assam Students' Union (AASU) during the movement for the 
eviction of foreigners and for greater autonomy in the period 1979-1985. Politically too they were 
deeply impressed by the success of Assamese student leaders in sustaining a prolonged campaign 
and then capturing power. They followed many of the techniques of political mobilization of Assam 
movement. Like the Assam Movement, Bodo movement too successfully made use of cultural and 
historical symbols and social networks to mobilize people behind their political demand. 

Meanwhile, a section of the Bodo youths turned militant and formed extremist organization. One 
such organization Bodo Security Force (BSF) was formed on October 3, 1986, at Odal Khasibari 
village, Darrang district. Their aim was to 'liberate the Bodos with armed struggle from India and to 
create a sovereign state of Bodoland." But the ABSU did not support the demand of the BSF on the 
ground that the Bodo people only wanted a separate state within India and the demand for sovereign 
did have the backing and support of the common masses. 

Signing of Bodo Accord: Finally, after a prolonged series of bipartite and tripartite talks held 
among the Government of India, Government and the leaders from ABSU and BPAC since 1988, 
the ground was prepared to clinch a permanent solution to the long six years Bodo movement in 
Assam. The Memorandum of Settlement (MOS) popularly known as Bodoland Accord was signed 
on 20 th February, 1993 in Kokrajhar by the following signatories, Mr. S.K. Bwismuthiary, the then 
President of ABSU, Mr. Subhas Basumatary, Chairman of BPAC, Mr. K.S. Rao, the Additional 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam, Sri Hiteswar Saikia, the then Chief Minister of Assam 
and Sri Rajesh Pilot, the then Union Minister of the State for Home Affairs, signed as witness and 
central observer respectively (The Assam Tribune, 21 st Feb. 1993). 

The Bodoland Autonomous Council Bill (BAC Bill) was introduced in the Assam State 
Assembly on 5 April 1993 and the Bill was enacted as Bodoland Autonomous Council Act, 1993 
(Notification 10 December, 1993). It provided for the establishment of a Bodoland Autonomous 
Council within the state of Assam with maximum autonomy within the framework of the 
constitution of India. The BAC would comprise contiguous geographical areas between river 
Sankosh and Mazbat /river Pasnoi. The villages having 50 percent and above tribal population 
would be included in the BAC area. Moreover, the BAC area would also include reserve forests as 
per the guidelines laid by Ministry of Defence and Ministry of Environment and Forest, Government 
of India and the tea gardens located completely within the BAC areas. The BAC Act enumerated in 
detail the structure, powers, functions and funding of the council, election of the members, framing 
of laws by the BAC, rules of business, etc. were also provided in the Act. (Source: BAC Act, 1993, 
Government of Assam, Guwahati) 

The accord provided for the formation of Bodoland Autonomous Council comprising the 
proposed area of Bodoland to be demarcated latter after much discussion and consultation between 
the Government of Assam and the ABSU and BPAC leaders. Indeed, the accord signed on the 
acceptance of the Bodo leaders to have an Autonomous Bodoland Council in place of a separate 
state, had considerably defused the tension on the Bodo areas as the violent agitation launched for a 
separate state was withdrawn. 

Militant Bodo Organization: The formation of BAC failed to cope up with the expectations of all 
sections of the Bodos. Rather, it gave rise to ideological conflict between two sections of Bodos. 
The ideological polarization set the stage for the emergence of two militant outfits (1) BSF i.e. Bodo 
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Security Force, it has now renamed as National Democratic Front of Bodoland (NDFB on 25 Nov 
1994) and (2) Bodo Liberation Tiger Force (BLTF). While the NDFB is demanding a sovereign 
'Bodoland', the BLTF is aiming for a separate state for the Bodos on the North bank of river 
Brahmaputra. 

The political and ideological differences between the NDFB and the BLTF and also their rivalry 
resulted in the fratricidal killings. The NDFB and BLTF have been crossing swords on the issue of 
providing leadership to the Bodo community liberation and in the process both the outfits have 
killed not less than 200 members of each other organization. In reality, the Bodos have killed Bodos 
because of their differences on the approaches and ideologies (Quoted from K. Sonowal: 88) 

Apprehending more problems, the Bodo militant organizations rejected the "Bodoland Accord" 
and demanded an independent "Bodoland". The militants started this movement with renewed 
vigour. At this stage, the Bodo militants started ethning cleaning operations in the districts of 
Kokrajhar and Bongaigaon. The Bodo militants attacked the houses of the Santhals living in 
Bongaigaon and Kokrajhar districts in May- June 1996 which resulted in the ethnic riots between the 
two communities. As a result of the ethnic riots, about 1000 persons were killed and 2,50,000 
persons of both the communities were displaced. The main reason behind the violence against the 
Santhals were the large scale encroachment on forest lands and infiltration of people of doubtful 
identity to the Bodo areas of Kokrajhar and Bongaigaon districts. (Source : The Assam Tribune, 28 th 
June 1996). It has created apprehension in the minds of the Bodos about their own identity. The 
Bodo militants, not being content with 1996 massacre, again attacked and displaced more than 
25,000 people mostly Santhals, Nepalese and Muslim people in June 1998. Many Hindu Bengalis 
too became displaced in the wake of the Bodo militants ethnic cleansing operations. One of the 
noticeable aspect of systematic killings by the Bodo militants is that apart from the non-Bodo 
communities(like Santhals, Nepalese, Bengalis), the Muslim immigrants as well as the Assamese 
speaking people have also become their target for onslaught. This carnage shows clearly that Bodo 
groups are determined to drive out the non-Bodo groups, no matter how long they have been staying 
together (N.G. Mahanta: 99). The method of terror and violence unleashed by the Bodo militants i.e. 
the NDFB and the BLTF, in the form of ethnic cleansing indicated their outlook and approach for 
achieving their perceived homeland. It is worth mentioning here that in recent time insurgent 
groups in the name and style of Adivasi Cobra Force (ACF), Birsa Commando Force (BCF) Bengali 
Tiger Force (BTF), Islamic Revolutionary Army (IRA), Immigrant Muslim Liberation Army 
(IMLA) and many other have emerged in the second half of 1990's, in order to emancipate their 
respective community from the onslaught of the Bodos. (N.G. Mahanta: 98) 

Extortions by the militant organization was another frequently occurred incident of the Bodoland 
movement. Both the NDFB and the BLTF had been frequently indulged in extortion bids. It is 
reported that the so called "Bodoland Tax" collection system of the militant organization are 
different to each other. When the BLTF used to collect 'Tax' on monthly basis, the NDFB do the 
same on yearly basis. The victims of the extortion are government officials, businessman, 
contractors, petrol pump owners, tea companies etc. (K. Sonowal: 89) 

Since 1993, the lower Assam has been witnessing unprecedented violence, arson and killing at 
the hands of Bodo extremists. There were many instances of indiscriminate bombing in public 
places and running trains and killing of non-Bodo people. The Bodo insurgency problem remained 
even after the formation of BAC. 

As already has been mentioned that the Bodoland Accord of 1993 failed to satisfy the Bodo 
grievances and demands. The BAC started to function with many issues unresolved - the most 
important among these was the territorial boundary of the council. Both the state government and 
the Bodo organizations have failed to reach an agreement on permanent demarcation of boundaries 
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of the BAC. Besides, political wrangles frustrated all attempts for election to the BAC. Having 
failed to satisfy the common bodos through the creation of BAC, the formidable ABSU and BPAC 
termed the 'Bodoland Accord' of 1993 as "Betrayal to the Bodos" and rejected the Accord. They 
held the view that nothing short of a separate state of Bodoland could solve the problem of the Bodo 
people. Rejecting the Bodoland Accord, in 20 th February 1999, in the 31 st annual conference of 
ABSU held at Datoma (Kokrajhar), the ABSU and BPAC again declared a fresh movement 
demanding the creation of separate state 'Bodoland', the way the three new states Jharkhand, 
Chattisgarh and Uttarkhand were created under the provisions of the constitution of India (The 
Assam Tribune, 21 st February, 1999) 

BLT's Negotiation and Creation of Bodoland Territorial Council (BTC): The post BAC accord 
period has been witnessing large scale violence, kidnapping and an increase in disruptive activities 
due to upper hand taken by the Bodo Militant organizations. It was fortunate that Bodo Liberation 
Tiger Force (BLTF) that remained a force to reckon with reached a cease fire agreement with the 
Government of India on March 29, 2000. The ABSU also took initiative in bringing the BLT to 
negotiating table with the central government to find out a solution of Bodoland issue. 

After a series of tripartite talks held between the Government of India, Government of Assam 
and BLT, finally a Memorandum of settlement was signed on February 10, 2003 in New Delhi by 
the following signatories, Mr. Hagrama Basumatary, the BLT Chairman, Mr. RCA Jain, secretary to 
the Ministry of Home Affairs of the Government of India, Mr. P.K. Dutta, Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam, Sri Tarun Gogoi, Chief Minister of Assam and Shri L.K. Advani, 
Honourable Deputy Prime Minister of India. The main objectives of the agreement are to create an 
autonomous self-governing body to be known as Bodoland Territorial Council (BTC) within the 
state of Assam and to administer a territory spanning 3082 villages making four districts - 
Kokrajhar, Chirang, Baksa and Udalguri under the provisions of the Sixth Schedule of the 
constitution of India, to abolish the Bodoland accord of 1993, to fulfill economic, educational and 
linguistic aspirations and the preservation of land rights, socio-cultural and ethnic identity of the 
Bodos; and to speed up the infrastructural development in the newly formed BTC area 
(Memorandum of Settlement). 

The formation of BTC is the outcome of the devolution of political and cultural autonomy by the 
state under the Sixth Schedule of the Constitution of India. All most all the national and regional 
political parties and pressure groups of Assam supported BLT's demand for the formation of BTC 
because it reflects the idea of power sharing within the state without upsetting the basic 
constitutional framework. The formation of BTC under the Sixth Schedule has provided the Bodos 
wider context towards empowerment and advancement of their community. For the state, it is 
indicative of its political strategy to strengthen cooperative and multi -level federal democracy in the 
face of growing challenges of ethnic assertion and mobilization by marginalized and relatively 
backward ethnic communities like Bodos in Assam. (Quoted from Kundu: 147) 

NDFB and Cease Fire: On May 26, 2005, all morning newspaper carried the refreshing news about 
Assam Chief Minister Tarun Gogoi's announcement on ceasefire with NDFB. However, under an 
agreement on May 24, 2005 with the Government of India and the NDFB has been maintaining a 
ceasefire since June 1, 2005. Since the ceasefire, the level of threat posed by the NDFB has dropped. 
The agreement stated that the NDFB agree to cease hostile action against security forces and 
civilians. In return, the security forces would not carry out operations against the group's members. 
The agreement also stipulated that NDFB members would disarm and live in camps protected by the 
military for a year, and would refrain from assisting other militant groups. The ceasefire is expected 
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to lead talks between the armed group and state agencies. And ultimately to a complete halt in 
armed conflicts. (Quoted from P.A. Ahmed: 78) 

It is worth mentioning here that in the contemporary period, the NDFB has split into three 
factions - because of their ideological differences and approaches. The NDFB (Progressive) led by 
Govinda Basumatary and the NDFB (Ranjan) led by Ranjan Daimary had been maintaining cease 
fire with the Government of India. The other faction NDFB (Songbijit) is still continuing armed 
struggle against the state agencies. Stray cases of killing and abduction are continuing in different 
parts of the BTC area and in some districts of Assam. 

Conclusion: Assessing the various phases of the Bodo movement, it seems that the movement is not 
a sudden outcome, but a result of genuine aged old grievances. It is a movement for autonomy and 
all round development. The Bodo movement, in the contemporary period, had emerged as a 
powerful autonomy movement in Assam that has engaged long standing deliberations and 
negotiations with federal state on the issue of autonomy. The state has affected by devolution of 
power to the mobilized Bodos of Assam through the creation of Bodoland Autonomous Council 
(BAC) in 1993. As the BAC failed to satisfy the grievances of the Bodo people, the union 
government after long deliberations made necessary amendments in the relevant provisions of the 
constitution of India and granted sixth schedule status to the Bodos of Assam. The BAC was 
abolished with the formation of Bodoland Territorial Council (BTC) in 2003 with a view to reduce 
ethnic tension and violence in the tribal dominated areas of Assam and to secure better community 
representation in the political process by conferring more institutional and political autonomy on the 
BTC. The formation of BTC under the sixth schedule has provided the Bodos wider context towards 
empowerment and advancement. Many enlightened Bodos think that the creation of BTC will help 
to fulfill their aspiration, provided the government and the Boro leaders are sincere to the cause of 
Boro people. 

It is worth mentioning here that, it seems that the formation of BTC has not fully satisfied the 
grievances of the Bodos. It is observed that nothing short of a separate state could satisfy the Bodos. 
The Bodo organizations like the ABSU, Bodo National Conference, NDFB (Progressive) are now at 
the demand for the creation of a separate state, the way Telangana was created in 2013. 

N.G Mahanta observes that whatever be the outcome of the Bodoland movement, a more 
sagacious and pragmatic stand is required from the Bodo leaders. The Bodos can never dreamt to 
have a one language homogeneous society. As already has mentioned in the previous chapter that 
the present BTC area is inhabited not only by the Bodos, other tribal groups like the Rabhas, the 
Saraniyas, the Mechas, the Miris and Deories are also there. Besides, non-tribals like the Koch- 
Rajbongshi, a large of schedule caste, caste Hindus, Muslims both original and immigrants, the 
Santhals, Mundas and Nepalese are also residing in the BTC areas since time immemorial. In the 
long run, if the majority of Non-Bodo population have to lose their political rights and social status, 
it may be that common interest and motive will unite them all, irrespective of their castes, religion 
and creed and may be induced to adopt insurgency activities, as the Bodos have done in the past 
against the Non-Bodo establishment. 
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Abstract 

Human trafficking is one of the major evils in the modern world. The article looks into the issue of 
human trafficking as it emerged in the countries of India and Bangladesh. It starts with the 
historical debates and theorizations about emergence of human trafficking and traces it to the 
recent times. Human trafficking is not an isolated phenomenon in itself but is closely linked with 
various socio-economic factors of post-colonial third-world nations. The article also discusses the 
various factors that act as catalyst in the process of human trafficking. The last few decades of the 
twentieth century have witnessed the rise of a global consciousness about the issue. Various efforts 
are being made on national and international scale to fight the menace. In the last section, the 
article will study the intensity of these various efforts by national and international organizations so 
as gaug e the levels of their success. 

Since the beginning of civilization, the problem of slavery has always been endemic to human 
societies. Even after it was recognized as a gross violation of human rights in 1926 with the drafting 
of the Slavery, Servitude, Forced Labour and Similar Institutions and practices Convention by the 
League of Nations, slavery was far from over. With the progress of the century, socio-economic 
condition of people has undergone a sea change. Hopes and expectations of common man have 
increased, making way for frustration and agony for many others. This has resulted in a fundamental 
change in human mobility. Human trafficking is the sinister face of human mobility. It represents 
the "dark side" 1 and has become a major concern for nations all over the world. It's a new face of 
slavery that is gradually draining the precious life blood of nations all over the world. 

Mobility, Migration and Trafficking : Conceptions and Misconceptions: Human trafficking is 
one of the major bone of contentions between Indian and Bangladesh. It is a huge irritant in the 
relationship of these two neighbors. But before we go deeper into the issue of human trafficking, it 
would be worthwhile to clarify our conceptualizations about various patterns of human mobility. 
According to Christiane Harzig and Dirk Hoerder , the term migration is multi -dimensional in 
character and differs significantly from the dichotomy presented by the traditional perceptions of 
emigration-immigration? But the implications of migration is much broader. In words of Harzig and 
Hoerder, the term migration ,by contrast Jmplies multiple options: mobility may be many 
directional and multiple, temporary or long term, voluntary or forced. 3 

There are various factors that encourage migrating tendencies in people. Social scientists often 
term them as push and pull factors. Inconsistencies of global economy coupled with lack of viable 
economic opportunities often force people to migrate to a new land in search of a better life. Apart 
from these push factors, some pull factors also play a decisive role in migration. Demand of cheap 
labour and availability of employment in a place makes it an attractive destination for others. But the 
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same forces that lead to migration make a migrating person especially vulnerable to exploitation and 
abuse. Human trafficking is the worst form of abuse that utilizes these vulnerabilities. 

The term 'Human trafficking' itself came into being in the 1990s and is often confused with 
'Human smuggling'. Unlike 'Human smuggling' where the smuggled persons are permitted to 
leave upon arrival of their destinations, victims of 'Human trafficking' are held against their will 
and are made to provide labour and sexual services to their captors. According to the United 
Nations Office on Drugs and Crime (UNODC), 'Human trafficking is the acquisition of people by 
improper means such as force, fraud or deception, with the aim of exploiting them. 4 

What sets Human trafficking apart from other forms of abuse is the fact that it's in fact multiple 
injustices rolled into one. It violates any and every type of fundamental right and freedom that a 
modern day human holds precious to his/her heart. A trafficked human isn't just abducted, exploited 
or raped. The tragedy of the this evil phenomenon lies in the fact that the victim is utilized in every 
way inhumanly possible. In its report published in 2003 titled 'Combating Human Trafficking in 
Asia: A Resource Guide to International and Regional Legal Instruments, Political Commitments 
and Recommended Practices', the United Nations aptly defined this multi -dimensional aspect of the 
world wide crime, Trafficking in persons is a multi-dimensional form of exploitation. Trafficking 
involves many forms of exploitation, including violations of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, forced labour, debt bondage, exploitation of migrant workers, sexual exploitation, 
violence and discrimination against women and sexual, labour and other exploitation of children. 
Trafficking is also itself a form of exploitation. Each form of exploitation falls within one or several 
dimensions-including human rights slavery and slavery like practices, trafficking, migration, labour, 
gender, child, law enforcement and legal-each of which has its own conceptual, legal and other 
frameworks. ' 5 

There is a common misconception amongst us that all victims of trafficking are recruited under 
false pretenses and are forcefully abducted. The general belief about human trafficking conjures the 
image of an abducted or kidnapped person who has no idea about his/her destination. But in reality a 
person can become the victim at any point of time. Sometimes the perpetrators take complete 
advantage of the economic backwardness of victims to lure them to a different place with false 
promises of better jobs. Yet in other cases, migrant workers opt for completely legitimate jobs in 
other economies and fall into the trap of the human traffickers. In her book 'Human Trafficking, 
Human Misery: The Global Trade in Human Beings' ', Dr. Alexis Aronowitz has expressed the view 
that the nature of victimization in Human Trafficking often depends on the degree of deception a 
victim is subjected to. Complete coercion takes place when victims are kidnapped. However, 
complete coercion rarely takes place in case of adults and mostly happens in the case of child 
victims. 6 

All our traditional beliefs related to 'Human Trafficking' have been questioned by the results of 
intensive studies conducted by international organizations in recent times. In a major study on 
'Human Trafficking' conducted by the Bangladesh Thematic Group on Human Trafficking in 2004 
titled 'Revisiting the Human Trafficking Paradigm: The Bangladesh Experience' ', some new issues 
have come to the forefront. It has been pointed out that some new terms, phrases and practices have 
begun to surface to suggest variety of different situations in which this crime can occur. For 
example, the term 'Reverse Trafficking' is used in Sri Lanka to describe a phenomenon where 
pedophiles come to the country to molest children. 7 In Nepal , the same term is used to describe the 
situation of victim who was forced to return to the country of origin against his/her will. 8 Another 
relatively new term called 'Virtual Trafficking' has emerged to denote to the use of children in 
pornographic images and videos. 9 
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It is thus clear that the very term has become intensely problematic in nature. Perhaps one of the 

most mistaken beliefs about 'Human Trafficking' is that it's victims are always women and children 

and never men. In reality, male migrant workers also suffer the fate of being abused and exploited. 

Illegal migratory practices is also often confused as 'Human Trafficking'. Strangely enough, it's the 

outcome of a migration that decides whether it is an act of trafficking or not. 

The very term 'Human Trafficking' is often prone to generalizations and its very crucial to 

identify and differentiate various trends of migration, so that the real threat hidden in them can be 

recognized easily. 

Human Trafficking Scenerio in Bangladesh: Migration from one place to another is a very old 
phenomenon indeed. Various external forces work together in forcing a person to migrate. In his 
essay 'Forced Migration in South Asia: A Study in Bangladesh ', Dr Barman has aptly summarized 
this ever present aspect of human civilization. 

"From the antiquity, people are found to move from one place to another, sometimes in 
search of better opportunities, when they see some of their needs and desires are not 
adequately fulfilled in their present location, sometimes just to maintain the status quo when 
they see their present situation seems to be a declining one. " 10 
Throughout the colonial period, the inhabitants of eastern and western Bengal have moved in 
between these two parts of the province in search of livelihood, stability or other reasons. Imposition 
of an artificial boundary in a land with shared past disrupted the natural order of things. The 
partition border sliced through a society that had always been highly mobile. 11 The movements 
which were previously considered completely natural , were criminalized as 'cross-border' 
movements after the partition. The newly created border extended through an area of more than 
4000 kilometers and cut across everything that was previously the economic lifeblood of everyone. 
This included agricultural grounds, markets, railways and major roads, populated villages as well 
as common lands. The highly porous and often indistinguishable Indo-Bangladesh border gave rise 
to a number of issues that often vitiated friendly relations between the two neighbors. 

There are various factors that contribute in making Bangladesh a hotbed for Human Trafficking. 
This very evil thrives on the compulsion of people to migrate. Lack of viable sources of livelihood 
forces people to seek employment elsewhere. It's this compulsion that turns them into pawns in the 
hands of traffickers. Limited Natural resources, underdeveloped industrialization along with natural 
disasters such as floods, droughts and cyclones cursed the population mobility and human 
trafficking is one of the inadvertent consequences thereof. 12 Other chief cause lies in the vindictive 
social structure that devalues females and accords them a very negligible role on the family and 
society.Lack of education and awareness, utter inadequacy of government policies in favor of 
women and lack of rural development projects and schemes aimed at making women economically 
self sufficient are some other chief causes behind trafficking of women in Bangladesh. Spread of 
globalization and consumerism has also had a detrimental effect on Human Trafficking scenario in 
Bangladesh. 

In one of its recent reports, the INTERPOL has recognized four broad types of Human 
Trafficking. 13 These are trafficking in women for sexual exploitation, trafficking for forced labour, 
commercial sexual exploitation of children in tourism and trafficking for organs. In Bangladesh, 
human trafficking has slowly assumed the form of an acute menace in last few decades. It's a prime 
source and transit country for women and children subjected to trafficking in person, especially 
forced labour and forced prostitution. 14 Trafficking in Bangladesh is now an well organized 
economic phenomenon that's run by forces of demand and supply and thrives on exploitation of 
vulnerable human beings. The clandestine nature of the crime has made it really difficult for 
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authorities to prevent it. In addition, the families of the victims show unusual reluctance in reporting 
cases of trafficking to authorities, for a number of socio -psychological reasons. 15 

The exact numbers of women and children trafficked from Bangladesh is not really known. Due 
to the clandestine nature of the crime and even rarer prosecutions, crime statistics give us a very low 
estimate of total persons trafficked. Consequently figures are estimated and tend to be quoted and 
cross quoted in all literature. 16 Most of the women who are trafficked are lured by promises of good 
job or marriage. Others are forced into involuntary servitude outside or within the country. 7 

An intensive study into the human trafficking pattern in Bangladesh reveals that it's not always 
outward. A significant number of women and children are displaced from their homes and trafficked 
to various parts of the country. But though there is internal trafficking, majority of the trafficking in 
Bangladesh is cross border. Illegal transactions between traffickers of India and Bangladesh are on 
the rise, causing major concerns to the governments of both countries. Shared past between both 
countries enables traffickers to carry on transactions with remarkable ease. After 1947, the complex 
nature of the border resulted in creation of several 'enclaves' in both countries. These are nothing 
but small pockets of land belonging to a nation other than that which surrounds it. There are 1 1 1 
Indian enclaves in Bangladesh and 51 Indian enclaves in India. 18 These are actively used as 
recruitment and collection site by traffickers. 19 Border areas of Khulna, Jessore, Satkhira, Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, Mymensingh, Comilla, Brahmanbaria and Sylhet are frequently used by 
traffickers to carry on Indo-Bangladesh trafficking. Bangladesh shares 4,222 kilometers border of 28 
districts with India and 288 kilometers of two districts with Myanmar. Thus, Bangladeshi touts build 
up powerful bases in the border districts build up powerful bases in the border districts and these are 
now favourite transit points of human trafficking. 20 Benapole border crossing, known as the 
southwest transit point, is the most-commonly used and the easiest land route to India. In the 
northern region, the districts of Kurigram, Lalmonnirhat, Nilphamari, Panchagarh, Thakurgaon, 
Dinajppur, Naogaon, Chapai Nawabganj and Rajshahi and in the south Jessore and Satkhira are 
areas through which trafficked persons are moved to India. 21 

A research conducted by the Bangladesh National Women Lawyers Association (established in 
1979) in 2013 titled 'Human Trafficking in Bangladesh: Analysis, Challenges and 
Recommendations' expressed the view that absence of broad definition of Human Trafficking 
inclusive of trafficking of men, women and children alike is one of the major gaps in the anti- 
trafficking framework in Bangladesh. Moreover none of the existing legislations recognize human 
trafficking to be a cross-border crime and so have failed to provide any procedures for the 
investigations of cross border trafficking offences. 22 A reported 200,000 Bangladeshi women and 
children have been taken out of the country between the years 1990 and 2000. 23 The poms border 
between the both countries have been have been repeatedly utilized by traffickers to carry on their 
operations with effortless ease. Checkpoints and security personnel are too widely dispersed 
worsening the matters further. According to a report of the United Nations Development Program, 
50,000 Bangladeshi girls are trafficked to India every year through these highly porus borders. Apart 
from India, Bangladeshi women and children are also trafficked to Pakistan, Bahrain, Kuwait and 
United Arab Emirates for the purposes of sexual exploitation, domestic servitude and debt 
bondage. 24 

Latest reports of the UNICEF reveals that children living on the streets of Dhaka and other big 
cities of Bangladesh are among the prime targets of child traffickers of the country. Pakistan and oil 
rich states of Middle-East are the principal destinations of trafficked Bangladeshi children. The boys 
among them mostly end up in Persian Gulf especially UAE to work as camel jockeys or farmers. 
Girls on the other hand are trafficked to the brothels of the big cities of India (mostly Kolkata, 
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Mumbai or Pune), Pakistan countries of Middle East or South East Asia. The main trafficking route 
is Dhaka- Mumbai-Karachi-Dubai? 5 Activists and governments alike acknowledge this national and 
international character of trafficking. South Asia had reportedly the second highest number of 
trafficked persons in the world. Among countries of the region, Bangladesh, Nepal and Sri Lanka 
constitute main centres of origin. India and Pakistan on the other hand act as destination countries to 
women and children trafficked from its three neighbors and transit countries to those trafficked to 
Middle East. 26 An estimated ninety percent women of those trafficked from Bangladesh are forced 
into prostitution. 27 The children of these sex workers, especially girls are also forced into 
prostitution as a substitute of their mothers. Some recent reports indicate that most of the brothel 
owners and pimps addict Bangladeshi girls to steroids to make them more attractive to their clients, 
with devastating results. The women who are forced into prostitution in Nepal, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh are also highly vulnerable to HIV and other sexually transmitted diseases due to their 
rampant disregard of crucial safety and health norms. Gender, age and transmission via sex are key 
elements of the fast growing HIV epidemic in South Asia. An increasing number of people living 
with HIV are women of prime reproductive age, many of them less than eighteen years old. 
Transmission is predominantly through unprotected sexual intercourse. Out of six million HIV- 
infected people in the region, women constitute over 30 percent of the cases and the figure is 
growing alarmingly 28 

One major reason behind the fact that majority of the traffickers mange to evade the reach of 
authorities is the fact that trafficking routes of South Asia are incredibly fluid in nature. Traffickers 
explore and find new routes every other time and replace old routes with new ones to avoid 
detection. Their vast networks span across borders and countries and function mostly with police 
connivance. The international trafficking chains connects variety of criminals starting from local 
hoodlums and smalltime crime lords , corrupt police and border security officers, debauched 
members of local political elite as well as pimps, procurers and agents in a single thread. 

Trafficking for purposes of forced labor is another critical area that requires urgent attention of 
the government of South Asian countries. A significant share of Bangladesh's trafficking victims are 
men recruited for overseas work with fraudulent employment offers who are subsequently exploited 
under conditions of forced labor or debt bondage. 29 In its report titled 'Trafficking for forced labor: 
How to monitor the recruitment of migrant workers' the ILO pointed out that rise of the private 
recruitment agencies at the beginning of 1990s brought a major change in recruitment scenario of 
unskilled workers. Many of these private recruiters, either intermediaries or agencies are former 
victims of trafficking and often utilize their past contacts to victimize more men and women. 30 It is 
often very difficult to establish any direct link between recruiters and the abusive employers at the 
end of the trafficking chain. It would also be a gross injustice to generalize all private recruiters as 
traffickers. What is needed is to prevent abuse at any stage of migration without criminalizing the 
recruitment business. There have also been reports of trafficking in organs in Bangladesh. 31 A group 
of Anthropologists had claimed to have uncovered the practice of kidney theft in Bangladesh some 
years ago. 32 

The government of Bangladesh has prioritized trafficking as one of the key social issues in the 
recent years. 33 In 2000 Bangladesh took a ground breaking step initiating a three year project to 
combat trafficking in children. 34 But the most comprehensive anti -trafficking in Bangladesh enacted 
till date is the Human Trafficking Deterrence and Suppression Act 2012. This recently enacted 
statute provides a broad legislative framework for the prevention of trafficking, prosecution of 
traffickers, and treatment /protection of actual and potential victims of human trafficking. 35 One 
of the biggest loopholes of Bangladesh's anti-trafficking legislations is that the traffickers are finely 
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tuned with the laws of the land. They manage to use their significant power, political connections 
and wealth to avoid arrest, manage bail and vitiate the merits of prosecutions' case through bribes, 
threats and intimidations. 36 A study of the statistics of arrest and convictions in Bangladesh 
between 2006 and 2010 will reveal that while the conviction rate had been gradually increasing from 
26% in 2006 to 39% in 2010, the arrest rate dipped from 50% in 2006 to 31% in 2010. 37 The 
enactment of HTDSA is expected to bring a welcome change in trafficking scenario of the country. 
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Abstract 

The Maker of modern India, the founder of the greatest socio- religious reform movements, Brahmo 
Samaj, Raja Ram Mohan Roy has played a crucial role in the abolition of social evils like the Sati 
system. He also advocated various changes in the Indian society by popularizing the study of 
English, modern medicine, technology and science. This is the reason why he was referred as 
"Raja' by the Mughal emperor. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was an Indian religious, social, educational 
reformer and humanitarian, who challenged traditional Hindu culture and indicated the lines of 
progress for Indian societies under British rule. He, along with Dwarkanath Tagore and other 
prominent Bengalis of the early 19 th " century, founded the Brahma Sabha in 1828, which 
engendered the Brahma Samaj, an influential Indian socio -religious reform movement during the 
Bengal Renaissance. His influence was visible in the field of politics, public administration, society, 
religion, as well as education. Raja Ram Mohan Roy may rightly be called the precursor of the 
modern system of education in India. His moral earnestness and energy, his boldness of imagination 
and firm grasp of first doctrine mark out Raja Ram Mohan Roy not mere as 'great educational 
reformer but as a Nation builder'. In this paper the authors try to highlight the various educational 
reforms of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The authors also try to shed some light to the relevance of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy in present time. 

Key Words: Indian Renaissance, Education, Reform, Educational reforms, Educational 
Contributions. 

Introduction: India is a beautiful country in South Asia. It is the 7 th largest country by area, the 2 nd 
most populous country with over 1.2 billion people and the most populous democracy in the world. 
Bounded by the Indian Ocean on the South, the Arabian Sea on the South-West, and the Bay of 
Bengal on the South-East, it shares land borders with Pakistan to the West; China Nepal and Bhutan 
to the North-East; and Burma and Bangladesh to the East. In the Indian Ocean, India is in the 
vicinity of Sri Lanka and the Maldives. The main motto of India is Satyameva J ay ate. Many heroes, 
educators and great men were born in India, like Vivekananda, Gandhiji, Netaji, Vidyasagar, Ram 
Mohan Roy and so on. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was one of them. We can't think modern India 
without Ram Mohan Roy. He was not only a great social, religious reformer but he was also a great 
educational thinker or reformer. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was a great scholar and independent thinker 
and a multilingual person. He believed that education was prime necessity for up -liftmen of Indian 
society. He advocated the induction of Western learning into Indian education system. So he 
promoted study of English, Science, Western Medicine and Technology in India. He used his own 
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money in welfare of education system in India. In Bengal Renaissance, Raja Ram Mohan Roy is 
regarded as one of the most important figure. His efforts to protect Hinduism and Indian rights by 
participating in British Government earned in the title "The Father of the Bengal Renaissance". 
Resurgence or Renaissance of modern Asia is one of the most significant phenomena of world 
history during the last two hundred years. Since the middle of the 19 th " century the mind and soul of 
Asia have definitely awakened. The intellectual Renaissance of India has been a great casual factor 
in the rise of modern Indian nationalism. One of the greatest forces in the making of the renaissance 
in India is the Brahma Samaj founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The Brahma Samaj has done 
considerable cultural, humanitarian and social work in north India during the mid-19 thv century 
(Sadanandan, G., 2013). 

Review of Related Literature: 

1. Pal, Rajendra, has conducted a project on Raja Ram Mohan Roy. He described Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy has come to be called the 'Maker of Modern India' without giving up what was 
good and noble in the past, he laid the foundations for a great future. He also emphasized on 
English education, women education in his project. 

(www.slideshare.net/rajesh8128763899/raja-ram-mohan-roy). 2. Behera, Arun K. (2012), has 
conducted a study of the history of freedom of the press reveals that Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
was an ardent supporter and patronize of freedom of press. He was a pioneer of Indian 
education. 3. Parwez, Nazir (2011) has conducted a study on Raja Ram Mohan Roy: Social 
Reform and Empowerment of Women. In his article he discussed the development and growth 
of the socio-religious reform movement started by Raja Ram Mohan Roy during the 18 th 
century with special reference to women rights and their empowerment. He also highlighted 
the contribution of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the field of journalism which he later used as a 
plausible medium to reach the masses and to propagate his modern ideas for the cultural 
regeneration of India and modernization of the country. He thought that without education 
social and economic progress of his countrymen was not possible. 

Objectives of the Study: 

I. To know the various reforms of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the field of Indian Education. 

II. To know the Relevance of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in Present Time. 

Methodology of the Study: This study was purely theoretical based. Data was collected from two 
major sources i.e., to study the biography of Raja Ram Mohan Roy as only the primary source of 
the data collection and as secondary sources, the investigators were collected data from different 
types books, journals, articles written by great educators about Raja Ram Mohan Roy . 

Delimitation of the Study: The study was delimited with the educational reforms / contributions of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy in India. 

Analysis and Discussion: 

I. The Reforms of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the field of Indian Education are given below: 
1. Synthesizer of Eastern and Western Culture: We are more concerned here with the work of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy as an educationist, and it is in this field that we find his most signal 
services to his country. He was one of the earliest Indians to realize that India's greatest need 
was a Synthesis of Eastern and Western cultures. At the same time, he understood that the 
Indian mind had rusted very considerably on account of its isolation and realized that contact 
with Western Literature and Science alone could regenerate oriental culture, correct its follies 
and contribute to it the essential qualities which are lacked. (Naik, J. P & Nurullah, S., 1974). 
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2. English Education: In field of education, Ram Mohan was one of the first thinkers in India to 

realize the value of Western Science, and thought. He created major opinion in favor of the 
English education that could generate a sense of unity among the Indian educated youths. His 
ideas of western education helped the Government of Lord William Bentinck to introduce 
European learning in India, (www.historydiscussion.net). 

3. Literature: Ram Mohan's contributions to other aspects of social and literary life were highly 

valuable. True it is that, Mrityunjoy Vidyalankar, Ram Mohan Bose, Rajiblochan, Carey etc. 
had preceded him in the field of Bengali prose literature, yet it must be admitted that Ram 
Mohan contributed a style and standard which facilitated the development of Bengali prose as 
a vehicle of stories, novels as well as polemical literature (Banerjee, J. P., 2004). 

4. Language: The great contribution of Ram Mohan Roy to the system of modern education 
was his emphasis on the study of modern Indian languages. He himself gave a great lead in 
the matter by writing books in Bengali on Grammar, Geography, Astronomy and Geometry 
and he is considered as the father of modern literary Bengali prose. His advocacy of the study 
and development of modern Indian languages. 

5. Women Education: Equally able was the Raja's advocacy of the education of Women. 
Although the concept had already been put forward by missionaries, it was the Raja who 
helped to popularize it among the Hindus. He said that the women of India were highly 
educated and that the education of women was in keeping with ancient religious traditions and 
beliefs. The Brahma Samaj did great service in removing the popular prejudices against the 
education of women that were the prevalent in the Hindu society and the credit for this goes 
mostly to Ram Mohan (Naik, J. P and Nurullah, S., 1974, pp.131-132). 

6. His Other Contributions: Ram Mohan believed education to an implement for social 
reform. In 1817, in collaboration with David Hare, he set up the Hindu College at Calcutta. In 
1822, Roy founded the Anglo-Hindu school, followed four years latter (1826) by the Vedanta 
college; where he insisted that his teaching of monotheistic doctrines be incorporated with 
modern western curriculum. 

However, Ram Mohan was the chief advocate of the modern process of education and the 
scientific learning. The improvement of native people was the chief motive of Raja. Therefore, he 
helped the British Government to promote a more liberal and enlighten system in learning. In the 
new system of education, he introduced the subjects of practical use like Mathematics, Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Anatomy with other useful sciences. As well as he studied Sanskrit, Persian and 
Arabic languages. Beside these, he studied English, Greek and Hebrew. He wrote books in different 
languages like Hindu, Bengali, Persian, English and other languages which he has learn throughout 
his life. He translated ancient Indian works on religion and philosophy into Bengal. 

II. Relevance of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in Present Time: 

• Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the first Indian who founded a reformist movement in India. He 
wanted to modernize India as early as possible; therefore, he was called the 'representative of 
the modern age'. In fact, Raja Ram Mohan Roy played a significant role in the progress and 
development of social and religious movements. He was a great reformer, politician, editor, 
theologian and a literary person. He played a prominent role in the modernization of India. 

• Raja Ram Mohan Roy was a learned and educated person, so he made development of 
education and literature the aim of his life. Hence he opened schools and colleges at several 
places, Vedanta College, the English School and City College of Calcutta were the results of 
his efforts. All these educational institution so really contributed towards the modernization of 
India. 
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• Raja Ram Mohan Roy made the newspapers and his books, a medium to propagate his ideals. 
He also made a tremendous contribution in the development of Bengal. Urdu, Persian, 
Ariabic, Sanskrit and English language and literature and wrote books in all these languages. 

• He made his newspapers 'Sainvad Kaumudi' and 'Miratul Akhbari' vehicles to carry his 
thoughts to the people. He was also in favour of making all education and literature free from 
any restrictions. 

• True it is that, the credit of in initiating Bengali prose literature is not only Rammohan's due, 
Carey and few others had preceded Ram Mohan. Yet it must be admitted that he had initiated 
a style, standard and momentum which helped the growth of story, novel and essay forms 
rapidly. 

• Roy believed education to be an implement for social reform. Without proper education we 
can't reform our society. Education is an instrument for social change. Roy believed that 
modern education was an important vehicle to carry social reforms and enlighten people about 
their rights. 

• He insisted that his teaching of monotheistic doctrines be incorporated with "modern, western 
curriculum". He supported induction of western learning into Indian education. 

• He also set up the Vedanta College, offering courses as a synthesis of Western and Indian 
learning. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was a great believer in the potency of western education, 
science and mathematics and propagated their adoption throughout India. He believed that if 
these disciplines were good for the British, then they were good for Indians too. Despite 
receiving widespread criticism and allegations of being 'unpatriotic', he was responsible for 
bringing about a cultural and educational shift in India through his reforms and ideals. He 
believed that Indians should learn the good things from the west and infuse it with traditional 
knowledge to produce unique, potent results. 

• He was a scholar and a great educationist who had detailed knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, 
English, Arabic, Latin and Greek. He supported English as a medium of teaching in India as 
he believed that teaching through English language was superior to traditional Indian 
education system. 

• Another great contribution of Raja Ram Mohan to modern education was his emphasis on the 
study of modern Indian languages. (Naik, J. P. & Nurullah, S. 1974). He himself gave the 
lead in this direction by writing books in Sengali on Grammar, Geography, Astronomy and 
Geometry. Equally was the Raja's advocacy of the education of women. His Brahmo Samaj 
did a great service in removing the prejudices against the education of women that were 
prevalent in the then Hindu society. 

• Raja Ram Mohan Roy may rightly be called the precursor of the modern system of education 
in India. His moral earnestness and untiring energy, his boldness of imagination and firm 
grasp of first principles mark out Raja Ram Mohan Roy not merely as a great educational 
reformer but as a nation builder. (Hampton, H.V., 1947) It is for these and other valuable 
services that Raja is rightly called as "the maker of modern India". 

• He not only brought to the notice of the people the problems pertaining to religion and society 
but also suggested the constructive method of solving these problems and roused' them from 
their lethargy. 

• Roy's ideas on the empowerment of women were still praiseworthy. 

• Roy's advocacy of religious universalism is of great relevance even today as a social and 
religious counterpart of political secularism. 
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• He was equally and strongly against such other social evils as child-marriage, casteism, 
polygamy and exploitation of women. He was appalled to see the miserable condition of 
Hindu widows many of whom were young ladies (Upadhyay, 2008). 

Conclusion: From the above discussions, he was not only a social, political, economical, religious 
reformer but also a great 'educational thinker or reformer". His contribution particularly in the field 
of education is very praiseworthy and notable. His ideas of reforms in education still very much 
significant. Ram Mohan Roy came with his scientific temper, broad outlook, championship of 
freedom, liberal and fundamental reforms and harbinger of equality and humanism. Now he is no 
more in the world but his remarkable spot in the field of education till remembering every Indians. 
Gradually, a current of reformation spread in India and one after the other, various movements 
emerged in India. Hence Raja Ram Mohan Roy is regarded as the innovator of modern India. 
Really, both Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Brahmo Samaj played a significant role in the making of the 
modern India. R. N. Tagore called him 'Bharat Pathik'. As well as Bipin Chandra Pal commented a 
century later that the priceless value of the Raja's efforts was his struggle against medievalism, for 
which he is recognized and honoured as 'the Father of the Renaissance". He was the Synthesizer 
between the Eastern and Western culture. The Synthesist Centrists led by Debendra Nath Tagore, 
Vidyasagar and the R. N. Tagore. (Banerjee, J.P., 2004). 
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Abstract 

The paper examines the welfare impact of microcredit on the borrowers in terms of per capita 
income and asset acquisition. The study has been conducted in the Silchar town of Cachar, Assam. 
The objective of the study is to examine whether there has been any significant increase in per 
capita income and asset acquisition in the borrowers ' households after joining the microcredit 
programme. To measure the impact of the programme the study has collected 540 samples from 
among those micro credit holders of Silchar town, who have taken the loans for at least five times. 
Keywords: Composite Index, Joint Liability Group, Microcredit, Microfinance Institution, 
Welfare. 

JEL Classification: G21, 1 31 

1. Introduction: In developing countries, providing credit to the poor people by formal financial 
institutions has not been fully successful so far to meet the credit requirements of the poor people. 
The main reason behind this is the absence of collateral with them. The high risk and the high 
transaction costs of banks associated with small loans and savings deposits are some other factors 
which are responsible for making the poor non-bankable. Thus, the failure of formal credit 
institutions to deal with the credit requirements of poor people successfully, has led to the 
emergence of microcredit as an alternative finance system for the poor. 

Microcredit is one of the many financial services offered by Microfinance Institutions (MFI). It is 
a provision of credit services to low income people without any collateral. The different credit 
products offered by MFIs are working capital loans, consumption loans, risk management loans, 
asset building and productive investment loans, housing loans, education loans, etc. 

There are a number of delivery models of microcredit, viz., Grameen Bank Model, Joint Liability 
Group (JLG) Model, Individual Banking Model, Village Banking Model, Self Help Group- Bank 
Linkage Programme (SHG-BLP) Model, etc. The present study concentrates on the JLG Model of 
credit delivery. In this model generally 5 to 10 individuals are organized in a group known as Joint 
liability Group. The group members can avail loans from the MFI against mutual guarantee and 
there is no condition of their own saving fund. All members sign a joint liability contract, making 
each one jointly liable for repayment of all loans taken by all individuals in the group. 

There are quite a few number of MFIs offering microcredit in Silchar town. The total number of 
borrowers in these MFIs in Silchar town in the year 2012 was approx. 30,000. The study 
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investigates the welfare impact of microcredit in terms of per capita income and asset accumulation 
by randomly selecting a sample of borrowers. 

2. Area of the Study:The area of the study is Silchar town, the second largest town in the state of 
Assam, in terms of population and municipal area. As of Census 2011, Silchar has a population of 
1,72,709. The area of the town is 15.75 sq.km. Silchar town is governed by Municipal Board. The 
town is divided into 28 municipal wards. 

3. The Objectives of the Study: 

The study attempts to analyze the following objectives: 

1. To examine whether there has been any significant change in per capita income after availing 

microcredit. 

2. To examine whether there has been any significant increase in household assets after availing 

microcredit. 

4. Hypotheses of the Study: 

Based on the objectives mentioned above, the following hypotheses have been framed: 
H 0 1 : There is no significant change in per capita income after availing microcredit. 
H 0 2: There is no significant increase in household assets after availing microcredit. 

5. Methodology of the Study: 

Data collection: The study is based on both primary and secondary data. The reference period is 
January 2008- December 2012. In this particular study benefits of microcredit have been analysed 
based on the borrowers who have joined microcredit programme in 2008 and continued taking at 
least five loans. 

Sampling design: For selecting the sample, a combination of multi-stage random and purposive 
sampling method has been applied. The total number of selected borrowers is 540. The sample has 
been drawn from those borrowers who have joined microcredit programme in 2008 under JLG 
method and continued taking at least five loans. 

Methods & Tools: The study makes estimation of the economic impact of microcredit on 
households by comparing the per capita income and asset acquisition score of households before 
taking microcredit and after five cycles of taking microcredit. 

In this study we have taken per capita income and asset acquisition as measures of household 
welfare in order to capture welfare effect of microcredit in Silchar town. The reason behind taking 
per capita income and asset acquisition as measures of household welfare is they are directly related 
to welfare. Both categories are valid indicators for tracking changes in household welfare. In order 
to measure the welfare impact of microcredit, we have applied multiple regressions in statistical 
packages like SPSS 15 and STATA 8.2. 

Total annual income of the sample households have been collected for two periods- just before 
the year 2008, i.e., just before taking microcredit and after five cycles of taking microcredit, i.e., just 
after the year 2012. Then the per capita income for the two periods has been calculated. After that 
the Present Value of per capita income of the year 2012 for 2008, has been calculated taking 
average inflation rate (Wholesale Price Index) for five years as 7.2% (Source: www.rbi.com) . 

For testing the first hypothesis, the two per capita incomes of the two periods- actual per capita 
income just before 2008 and PV of per capita income of 2012 for 2008, have been compared by 
using paired samples t-test. 

Besides, per capita income, we have taken asset acquisition as outcome variable in measuring the 
effect of microcredit on household welfare. Asset acquisition is defined as addition of assets like 
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mobile phone, fan, television, bicycle, kerosene stove, gas oven, rickshaw, theta, cattle, sewing 
machine, land and house. The scores assigned to different assets are as shown in the following table: 



Table 1: Scores assigned to the different assets 



Assets 


Scores 


Mobile phone 


i 
i 


Kerosene stove 


i 
i 


Ftin 




Television 


2 


Bicycle 


2 


Gas oven 


2 


Rickshaw 


3 


Thela 


3 


Sewing machine 


4 


Cattle 


4 


Land 


5 


House 


5 



Each households score in asset acquisition has been estimated based on the information on 
household assets acquired before taking microcredit and after five cycles of taking microcredit, i.e., 
just before the year 2008 and just after the year 2012. The scores of each household's assets are then 
added and the total scores of the two periods have been compared using paired samples t-test. 

In order to measure the influence of various factors including microcredit on household welfare 
in terms of per capita income and asset acquisition, we have formulated linear regression models. 
The change in per capita income and asset acquisition of households before and after microcredit 
has been measured by using difference method. 

Regression Models: 

Model 1 

Y u = a, + PiXn + p 2 X 2i + p 3 X 3i + p 4 X 4l + p 5 X 5l + p 6 D, + e, (1) 

i= 1,2, 3, ,540 

where Yi is the change in per capita income of the sample households, Xi is the change in 
proportion of earners, X 2 is the change in empowerment index of the borrower, X 3 is the change in 
highest education level in the family, X 4 is the change in family size, X 5 is the average monthly 
amount of loan taken, D is the dummy variable for use of loan ( each household has been awarded 1 
for productive use of the loan and 0 otherwise) and Si is the random error term, a, Pi , p 2 , p 3 , p 4 , Ps are 
regression coefficients & p 6 is differential intercept coefficient. 

We have collected information relating to proportion of earners in the family, household size, 
highest level of education in the family, empowerment index of the borrower before and after 
microcredit, of the sample households. We have also collected information related to amount of loan 
and use of loan. 

For use of loan, those households which have used 2 or more loans for productive purposes has 
been awarded 1 and 0 otherwise. 

Education level of each household has been evaluated in terms of values assigned to number of 
years of schooling, e.g., 0 for no education, 1 for education up to class I, 2 for education up to class 
II and so on. 

Empowerment index of the borrowers has been calculated by using dimension index, the formula 
for which is as follows: 
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Actualvalue of j tn indicator for i tfl borrowei — Minimum value of j* 11 indicator 

Dimension Index= — — : : . ^ , .. 77T~. : . . (2) 



Maximum value of j™ 1 indicator — Minimum value of 



indicator 



There are ten indicators of empowerment for each borrower. The scores assigned to the different 
responses for different indicators of empowerment are shown in the following table: 

Table 2: Scores assigned to the different responses for different indicators of empowerment 



Indicators/Scores 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Maximum 


1 .Opinion in day to day matters 


Not at all 


Very little 


Much 
more 


To a great 
extent 


4 


2. Opinion in matters of large 
expenditure 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


4 


3. Opinion in matters of savings 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


4 


4. Utilization of personal income 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


4 


5. Political participation 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


4 


6. Opinion in matters of asset 
acquisition 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


4 


7. Domestic violence 


Much more 


Somewhat 


Very 
little 


Not at all 


4 


8.Mobility 


Restricted 


Occasional 


More 
often 


Free and 
always 


4 


9. Respect from other family 
members 


Not at all 


Very little 


Much 
more 


To a great 
extent 


4 


10. Confidence of interacting with 
official people 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


-do- 


4 



Unobserved Component Model is used to determine the weights that are associated with the 
above mentioned indicators. Using this method, the weight of each indicator has been calculated by 
using the following formula: 



Wji= 
Wj 2 = 
Wj 3 = 



varj L • 



1+var j. 



■(3) 
..(4) 
• •(5) 



Likewise the weights of all other indicators have been calculated. The score for the responses of 
each individual for each indicator has been multiplied by the respective weights of the indicators. 
And then composite of all the scores of each individual has been taken to finally get the 
empowerment index of each borrower before taking microcredit and after five cycles of taking 
microcredit. 

We also ran regressions taking change in household asset score as dependent variable in 
measuring the impact of microcredit in terms of asset acquisition. 

Model 2: 

Y 2i = a, + p ,X„ + p 2 X 2l + p 3 X 3i + p 4 X 4l + p 5 X 5i + p 6 D ; + Si (6) 

i=l, 2, 3, , 540 

Where Y 2 is the change in asset acquisition score of the sample households and other notations 
indicate the same meaning as mentioned in equation (1). 
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Apart from the regression models as specified above, we have used composite index for 
measuring the extent of the effect of microcredit on household welfare. Here again we have used 
Unobserved Component Model to determine the weights that are associated with the two welfare 
indicators viz. per capita income and asset acquisition. Using this method, the weight (wO 
corresponding to per capita income (i= 1 ) and asset acquisition (i=2) is given by 

(7) and 



Wi = 



l~varpci~'-~ varaa~'-' 



w 2 = : 



(8) 



The weight is a decreasing function of the variance of the indicators. Thus, higher the variance, 
lower will be the weight assigned to that particular indicator. The formula for composite index is 
given by 



CI F WiMii+WaNu (9) 

i=l, 2, 3, , 540 

CIj= WiM 2 i+w 2 N 2 i (10) 

i=l,2, 3, ,540 

Where, CI is the composite index; M is the per capita income and N is the asset acquisition score. 

Finally, in order to examine the influence of different socio-economic factors on household 
welfare, we have run regression taking change in composite index as the dependent variable and 
change in proportion of earners, change in empowerment index of the borrower, change in highest 
education level, change in family size, average monthly amount of loan and use of loan as the 
independent variables. The model estimated is as follows: 

Model 3: 

CI 1 =a 1 +p 1 X li +p 2 X 2i +p 3 X3i+p4X4 1 +p 5 X5 1 +p 6 D 1 +8 i (11) 

i=l, 2,3, ,540 

Where CI is the change in composite index of households and other notations indicate the same 
meaning as mentioned above in equation (1). 

6. Results and Findings: 
6.1 Per capita income: 

Objective 1 : To examine whether there has been any significant change in per capita income after 
availing microcredit. 

H 0 1: There is no significant change in per capita income after availing microcredit. 

For this the per capita income of the two periods -actual per capita income just before 2008 and 
PV of per capita income of 2012 for 2008, has been compared by using paired samples t-test. The 
result of the paired samples t-test is shown below: 

Table 3: Per Capita Income before and after Microcredit Paired Samples Statistics 





Mean 


N 


Std. Deviation 


Std. Error Mean 


Per capita income after five cycles of taking 
microcredit 


825.3494 


540 


55.97784 


2.40890 


Per capita income before taking microcredit 


760.4786 


540 


56.85608 


2.44670 



Source: Field survey 
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From the above table of paired sample statistics if we compare the mean values of the per capita 
incomes before and after microcredit, we can see that the mean value of per capita income is higher 
after taking microcredit. 

>efore and after Microcredit Paired Samples Test 





Mean 


Std. 
Deviation 


Std. 
Error 
mean 


t 


Df 


Sig. 
(2- 
tailed) 


Per capita income after five cycles 
of taking microcredit - Per capita 
income before taking microcredit 


64.87080 


16.61809 


0.71513 


90.712 


539 


.000 



Source: Field survey 

From the results of the paired samples t-test as shown in the above table we can see that the mean 
value of the difference between per capita incomes of the two periods, i.e., before taking microcredit 
and after five cycles of taking microcredit, is 64.87080. The standard deviation is 16.61809. The 
number of observation is 540 and the degrees of freedom are 539. The t value is found to be 90.712 
relative to the standard error of 0.71513, which is much greater than the critical value, i.e., 2.576 at 
1% level of significance. From this we can conclude that the per capita income after five cycles of 
taking microcredit is significantly more than the per capita income before taking microcredit. So our 
first objective is satisfied and the first null hypothesis that there is no significant change in per capita 
income after availing microcredit, is rejected. 

In order to measure the influence of various factors, including microcredit, on household welfare 
in terms of per capita income, we have formulated linear regression model as elaborated in the 
methodology section. After running the regression we have got the following result: 

Table 5: Result of the regression test of the influence of different socio-economic factors, 
including microcredit, on the change in per capita income. 



Variables 


Coefficients 


Standar 
d Error 


t 

values 


P 

values 


R 2 


Adjusted 
R 2 


F value 


Number of 
observations 


Constant 


39.972 


3.247 


12.311 


.000 










Xi 


21.403* 


2.763 


7.745 


.000 










x 2 


0.513 


1.598 


.321 


.748 






146.887 
* (.000) 




x 3 


3.223* 


0.341 


9.459 


.000 


.623 


.619 


540 


x 4 


-2.855* 


0.850 


-3.360 


.001 








x 5 


0.006 


0.004 


1.444 


.149 










D 


21.671* 


1.030 


21.048 


0.000 











*significant at 1% (p<0.01), ** significant at 5% (p<0.05) *** significant at 10% (p<0.1) 
Based on the above results we have fitted the following regression equation: 

Y A U = 39.972 + 21.403 X u + 0.513 X 2i + 3.223 X 3i - 2.855 X 4i + 0.006X 5l + 21.671D; 

(12) 

As the estimated regression line (12) shows, the unstandardised coefficient (Pi) of change in 
proportion of earners (X H ) is positive and significant implying that each unit increase in proportion 
of earners, per capita income will also increase. It is further observed that unstandardised coefficient 
of change in empowerment index of the borrower (p A 2 ) is also positive implying that empowerment 
of the borrower has a positive impact on per capita income. Further it can be observed from the table 
that the value of p" 3 is also positive and significant implying that education has a positive relation 
with increase in per capita income. It could be seen that the value of p A 4 is negative and significant. 
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The sign of the coefficient is correct from the theoretical point of view as family size has an inverse 
relation with per capita income. The value of p" 5 is positive but insignificant implying that amount 
of microcredit taken has a direct relation with the per capita income, i.e., the bigger the amount of 
credit taken, the higher the increase in per capita income if that credit amount is properly utilized. If 
bigger amount of loan is taken and invested properly there is the probability that the return will also 
be higher. The value of p A 6 is positive and significant suggesting that productive use of loan will lead 
to increase in per capita income. 

It is further observed from the table 7.3 that the value of R 2 is 0.623 implying that 62.3% of the 
dependent variable is explained by the explanatory variables. The value of F is found to be 147.887 
and statistically significant with p value <0.01. The high values of R 2 and F are indicating good fit 
for the variables in the model. 

6.2 Asset acquisition : 

Objective 2: To examine whether there has been any significant increase in household assets after 
availing microcredit. 

H 0 2: There is no significant increase in household assets after availing microcredit. 

For this the scores of each households assets for the two periods, i.e., before and after five cycles 
of taking microcredit, have been compared by using paired samples t-test. The results of the paired 
samples t-test is shown in the following table: 



Table 6: Asset Acquisition before and after Microcredit Paired Samples Statistics 





Mean 


N 


Std. 
Deviation 


Std. Error 
Mean 


Household assets after five cycles of taking 
microcredit 


11.6370 


540 


1.77117 


0.07622 


Household assets before taking microcredit 


4.2648 


540 


1.80760 


0.07779 



Source: Field survey 

From the above table of paired sample statistics, a comparison of the mean values of the household 
assets before and after microcredit shows that the mean value of household assets is higher after 
taking microcredit. 



Table 7: Difference in Household Assets before and after Microcredit Paired Samples Test 





Mean 


Std. 
Deviation 


Std. 
Error 
mean 


t 


df 


Sig. 
(2- 
tailed) 


Household assets after five cycles 
of taking microcredit - 
Household assets before taking 
microcredit 


7.37222 


0.78504 


0.03378 


218.223 


539 


.000 



Source: Field survey 



From the results of the paired samples t-test as shown in the above table we can see that the mean 
value of the difference between household assets of the two periods, i.e., before taking microcredit 
and after five cycles of taking microcredit, is 7.37222. The standard deviation is 0.78504. The t 
value is found to be 218.223 relative to the standard error of 0.03378, whereas the critical value is 
2.576 at 1% level of significance. From this we can conclude that the household assets after five 
cycles of taking microcredit is significantly more than the household assets before taking 
microcredit. So our second objective has been satisfied and the second null hypothesis that there is 
no significant increase in household assets after availing microcredit is rejected. 
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In order to measure the influence of various factors including microcredit on household welfare 
in terms of asset acquisition, we have also formulated linear regression model as described in the 
methodology section. The result of the regression is shown below: 

Table 8: Result of the regression test of the influence of different socio-economic factors, 
including microcredit, on the change in household assets. 
Dependent variable: Change in household assets 



Variables 


Coefficients 


Standard 
Error 


t 

values 


P 

values 


R 2 


Adjusted 
R 2 


F value 


Number of 
observations 


Constant 


5.158 


0.157 


32.947 


.000 












2.040 * 


0.133 


15.309 


.000 










x 2 


0.177 ** 


0.077 


2.291 


.022 






137.385* 
(.000) 




x 3 


0.319 * 


0.016 


19.388 


.000 


.607 


.603 


540 


x 4 


-0.257 * 


0.041 


-6.267 


.000 








x 5 


0.002 * 


0.000 


10.318 


.000 










D 


0.244 


0.050 


4.924 


.000 











*significant at 1% (p<0.01), ** significant at 5% (p<0.05) *** significant at 10% (p<0.1) 

Based on the above results we have fitted the following regression equation: 

Y" 2i = 5.158 + 2.040 X h +0.177 X 2i + 0.319 X 3i - 0.257 X 4i + 0.002 X 5l + 0.244 D, (13) 

As the estimated regression line (13) shows, the unstandardised coefficient (P^) of change in 
proportion of earners (X h ) is positive and significant implying that if proportion of earners 
increases by 1 unit, household assets will also increase. It is further observed that unstandardised 
coefficient of change in empowerment index of the borrower (P" 2 ) is also positive and significant 
implying that empowerment of the borrower has a significant positive impact on household asset 
acquisition. It also implies that microcredit has helped the female borrowers in empowering 
themselves. Further it can be observed that the value of P 3 is also positive and significant implying 
that education has a positive relation with increase in household assets. It could be seen from the 
table that the value of p" 4 is negative and significant which suggests that family size has an inverse 
relation with household asset acquisition. The value of P 5 is positive and significant implying that 
amount of microcredit taken has a direct relation with household asset acquisition, i.e., the bigger 
the amount of credit taken, the higher the increase in household assets, may be because bigger 
amount of loan will lead to higher income and more assets. It also suggests that the credit money is 
used for buying assets along with other uses which is also supported by the responses from the 
sample households, as a good percentage of respondents have said that they used the loan money for 
buying household assets. The value of P 6 is positive and insignificant suggesting that productive use 
of loan leads to increase in assets. 

It is further observed from the table 7.6 that the value of R 2 is 0.607 implying that 60.7% of the 
dependent variable is explained by the explanatory variables. The value of F is found to be 137.385 
and statistically significant with p value <0.01. The high values of R 2 and F are indicating good fit 
for the variables in the model. 

Besides applying regressions of change in per capita income and asset acquisition, we derived 
composite index of per capita income and household asset acquisition as mentioned in methodology 
section. Then we regressed change in composite index for per capita income and household asset 
acquisition on change in proportion of earners, change in empowerment index of the borrower, 
change in highest education level in the family, change in family size, average monthly amount of 
loan taken and use of loan for the sample households under study as mentioned in the methodology 
section in order to make more accurate measurement of different socio-economic factors linking 
microcredit and household welfare. The result of the regression is as follows: 
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Table 9: Result of the regression test of the influence of different socio-economic factors, 
including microcredit, on the change in composite index. 
Dependent variable: Change in composite index 



Variables 



Coefficients 



Standard 
Error 



t 

values 



P 

values 



Adjusted 
R 2 



F value 



Number of 
observations 



Constant 



1.273 



0.036 



35.018 



.000 



X, 



0.494* 



0.031 



15.947 



.000 



X, 



0.041** 



0.018 



2.264 



.024 



X, 



0.077=" 



0.004 



20.141 



.000 



.635 



.631 



X 4 



-0.066* 



0.010 



-6.959 



.000 



154.806* 
(.000) 



540 



X, 



0.00 V 



0.000 



11.586 



.000 



D 



0.065* 



0.012 



5.614 



.000 



*significant at 1% (p<0.01), ** significant at 5% (p<0.05) *** signi 



icant at 10% (p<0.1) 



Therefore the estimated regression line derived from the above table is as follows: 

CI* = 1.273 + 0.494 X„ + 0.041 X 2i + 0.077 X 3i - 0.066 X 4i + 0.001 X 5i + 0.065Di (14) 



As the estimated regression line (14) shows, the unstandardised coefficient (P^) of change in 
proportion of earners (Xn) is positive and significant implying that if proportion of earners increases 
by 1 unit, composite index for per capita income and household assets will also increase. It is further 
observed that unstandardised coefficient of change in empowerment index of the borrower (p A 2 ) is 
also positive and significant implying that empowerment of the borrower has a significant positive 
impact on the change in composite index. Further it can be observed that the value of p 3 is also 
positive and significant implying that education has a positive relation with household welfare in 
terms of per capita income and asset acquisition. It could be seen that from the table that the value of 
P 4 is negative and significant which suggests that family size has an inverse relation with composite 
index of per capita income and asset acquisition which again is theoretically true. The value of p A 5 is 
positive and significant implying that amount of microcredit taken has a direct relation with 
household welfare, i.e., the bigger the amount of credit taken, the higher the increment in household 
welfare in terms of per capita income and asset. The value of p A 6 is positive and insignificant 
suggesting that productive use of loan has a direct relation with composite index of household 
welfare. 

It is further observed from the table 7.7 that the value of R 2 is 0.635 implying that 63.5% of the 
dependent variable is explained by the explanatory variables. The value of F is found to be 154.806 
and statistically significant with p value <0.01. The high values of R 2 and F are indicating good fit 
for the variables in the model. 



7. Conclusion: Microcredit is considered as a vital tool to break the vicious circle of poverty which 
is characterized by low income, low savings and low investment. The empirical data in this study 
has shown that microcredit is positively correlated with household welfare. Microcredit has helped 
in increasing the number of earners in the borrower's households as well as the existing earner's 
income, by giving them working capital loans, which in turn helps in increasing the per capita 
income of the household. The study also revealed that borrowers' households had acquired durable 
assets after joining microcredit programme. It could be seen that microcredit has contributed to the 
improved welfare by enabling the households to own durable assets like land, machines and tools, 
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cattle, which in turn help in increasing the household's income. The results of the study show 
regular flow of income from microcredit activities. 
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Abstract 

Majority of the India 's population belongs to rural areas and from poor family background; it 's a 
major challenge to ensure their access to quality education. The lack of learning capacity and 
opportunities is both a cause and an effect of rural poverty. Higher education is the main backbone 
of sustainable economic development and modern society. But majority of the higher educational 
institutions are urban centric in India and higher educational institutions which are belongs to rural 
areas are of lack quality. As a result of this rural and poor people are deprived. This paper is an 
attempt to highlight the key issues and obstacles of higher education in Goreswar area of Baksa 
(BTAD) district and to find out some possible measures to overcome those barriers. 
Keywords: Higher Education, Rural Area, Sustainable Development 

Introduction: Rethinking education in rural areas requires first reviewing the characteristics of the 
rural sector, particularly in developing countries, and then considering the place of education in the 
current sustainable rural development debate. To a large extent, rural areas have been neglected in 
development policies. Similarly the rural dimension of basic education issues in most developing 
countries was largely overlooked in the 1990s. India the second most populous country in the world, 
with over 1 billion people, is home to one-sixth of humanity. It has also become one of the world's 
new economic giants. However, much has been written on the place of agriculture in primary 
education and on the impact of education on farmer's productivity. In other words, looking at 
education in the context of sustainable rural development and food security is not in itself a new 
approach. Education has always been considered as the only key component of human development 
and greatest liberating force. Hence, traditionally, higher education has always held the most 
venerable position in our society. It is considered as fundamental to all round development of the 
individual both at material and spiritual levels. Higher education is intrinsically intertwined with the 
development process and constitutes the instrumentality of modernization of tradition. Higher 
education is the process of helping people to achieve their individual and social goals by realizing 
their potential. It the process that aims at developing competency among people and creating such 
conditions as favourable Government policies, programmes or interventions etc. where people can 
apply these competencies for the benefit of all. 

Knowledge based competition within a globalizing economy is promoting a fresh consideration 
of the role of higher education in development and growth. Previously it was often viewed as an 
expensive and inefficient public service that largely benefited the wealth and privileged. Now it is 
understood to make a necessary contribution, in concert with other factor, to the success of national 
efforts to boost productivity, competitiveness and economic growth. Viewed from this prospective, 
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higher education ceases to contend with primary and secondary education for policy attention. 
Instead, it becomes an essential complement to educational efforts at other levels as well as to 
national initiatives to boost innovation and performance across economic sectors. 

The modern age of educational history in Assam began with the annexation of Assam with 
British Empire in accordance with the treaty of "Yandabu" in 1 826. According to the report of late 
W. Robinson, who was appointed the first Inspector of Schools in 1840 for the Brahmaputra valley a 
deplorable condition of the indigenous educational institutions prevailed in 1841 and though the 
efforts of government and other agencies new initiatives were taken to open new educational 
institutes. By 1875, the number of educational institutions for general education rose to 1293 with an 
enrolment of 31462. It is after the independence in 1947, that a rapid expansion took place in the 
field of education. In the post independence period the major concern of Government of India and of 
the states was to give increasing attention to education as a factor, vital to national progress and 
security. Problem of educational reforms and reconstruction were reviewed by various commissions 
and committees. In the later part of the last century Policy on Education (1986) has been adopted at 
the national level. 

Although much has been learned about the development process over the past five decades, gaps 
in understanding the higher education still remains. One of these concerns the interactions among 
educational achievement, output performance, and improved national income. This study was 
commissioned to review what is known about conceptual underpinning for higher education's role 
in sustainable development, and to assess empirical evidence that might lead to a better 
understanding of how these interactions functions in practice. The finding suggests that how higher 
education can assists countries with technological catch-up and thus improve the potential for 
sustainable faster growth of rural areas. 

Objectives of the Study: 

The present study is confined keeping in mind the following major objectives :- 

► To study the present status of higher education and sustainable development of Goreswar 
area of Baksa district. 

► To suggest some measures to improve higher education for sustainable development of rural 
areas. 

Methodology of the study: The methodologies commissioned in determining the data are based on 
both primary and secondary data. The primary data is been collected from the nearby area of 
Goreswar. The study was conducted during the month of December 2015. A total of 250 samples 
have been collected randomly from 5 villages of Goreswar area. Out of the 250 samples 50 each 
have collected from 5 villages.The methods implemented for collecting primary data were 
Observation, Interview, Telephonic communication and Unscheduled Questionnaire. 
The secondary data has been collected mainly from various publications of Government of India, 
Government of Assam, Journals, Newspapers and web etc. 

Rational of the study: 'Higher education' the word itself indicates that how much important it is 
for sustainable development of the any area whether urban or rural as well as the country. So 
development of higher education can be defined as sustainable development of rural areas. It can 
also be taken as main force of economic development of a country. The acceptance of higher 
education as a developmental force will lead the advancement of rural areas. Rural people are often 
unaware of their rights and here is when education comes into play. Proper education related to 
awareness of rights, schemes, facilities available for the betterment of the rural areas and 
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development of those areas. These will led to better understanding of the situations demand resulting 
to which the standard of living will raise and also the economy of our nation will improve. 

Current status of Higher Education in India and Assam: Higher education is the vital 
importance of the country, as it is a powerful tool to build knowledge-based society of the 21 st 
century. With the growing size and diversity of the higher education sector particularly in terms of 
courses, management and geographical coverage, it has became necessary to develop a sound 
database on higher education. Existing Data Base on higher education is inadequate and out of date. 
Collection and dissemination of data on higher education suffers from incomplete coverage, 
inordinate time lag etc. Due to this, Gross Enrollment Ratio (GER), which is being calculated on the 
basis available data, does not reflect the correct picture of the country's development in respect of 
higher education sector. Government has set up a target of increasing the GER from the present 
level of about 12 % to 15 % by the end of XI five year plan and to 30% by the year 2020. Various 
new initiatives have been taken during XI Five Year Plan to increase the GER. Reliable and 
comprehensive data base is an immediate requirement to measure the actual GER and efforts taken 
to improve the GER. A sound data base on higher education is also required for planning, policy 
formulation, fulfilling international commitments, research etc. 

Findings and Analysis: During our survey a lot of things about the present condition of higher 
education in rural areas are coming in to light. Based on several variables of observation like Age, 
Educational Qualification, Marital Status, Annual Income, Problems etc. and we have collected the 
data accordingly. The data collected from the field are analyzed to assess the status of higher 
education and sustainable development of rural areas. 



Table : A Profile of the Respondents Age Group 



Age 


15-20 


20-25 


25-30 


30 and above 


No. of Respondent 


109 


87 


35 


19 



No. of Respondent 

120 -| 




15-20 20-25 25-30 30and 

above 



Source: Field Study 

During the study most of the respondent who come forward with their view on higher education 
and development of their locality are from the age group of 15-20 years and the people from the age 
group of 30 years are not that much interested in answering any question on higher education and 
sustainable development. 
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Table: B Educational Qualification 



Educational Qualification 


No. of Respondent 


Below HSLC 


27 


HSLC 


89 


HS 


111 


Graduate 


23 


Post Graduate 


Nil 



Number of Respodent & Qualification 




Below HSLC 

HSLC 

HS 

Graduate 
Post Graduate 



Source: Field Study 

It is observed from the study that qualification of major part of the respondent are HSLC and HS 
and they have not enrolled themselves for higher education due to various reasons and engaged 
themselves on what their families done or continuing. Only a few portion of that locality are 
Graduate and no one has enrolled themselves for Post -Graduation. From the above table it is 
observed that only a few people of that area have gone to higher education and it's automatically 
leads to that locality to downward development due lack of highly qualified people. 



Table: C Marital Status 



Marital Status 


Married 


Unmarried 


No. of Respondents 


57 


193 



Source: Field Study 



From the above tables, it is observed that majority of the respondent are unmarried, even then 
also they have not or unable to enroll themselves for higher education and contribute their 
knowledge for the development of the locality. So, it's a great matter of concern for us. 



Table: D Annual Income of the Respondent and Their Family 



Annual Income 


Family income of Respondent 


Below Rs.50000 


123 


Rs.50000 - 70000 


103 


Rs.70000 - 90000 


19 


Rs.90000 - 120000 


5 
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Family income of Respondent 



Below 
Rs. 50000 
150 



Rs. 90000- 
120000 




Rs. 50000- 
70000 



Family income of 
Respondent 



Rs.70000- 

90000 



Source: Field Study 

It is observed from the table that the total annual family income of Majority of the respondents 
was below 50000 and in between 50000-70000. So, due to high cost of higher education they are 
unable to enroll their kids to higher educational institutes. So that they are unable to create 
themselves upto the mark of globalized economy and their locality remains backward. 

Challenges of Higher Education and Development in Rural Areas: 

♦ Low Access to Higher Education: As per UGC report on higher education in India - 2008, the 
Gross Enrolment Ration (GER) in higher education in Assam is 8.8% , which is below the 
national rate of 10.8% . The report also reveals that the availability of the colleges of general 
education in Assam is 9.5 against National average of 8.1. As a whole the C-PI index in Assam 
is 10.8 against the national average of 12.4. These indicate the great challenge of widening the 
access of higher education particular in Assam. 

♦ Challenges of Inequality: Besides the low GER for overall population of Assam, large 
variation exist among the various categories of population like male-female, rural-urban, SC- 
STs and General categories. Due to urban centric and uneven distribution of institutions of 
higher education, it is not equally available in the rural areas of the state. 

♦ High Cost of Education: Govt, finding on higher education and research in India and in Assam 
has always been meager. To make up for this and to make higher education globally 
competitive, presence of private players in the field have been allowed along with self financing 
courses in aided universities resulting in very high cost of higher education. Due to higher cost 
and lack of sufficient number of govt, institutions rural people are deprived from enrolling 
themselves for higher education. As a result the development of rural areas also moves 
downward. 

♦ Poor Infrastructure: During the course of the study it is observed that the provincialized 
colleges of rural areas of Assam suffer from the problem of lack of basic amenities and state-of- 
the-art infrastructure, which stand in stark contrast to the private colleges and universities. Even 
the central universities are endowed with better infrastructure and facilities for the student and 
the teachers. However, it is the provincial colleges and state universities that cater to the largest 
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number of students in Assam including the poorer and rural section who cannot afford to pay for 
education in private institutions. These institutions find it hard and disadvantageous to compete 
with the private universities and colleges that are better equipped to prepare students for the 
global employment market and overall sustainable development of the locality as well as the 
state. 

♦ Financial Problem: Financial problem has always handicapped the desired progress of 
quantitative and qualitative higher education in rural as well as in urban areas of Assam. Assam 
is primarily an agrarian economy and nearly 70 % of the total population in the state is 
dependent on agriculture and allied sectors. So most of them are not financially sound people 
and they desire to involve their kids after a minimum level of study into their agricultural 
activities due to non-availability of fund to enroll their kids to higher education. 

♦ Neglect of Traditional field of knowledge: Growing popularity of professional courses with 
prospects of quicker and better employability has negatively affected the enrolment of students 
in traditional fields of knowledge like basic sciences, classical language and literature, art etc. 
The enrolment registers of colleges and universities in Assam stand testimony in this fact. Most 
of the talented students move out of the state after completing senior secondary course in search 
of good professional and technical colleges like medical, engineering, management etc. leaving 
only a few for pure and basic field of knowledge and this also decreasing the development of 
rural areas of Assam. 

♦ Falling standard of Research: Though research is basically aimed at developing knowledge 
and understanding for solution of vital problems faced by man and for developing theories and 
generalization, current practice in the field can hardly claim to fulfill its basic purpose. Though 
there has been considerable increase in the number of academic research during the recent 
times, these cannot be considered as attempts to satisfy the inquisitive and scientific thirst for 
knowledge. This supposition finds testimony from the fact of increased number of Ph. D. 
registration with private universities, some of which are facing criminal procedures due to 
widespread violation of norms. 

♦ Lack of Higher Fducational Institution: Non availability of higher educational institution in 
rural areas of Assam is also one of the great challenges of development of higher education in 
rural areas. Non availability of such institutions also de-motivates the major section of people to 
enroll themselves for higher education and develop knowledge for development of themselves 
as well as the society. 

Measures for promotion of Higher Fducation and Sustainable Development of Rural Areas: In 

view of the problem identified in the study, it found necessary to adopt some measures for 
improvement of higher education and equally development of rural areas. Following 
recommendations have been made for the development of higher education in rural areas : - 

□ Required number of Government higher educational institutions has to be made available in the 
rural areas for improvement of higher education as well as development of rural areas. 

□ Cost of higher education have to minimize, so that the families belongs to lower category of 
income can also enroll their kids for higher education. 

□ Scholarship facility should made available on merit basis. 

□ Proper research works have to be done for development of rural areas and improve of higher 
education. 

□ Traditional field of knowledge should also be given priority along with global technology for 
proper development of rural area and higher education on those areas. 
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a Proper infrastructure should have to be developing in rural areas for better improvement of 
higher education and sustainable development. 

Conclusion: Higher education and sustainable development in rural areas of Assam is facing big 
challenge having them to compete with the global players, especially after education becomes a 
marketable product and after India opened its market for global competitors. However, sustainable 
development and institutions of higher education in Assam, with crying need for basic amenities and 
infrastructure, are hardly ready for this global competition. The annual exodus of bright students 
from rural areas of the state in search of better education partially indicates the defeat of the 
institutions of higher education in Assam. If the higher education is to be saved from becoming bane 
on economy of the rural areas of Assam, then a well thought policy for sustainable development and 
higher education combined with adequate Government funding and proper monitoring and control 
can bring much needed change in the area. 
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Abstract 

Societies that discriminate on the basis of gender pay a significant price in terms of higher poverty, 
lower quality of life, slower economic growth, and weaker governance (Elizabeth King, 2001). 
Women are dominated by patriarchal kinship system that results in social and economic dependence 
of women on men and stipulate their relative lower status compared to men. Although over the last 
decades women have struggled to become equal with men in all aspects of life (education, health, 
employment etc.), but still there exist inequality in these sectors. Gender inequality has emerged as 
the major stumbling hurdle in achieving the development targets. 

The present paper aims to analyze gender inequality in education, health and employment in North- 
East India. This paper is based on the secondary data. The analysis of the data shows that eight 
sister states of North-East India practices substantial inequalities in education, employment, and 
health based on gender. School enrolment in the region has been showing steady increase since the 
last decade, however still majority of the poor children mainly girls in rural areas are deprived of 
the basic education. There still exists a considerable gender gap in enrollment, which is notably 
high in case of higher education. Enrollment of women in higher education is poor compared to 
men. Analysis of macro level data on employment and unemployment shows that wide divergence 
exists between male and female participation in economic activities. There also exist gender wage 
gap in the region. Data also witnessed gender inequalities regarding various health indicators in 
the region. The study concluded that women have limited scope to access education, health and 
employment resources. Position of women on the basis of above indicators is far beyond compare to 
the men in North-East India. 

Key Words: Inequalities, Gender, Education, Health, Employment, North-East. 

Introduction: Long-term sustainable economic growth that benefits all can only be gathered with 
the best use of all available resources. Leaving women behind not only leads to the neglect of 
women's contribution towards the economy but also wastage of investment in education for girls 
and young women. The term "gender equality" does not mean that men and women are necessarily 
exactly the same or that differences don't exist, but that they have equal rights, opportunities, 
responsibilities and access to resources as well as the enjoyment of them (Wall, 2014). 

Women are dominated by patriarchal kinship system that results in social and economic 
dependence of women on men and stipulate their relative lower status compared to men. Although 
over the last decades women have struggled to become equal with men in all aspects of life 
(education, health, employment etc.), but still there exist inequality in these sectors. Gender gap 
exists in socio-economic and demographic matters including literacy, work status, health etc. 
Gender inequality has emerged as one of the stumbling hurdle in achieving the development targets. 

Northeast India refers to the easternmost region of India consisting of 8 (eight) different states 
such as Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim and Tripura. 
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The region accounts for 7.9% of the total land space of the country. The North-East Region is one of 
the back-ward regions of India characterized by low per-capita income, low capital formation, in- 
adequate infrastructure facilities, geographical isolation and communication bottleneck, inadequate 
exploitation of natural resources like mineral resources, hydro power potential, forests etc. Apart 
from Assam and Tripura numerically dominant inhabitants of other six states are tribal population. 
There are people of different communities in the region having their distinct culture. In such diverse 
community, the study status of women is very much complicated. In the developing countries, 
women's lower status is reflected not only in their work being underpaid, un-recognized, but also in 
their limited access to productive resources and support services such as health and education (Das, 
2013). Generally, it is thought that the status of women is comparatively better in tribal society 
(Burman, 2012). 

Near about 50 percent population of North-East region are women. In this study, an attempt has 
been made to analyze gender differences in education, health and employment in North-East India. 

Review of Literature: According to Mohiuddin (1995), women's lower status is manifested in 
women's low wage rates than men in all occupational fields and industries, in their limited upward 
mobility, and in their greater family responsibilities due to divorce, abandonment, etc. 

The results of study by Ferdaush and Rahman (2011) indicated not only the degree of gender 
inequality in different sectors (education, health and employment) in Bangladesh but also its pattern, 
which should be considered in formulating effective policies. The study reveals that the progress in 
reducing gender inequality is occurring at a slower rate than the previous years. 

Das (2013) made an attempt to examine the status of women in the North Eastern Region in 
comparison with all India average. It is found from the analysis that the status of women in the 
region is comparatively better than the rest of the country only in some selected indicators. They 
farther stated that women have a very low degree of freedom of movement and low level of control 
over themselves in North Eastern Region. 

Evertsson et al. (2009) stated that with few exceptions, gender inequality in labor force 
participation, work hours, occupational segregation, and housework are less severe as education 
goes up in all three countries (Netherlands, Sweden, and the United States), with the root cause 
being the high employment levels of well-educated women. 

India is one of the few countries in the world where males and females have nearly the same life 
expectancy at birth (Mandal et al., 2011). The distinctive female advantage in life expectancy is not 
observed in India which advocates that there are organized problems with women's health. The 
health of Indian female is basically linked to their status in society as most of the Indian 
communities follow patrilineal social structure which bears strong influence on gender differences. 
Gender differences in eating behavior strengthen from early to late adolescence and explained by 
gender specific energetic demands and culture typical principles (Askovic and Kirchengast, 2012). 

Objectives: 

The main objectives of the study are:- 

• to analyze gender inequality in education in North-East India 

• to analyze gender inequality in health in North-East India 

• to analyze gender inequality in employment in North-East India 

Methodology: The study is based on secondary date collected from various official websites of 
Govt, of India like Census of India, National Family Health Survey, and National Sample Survey 
Office etc. percentages, frequency and simple tables are used to analyze the data. Gender differences 
in North Eastern Region is examined on the basis of different indicators, namely Literacy Rate, 
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Gross Enrolment Ratio, Workforce Participation Rate (WPR), Worker Population Ratio, 
Unemployment Rate, Wage Earning, Sex Ratio, Female Infant Mortality, Nutritional Status etc. 

Result Analysis: Northeast India refers to the easternmost region of India consisting of 8 (eight) 
different states such as Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, 
Sikkim and Tripura. 

Percentages share of female population by residence and sex ratio in the North-Eastern States are 
given in Table- 1. As per Census 2011, near about 50 percent of population of all the states of North - 
East India are women. Among the North-Eastern states sex ratio is the highest in Meghalaya and 
lowest in Sikkim. However, except Arunachal Pradesh, Assam and Nagaland in all other states sex 
ratio is higher in rural area compare to urban area. 



Table-1: Percentage share of women and Sex Ratio in North-East 


States 


% share of women 


Sex Ratio 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


Arunachal Pradesh 


48.80 


47.10 


48.41 


953 


890 


938 


Assam 


48.97 


48.61 


48.92 


960 


946 


958 


Manipur 


49.21 


50.64 


49.63 


969 


1026 


985 


Meghalaya 


49.64 


50.03 


49.72 


986 


1001 


989 


Mizoram 


48.78 


49.94 


49.39 


952 


998 


976 


Nagaland 


48.46 


47.60 


48.21 


940 


908 


931 


Sikkim 


46.87 


47.73 


47.09 


882 


913 


890 


Tripura 


48.86 


49.33 


48.98 


955 


973 


960 



Economic Survey 2012-13 

Gender inequality in education: In this section we have presented literacy rates of males and 
females separately of the North-Eastern states as well as their gender gap in literacy rates. 
Table-2 represents gender gap in literacy rate in the North-Eastern states. There exist gender gaps in 
literacy rates in all the states, being highest in Arunachal Pradesh and lowest in Meghalaya. 



Table-2: State- wise Literacy Rates 


States 


2( 


111 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Gender Gap 


Arunachal Pradesh 


57.7 


72.6 


65.4 


14.9 


Assam 


66.3 


77.8 


72.2 


11.6 


Manipur 


72.4 


86.1 


79.2 


13.7 


Meghalaya 


72.9 


76.0 


74.4 


3.1 


Mizoram 


89.3 


93.3 


91.3 


4.1 


Nagaland 


76.1 


82.8 


79.6 


6.6 


Sikkim 


75.6 


86.6 


81.4 


10.9 


Tripura 


82.7 


91.5 


87.2 


8.8 



Economic Survey 2012-13 

A gender wise analysis of Gross Enrollment Ratio upto class VIII in the North-Eastern states is 
presented in table-3. Gender differences are striking in states like Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur and 
Mizoram where enrollment ratio of girls is lower compared to boys. However at the primary level 
Assam, Meghalaya witnessed somewhat higher enrolment ratio of girls compared to boys. 
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Table-3: Gross enrollment ratio (2010-11) 


states 


Classes I-V (6-10 years) 


Classes VI- VIII (11- 

13 yrs) 


Classes I- VIII (6-13 

yrs) 


Boys 


Lrins 


1 Oldl 


Boys 


ijins 


1 Oldl 


Boys 


Lrins 


1 Oldl 


a irn 

Arunachal 

r raaesn 


184.5 


176.9 


180.8 


108.5 


102.6 


105.5 


155.7 


148.2 


152.0 


/\SSdIIl 


93.1 


95.6 


94.3 


67.2 


68.7 


67.9 


83.0 


85.1 


84.0 


Manipur 


195.7 


188.4 


192.1 


108.5 


100.8 


104.6 


158.7 


151.1 


155.0 


Meghalaya 


193.7 


196.3 


195.0 


85.9 


96.2 


91.0 


150.8 


156.3 


153.6 


Mizoram 


191.7 


180.0 


186.0 


108.2 


101.3 


104.8 


155.6 


145.8 


150.7 


Nagaland 


103.7 


102.8 


103.3 


59.4 


60.7 


60.0 


85.4 


85.4 


85.4 


Sikkim 


164.4 


158.7 


161.6 


71.2 


86.6 


78.8 


121.7 


126.0 


123.8 


Tripura 


134.9 


133.3 


134.1 


92.2 


91.5 


91.9 


116.0 


114.7 


115.4 



iconomic Survey 2012-13 



Table-4 shows gender wise enrolment in Ph. D and M. Phil in the North-Eastern states. There exist 
disparities in terms of enrollment between men and women. Gender disparity is high in higher 
education. In the recent time, the rate at which the female enrollment in the primary level is 
increasing, the enrollment in higher education is not increasing at the same pace. 



Table-4: Enrollment in Ph. D/M. Phil 


State: 


2008-09 


2009-10 


2008-09 


2009-10 


2008-09 


2009-10 


MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


Arunachal Pradesh 


22 


18 


16 


15 


38 


33 


Assam 


440 


603 


339 


447 


779 


1050 


Manipur 


480 


478 


470 


411 


950 


889 


Meghalaya 


331 


308 


308 


317 


639 


625 


Mizoram 


118 


185 


126 


164 


244 


349 


Nagaland 


97 


97 


78 


78 


175 


175 


Sikkim 


4 


4 






4 


4 


Tripura 


16 


13 


9 


6 


25 


19 



Source: Ministry of Human Resource Development. 



Gender inequality in health: BMI is the most established anthropometric indicator used not only 
for assessment of adult nutritional status but also the socio-economic situation of a population in a 
developing country like India (Khongsdier, 2002; Tungdim and Kapoor, 2001). Table 5 represents 
nutritional status of men and women in North-East India. Men are found to have better nutritional 
status in compare to women in most of the North-Eastern states. 



Table-5: Nutritional Status of Women and Men in North-East India (2005-06) 


States 


Women whose Body Mass Index 
is below normal (%) 


Men whose Body Mass 
Index is below normal (%) 


Arunachal Pradesh 


16.4 


15.2 


Assam 


36.5 


35.6 


Manipur 


14.8 


16.3 


Meghalaya 


14.6 


14.1 


Mizoram 


14.4 


9.2 


Nagaland 


17.4 


14.2 
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Sikkim 


11.2 


12.2 


Tripura 


36.9 


41.7 



Source: National Family Health Survey-Ill (2005-06), MOHFW, GOI. 

The difference of child mortality between male and female is shown in Table 6 below, where female 
child mortality is higher than that of their male counterparts in most of the North-Eastern states. The 
difference of child mortality between male and female is the highest in Nagaland. 



Table-6: Infant Mortality Rates by Sex in India (2011) 


States 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Arunachal Pradesh 


32 


33 


31 


Assam 


55 


55 


56 


Manipur 


11 


8 


15 


Meghalaya 


52 


52 


52 


Mizoram 


34 


31 


37 


Nagaland 


21 


15 


26 


Sikkim 


26 


23 


30 


Tripura 


29 


29 


29 



Source: Economic Survey 2012-13. 



Gender inequality in employment: There also exists a massive gender inequality as far as 
employment status is concerned. Table 7 represents low labour force participation rates of women 
compared to men in North-East India. It shows a sharp unequal distribution of employment between 
men and women, women experiencing low labour force participation rate. This gender inequality in 
labour force participation rate is more pronounced in urban areas than in rural areas. 



Table-7: State-wise Labour Force Participation Rate (2011-12) 


State 


Rural 


Urban 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Arunachal Pradesh 


28.2 


49.2 


38.9 


13.9 


47.5 


31.8 


Assam 


12.9 


56.4 


35.9 


9.7 


57.3 


34.8 


Manipur 


27.0 


52.3 


40.0 


20.4 


48.3 


34.7 


Meghalaya 


39.2 


52.9 


46.1 


21.0 


51.5 


35.0 


Mizoram 


40.5 


59.9 


50.5 


26.7 


50.7 




Nagaland 


37.1 


59.0 


48.3 


22.4 


50.9 


37.6 


Sikkim 


49.2 


58.6 


53.9 


27.4 


62.8 


46.3 


Tripura 


28.7 


59.9 


44.9 


26.0 


59.4 


42.7 



Source: National Sample Survey Office, 68th Round, July 201 1 - June 2012. 



Table 8 represents state-wise worker population ratio of male and female in both rural and urban 
areas. It witnessed very poor worker population ratio of women compare to men. This inequality in 
worker population ration is more reflective in the sate Assam compared to rest of the states of 
North-East India. 
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Table-8: State-wise Worker Population Ratio (2012-13) 


State 


Rural 


Urban 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Arunachal Pradesh 


27.8 


48.3 


12.7 


45.7 


Assam 


12.2 


54.0 


9.0 


54.2 


Manipur 


26.2 


51.0 


18.2 


45.6 


Meghalaya 


39.1 


52.7 


20.2 


50.3 


Mizoram 


39.4 


59.1 


24.9 


48.7 


Nagaland 


31.2 


50.4 


14.4 


41.2 


Sikkim 


48.7 


58.0 


27.3 


60.9 


Tripura 


22.8 


56.2 


11.3 


52.5 



Source: National Sample Survey Office, 68th Round, July 201 1 - June 2012. 



Gender inequality also exists in employment status by residence. It is observed that both in rural 
and urban areas, female participation in employment sector are very low in North-East region. 



Table-8: State-wise Unemployment Rates (2011-12) 


State 


Rural 


Urban 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Female 


Male 


Total 


Arunachal Pradesh 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


9.2 


3.6 


4.9 


Assam 


9.2 


4.4 


5.0 


7.5 


5.4 


5.7 


Manipur 


5.0 


3.5 


3.9 


12.9 


5.8 


7.6 


Meghalaya 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


3.7 


2.4 


2.8 


Mizoram 


3.7 


1.9 


2.6 


6.8 


4.0 




Nagaland 


34.2 


20.7 


24.7 


46.3 


21.9 


27.5 


Sikkim 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


0.0 


3.2 


2.3 


Tripura 


32.7 


6.6 


12.3 


57.9 


11.5 


25.4 



Source: National Sample Survey Office, 68th Round (July 2011 -June 2012). 



The figures represent size of unemployment as percentage of labour force. 
Table 8 shows unemployment rates of both male and female in North-Eastern states of India. From 
the table it can be stated that unemployment rates of the states are higher for female compared to 
male. This gender inequality in unemployment rates is more pronounced in urban areas. Among the 
North-Eastern states unemployment rate of female is highest in Tripura. 



Table-9: State-wise average Wage/Salary (in Rs.) received per day by Regular Wage/Salaried 

Employees of Age 


State 


Rural 


Url 


jan 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Arunachal Pradesh 


474.94 


672.73 


629.15 


705.38 


Assam 


179.71 


343.97 


561.63 


615.23 


Manipur 


522.57 


591.97 


646.92 


666.55 


Meghalaya 


358.51 


446.29 


444.08 


527.21 


Mizoram 


602.98 


662.86 


610.51 


850.29 


Nagaland 


490.26 


544.70 


417.63 


596.60 


Sikkim 


547.98 


573.97 


418.87 


541.06 


Tripura 


218.73 


319.64 


301.52 


409.66 



Source: National Sample Survey Office, 68th Round, July 201 1 - June 2012. 
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Table 9 shows gender differences in per day wage of both rural and urban areas in North-East India. 
On the basis of the above table it can be stated that wage differences exists between male and female 
workers of the region. Per day wage of women of all the state are much lower than men. 

Conclusion: There exist gender gaps in literacy rates in all the states of North-East India. Gender 
differences in literacy status are striking in states like Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur and Mizoram 
where enrollment ratio of girls is lower compared to boys. However gender disparity is high in 
higher education. There also exist gender differences in health indicators. Men are found to have 
better nutritional status in compare to women in most of the North-Eastern states. The study also 
witnessed gender inequality in employment status of North-Eastern states. Women are experiencing 
low labour force participation rate. This gender inequality in labour force participation rate is more 
pronounced in urban areas than in rural areas. Unemployment rates of the states are found to be 
higher for female compared to male. This gender inequality in unemployment rates is more 
pronounced in urban areas. Finally the study found gender differences in per day wage of both rural 
and urban areas in North-East India. Per day wage of women of all the state are much lower than 
men. 
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Abstract 

In this paper an attempt is being taken to evaluate the present position of consumer rights in the 
field of business. In doing so, the entire paper is divided in to three parts. The first part entitled 
'Theoretical Prospect' includes an Introduction, Meaning of consumer rights and Consumerism, 
Position of consumer rights in global context, Review of literature, Objectives and Methodology. 
The second part entitled 'Evaluative Study on Consumer Rights in the Context of Business ' 
provides a comprehensive study of consumer rights such as Various dimensions of consumer rights, 
Needs of consumer rights and Measures of protection. The third part entitled 'Conclusion ', where 
different findings as identified throughout the study are given. Accordingly some suitable 
suggestions are also put forward with a view to removing the above findings along with a 
conclusion. 

PART-I 
Theoretical Prospect 

1.1 Introduction: Consumer right is an immensely important aspect to be considered by every 
business house. Because by protecting consumer rights, business develop welfare to consumer and 
ensure justice and personal freedom to them and thereby modern society can move towards an 
advanced state of social development. But in most of the modern business houses, it is seen that in 
majority cases, they frequently violate the consumer rights by supplying inferior goods, creating 
artificial food scarcities, providing incomplete information about the product and deceptive 
advertising etc. The law of the free marketplace causes competition among the various businesses, 
which creates variations in the quantity, quality and cost of the products that are in demand by the 
consumer. These products are marked in a number of ways that it is often difficult for the consumer 
to judge their quality adequately. Again more varieties of the same product encourage false 
advertising which claims and give the consumer a false sense of choice. On the other hand poor 
distribution and underutilization of food grains lead to violation of human rights by artificially - 
creating food scarcities in the country. Considering these circumstances, there is a need of careful 
research work on the topic referred to here, so that this kind of research work can provide some 
effective guidelines to the business community, consumer as well as to general people of the society, 
by virtue of which they can maintain the necessary consumer rights in course of performing their 
respective activities. This type of research helps in enhancing consumer awareness towards their 
rights. Keeping in view this importance of the research work on consumer rights, the present study 
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aims at discussing some important aspects of consumer rights in the context of business. These 
aspects include various dimensions of consumer rights, needs of consumer rights and measures of 
protection. 

1.2 Meaning of consumer rights and consumerism: Consumer rights are the rights given to a 
"consumer" to protect him/her from being cheated by salesman/manufacturer/shopkeeper (Jain, 
n.d.). It is refer to a consumer's right to safety, to be informed, to choose and to provide 
manufacturers with information concerning their products when they make a purchase. There are 
strong and clear laws in India to defend consumer rights. Out of the various laws that have been 
enforced to protect the consumer rights in India, the most important is the Consumer Protection Act, 
1986 which define consumer right as the 'right to be protected against marketing of goods and 
services which are hazardous to life and property'. Consumerism is a social as well as economic 
order which encourages the buying of goods and services in ever-greater amounts. In some places, 
the term consumerism refers to the organized movement of citizens and government agencies to 
improve the rights and power of buyers in relation to sellers (Kotler & Armstrong, 2009). The 
consumer movement covers some extra rights such as adequate information of the product, proper 
protection against questionable products and influencing power on product for improving quality of 
life in addition to the traditional rights such as right not to buy a product, expect safety product and 
right to claim the expected performance from the product. 

In present situation, consumer protection has assumed to be greater importance and relevance. 
According to McMillan Dictionary (1985) "Consumerism is concerned with protecting consumers 
from all organisations with which there is exchanged relationship. It encompasses the set of 
activities of government, business, independent organisations and concerned consumers that are 
designed to protect the rights of consumers". 

1.3 Position of consumer rights in global context: Consumer protection is a set of regulations and 
legal framework designed to ensure the rights of consumers. The key principles of consumer 
protection were first enshrined at an international level in the UN Guidelines for Consumer 
Protection (UNGCP). The United Nations Guidelines on Consumer Protection, 1985 stresses and 
urges the role of governments to develop and maintain a strong consumer protection policy. Now 
the Governments all over the world have been trying to build a strong legal and regulatory 
framework to ensure consumer interests' and welfare. 

Consumers play an important role in the European Union (EU) economy and in the achievement 
of the political objectives of the European Union. The EU Consumer Protection Cooperation (CPC) 
Regulation was adopted in 2004 to enhance the enforcement of EU consumer protection legislation 
in the internal market and the European economic area, as part of a package of measures to support 
consumers' interests. The European Consumer Centers Network (ECC-Net) is a service with 
a human face providing consumers with information on their rights, and assistance with complaints 
on cross-border purchases within the EU. 

The consumer movement in Africa came into being over time as a result the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union, the deregulation of markets by governments which are implementing structural 
adjustments, and the influence of external activist organizations like Consumers 
International supporting community efforts to promote consumer protection. The Kenya Consumers' 
Organization, the Consumer Council of Zimbabwe, the Housewives League in South Africa, and the 
Institute for Consumer Protection in Mauritius are among the most prominent and oldest of 
consumer organizations which formed before the late 1970s. Again there are various pieces of 
powerful legislation in place to protect consumers, the most important being the Consumer 
Protection Act (Act 68 of 2008) and the National Credit Act (Act 34 of 2005). Other consumer 
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organisations are National Consumer Commissions which is set up to administer the Consumer 
Protection Act and came into effect in April 2011, National Consumer Forum which is dedicated to 
the promotion and protection of consumer rights, South Africa National Consumer Union that 
represents millions of consumers, Association for Savings and investment South Africa that aims to 
promote a culture of savings and investment in South Africa by working with regulators, 
government and its members, The Financial Services Board (FSB) an independent institution is 
committed to promoting and maintaining a sound financial investment environment in South Africa 
which regulates insurers, intermediaries, retirement funds, friendly societies, unit trust schemes, 
management companies, and financial markets and Commission for Conciliation, Mediation and 
Arbitration which is a dispute resolution body established in terms of the Labour Relations Act (Act 
66 of 1995). 

In the United States a variety of laws at both the federal and state levels regulate consumer 
affairs. Among them are the federal Fair Debt Collection Practices Act, the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act, Truth in Lending Act, Fair Credit Billing Act, and the Gramm-Leach-Bliley Act. Every year 
Consumer Federation of America and the North American Consumer Protection Investigators 
conduct a survey of state and local consumer protection agencies to ask about the top complaints 
they received the previous year, their biggest challenges and achievements, and their suggestions for 
new laws needed to better protect consumers. These agencies provide direct information and 
assistance to the public. The North American Consumer Protection Investigators (NACPI) is highly 
recognized international association in consumer affairs. It is represented by consumer protection 
agencies (local, state, and federal) from all over the United States and Canada. 

In the field of consumer protection, Germany and Europe possess a comprehensive law system, 
which ensures a high level of consumer protection. The ASEAN Coordinating Committee on 
Consumer Protection (ACCCP) promotes consumer protection in Southeast Asia. The Consumer 
Forum of East Asia Nations is an international platform which holds the consultative meetings on 
consumer policy among China, Japan and Korea on a biennial basis including exchanging 
information on policies, regulations and other consumer -related issues. 

Consumers have long been seen as disadvantaged, especially in the less developed areas of 
China. On October 25, 2013, China's President and Chairman of the Communist Party of China Xi 
Jinping signed off on the long-expected revised Law on the Protection of Consumer Rights and 
Interests (the "New Consumer Law"), which is believed to be the first major national overhaul on 
the consumer protection legislations in two decades. The New Consumer Law come in to effect on 
March 15, 2014, on which day the 20-year old current Law on the Protection of Consumer Rights 
and Interests will cease to be effective. The Ibero-American Forum of Consumer Protection 
Agencies (FIAGC) is a multilateral forum formed by the governmental agencies of Latin America, 
Spain, and Portugal to promote the cooperation among members, through the exchange of 
information and experiences in all those topics of common interest to perform with efficiency when 
developing and applying public policies for consumer protection. Again Central American Council 
of Consumer Protection (CONCADECO) was established with the mandate to promote consumer 
protection and harmonize policies in Central America. The aim of the council is also to share 
information about cross-border commercial activities that may affect consumer interests, and to 
encourage international cooperation among law enforcement agencies as well as regulatory bodies 
in different sectors, consumer associations and academia. 

In Australia, the corresponding agency for consumer protection is the Australian Competition 
and Consumer Commission or the individual State Consumer Affairs agencies. It is an independent 
statutory authority that was established in 1995 to administer the Trade Practices Act 1974 (renamed 
the Competition and Consumer Act 2010 on 1 January 2011) and other acts. The Australian 
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Securities and Investments Commission have also the responsibility for consumer protection 
regulation of financial services and products. 

1.4 Review of Literature: Though the first consumer movement began in England after the 
Second World War, a modern declaration about consumer's rights was first made by the former US 
President, John F. Kennedy before the US Congress on March 15, 1962, where four basic consumer 
rights were recognized that is the right to satisfaction of basic needs, the right to safety, the right to 
be informed and the right to choose. This is acted as the springboard for research in this area. After 
that a number of research studies have been undertaken on consumer rights, awareness among the 
consumers about protections, against violations at the global level and in India. Some studies dealt 
on methodological issues and some on empirical analysis. The researcher has tried to review the 
following: 

Quazi (2002) examined the managerial perception of consumerism with reference to the very 
different macro environments of two countries— Australia and Bangladesh and found significant 
differences between the two groups of managers in terms of their commitment to consumerism on 
such issues as government regulation, advertising to children, the role of consumer organization and 
industry self-regulation. Bradgate (2010) in his research report that is prepared for the UK 
Department for Business, Innovation and Skills examined some of the legal issues raised by the 
continued growth of the market in digital products and the protection currently given by the law to 
the consumer of digital products. According to him the present law on consumer rights on purchase 
of digital products is unsatisfactory on several grounds. Further he argued that despite several court 
decisions and the numerous discussions in academic and practitioner literature, the status of digital 
products and the consumer's rights on purchase of such products remain unclear. Chaudhry, 
Chandhiok & Dewan (2011) studied on consumer protection and consumerism in India. They 
argued that consumers of developing countries have not been able to play a greater role in the 
development process only because of poverty, unemployment and low literacy level. Although now 
government has attempted to safeguard consumer's interests through various legislations, consumer 
awareness through consumer education and actions by the government, consumer activists, and 
associations are also needed the most to make consumer protection movement a success in the 
country. Khurana & Khurana (2012) conducted study on 100 respondents to study the general 
awareness among consumer regarding consumer protection and specially awareness of provisions of 
Consumer Protection Act 1986. Further he said that today most of the consumers have general 
awareness in relation to consumer protection and to safeguard the interests of the consumers, 
Consumer Associations, Business Associations and Government Legislations are also actively 
working. Krishnakumar & Sakthiventhan (2012) conducted study on 125 rural respondents of 
Cuddalore district to examine the consumer protection awareness among rural consumers. They 
have the opinion that rural respondents are lacking with their heights and responsibility and 
therefore they should be educated and trained towards their own welfare. Fernandes (2013) 
examined about the various dimensions of comparative advertising and its impact on the registered 
trademarks of the owners. He argued that although initially comparative advertising was considered 
as unfair competition but today it has been looked upon positively as a means of providing a detailed 
study reference which would in turn help consumers in knowing the true facts of the various 
products and be careful in their purchases. Nwaizugbo & Ogbunankwor (2013) examined the level 
of satisfaction attained by the consumers from different consumer protection agencies in Anambra 
State, Nigeria. For this purpose they have surveyed total 43 out of 92 complainants and found that 
consumer protection agencies and duties carried out by these consumer protection agencies have 
significant effect on consumer satisfaction. They further recommended that the agencies should 
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among other things, liaise with market associations, the media, consumer groups, sister agencies and 
other relevant stakeholders to achieve the desired consumer satisfaction. 

Thus, from the above review of literature it is evident that quite a number of studies have already 
been undertaken on consumer rights and related issues. The present study in this respect is an 
attempt to discuss some important aspects of consumer rights in the context of business. 

1.5 Objectives of the study: 

The study is based on the following objectives: 

> To study the various dimensions of consumer rights in the context of business. 

> To study the need for consumer rights. 

> To know about the various measures of consumer protection. 

1.6 Methodology of the study: The study is based on both primary and secondary data. The primary 
data are compiled by the techniques of personal interview and questionnaires. In this regards, it is to 
be mentioned that a few well reputed and long experienced business persons have been selected for 
highlighting their view and attitudes towards the consumer rights. Further with a view to conducting 
necessary questionnaires, a group of respondents is formed consisting 95 nos. taking from different 
relevant categories as follows: 



Table No: 1.1 



SI. No. 


Respondents 


Nos. 


1. 


Businessmen having minimum 10 years' experience: 

i. Trader =10 

ii. Manufacturer = 10 

iii. Auxiliary service render = 10 


30 


2. 


Advocate deals with the concerned Act. 


03 


3. 


Senior Citizen 


07 


4. 


Consumers 


25 


5. 


Govt. Officials 


10 


6. 


Cultivator 


10 


7. 


Banker 


10 


8. 


Total 


95 



Formation of sample Respondent 



On the other hand, the secondary data have been collected from different books, journals, report, 
newspapers and relevant websites. 

In fine, both the primary and secondary data have been analysed and explained in the light of 
prevailing position of consumer right and thereby some major findings are identified. Accordingly 
some suitable suggestions are put forward. 

PART-II 

An Evaluative Study on Consumer Rights in the Context of Business 

Today an average Indian consumer is poor, illiterate, ignorant, passive, unaware, unorganized 
and sometimes helpless. Due to economic inequality, low levels of literacy and ignorance most of 
the consumers are not able to assert their rights and on many occasions are exploited by the trade 
and industry and service providers. In addition, with revolution in information technology newer 
kinds of challenges are thrown on the consumer like cyber-crimes, plastic money etc., which affect 
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the consumer in bigger way. In this context, the government, however, has a primary responsibility 
to protect the consumers' interests and rights through appropriate policy measures, legal structure 
and administrative framework. Of course, to make effective such kind of govt, steps, the consumer 
awareness is also immensely important. Below various dimensions of consumer rights have been 
discussed. 

2.1 Various dimensions of consumer rights: Globalisation and liberalisation of trade and business 
has resulted in many products and services being available to the consumers. According to UN 
demographer, Cheryl Sawyer, India would be the most populous nation in the world by 2030. 
Economist feels that vast population will confer a huge economic benefit to India (Ramaswamy & 
Namakumari, 2009). India has a vast magnitude of middle class population in the world and the age 
mix of India's population is quite favorable for economic growth. Growth in economy has resulted 
in increase in the purchasing power of the middle class section, which is the largest segment of the 
population. This has necessitated giving high priority for the protection of the consumers and 
promotion of responsible consumer movement in the country (Report of the Working Group on 
Consumer Protection). Any goods or services produced in an economy are ultimately meant for 
consumers. According to Sergio Zyman, the former Vice President marketing, of Coca-Cola, 
globally the consumer environment in recent years is characterized by the rise of 'consumer 
democracy' (Ramaswamy & Namakumari, 2009). Therefore, the consumers themselves should have 
the right to take decisions about the allocation of resources for their own needs. In doing so, every 
consumer should know the various dimensions of their rights. In this connection, the various 
dimensions of consumer right can be understood from it. The United Nations adopted a set of 
Guidelines for Consumer Protection on April 9, 1985 which was revised in 1999. These Guidelines 
provide a framework for Governments of developing and newly independent countries for 
formulation of consumer protection policies and legislations. The UN Guidelines developing 
policies for consumer protection (UN Guidelines, 1999), where from various dimensions of 
consumer rights can be identified, are as follows: 

*t* Physical safety: Governments should adopt or encourage the adoption of appropriate 
measures, including legal systems, safety regulations, national or international standards, 
voluntary standards and the maintenance of safety records to ensure that products are safe for 
either intended or normally foreseeable use. 

❖ Promotion and protection of consumers' economic interests: Government policies should 
seek to enable consumers to obtain optimum benefit from their economic resources. 

❖ Standards for safety and quality of consumer goods and services: Governments should, as 
appropriate, formulate or promote the elaboration and implementation of standards, voluntary 
and other, at the national and international levels for the safety and quality of goods and 
services and give them appropriate publicity. 

❖ Distribution facilities for essential consumer goods and services: Adopting or maintaining 
policies to ensure the efficient distribution of goods and services to consumers; where 
appropriate, specific policies should be considered to ensure the distribution of essential goods 
and services where this distribution is endangered, as could be the case particularly in rural 
areas. 

❖ Measures enabling consumers to obtain redress: Governments should establish or 
maintain legal and/or administrative measures to enable consumers or, as appropriate, relevant 
organizations to obtain redress through formal or informal procedures that are expeditious, 
fair, inexpensive and accessible. 
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♦♦♦ Education and information programmes: Governments should develop or encourage the 
development of general consumer education and information programmes, including 
information on the environmental impacts of consumer choices and behavior and the possible 
implications, including benefits and costs, of changes in consumption, bearing in mind the 
cultural traditions of the people concerned. 

❖ Promotion of sustainable consumption: Sustainable consumption includes meeting the 
needs of present and future generations for goods and services in ways that are economically, 
socially and environmentally sustainable. 

❖ Measures relating to specific areas like water, food and pharmaceuticals: In advancing 
consumer interests, particularly in developing countries, Governments should, where 
appropriate, give priority to areas of essential concern for the health of the consumer, such as 
food, water and pharmaceuticals. 

In a developing country like India where the incidence of poverty and unemployment is very 
high and the level of literacy is very low, the people face a volume of problems, particularly in the 
context of consumer related issues (Khurana and Khurana, 2012). The consumers have to be aware 
not only of the commercial aspects of sale and purchase of goods, but also of the health and security 
aspects. Food safety has become an important element of consumer awareness these days (Mandal, 
2010). Enactment of Consumer Protection Act, 1986 was one of the most important steps taken to 
protect the interests of consumers as well as to ensure that the manufacturers and sellers observe 
uniformity and transparency in prices, stocks and quality of their goods. The provision of the Act 
came into force, with effect from July 1, 1987. According to this Act, everybody, including 
individuals, a firm, a Hindu undivided family and a company, have the right to exercise their 
consumer rights for the purchase of goods and services made by them. In general, the consumer 
rights in India are as follows: 

i. The right to be protected from all kind of hazardous goods and services. 

ii. The right to be fully informed about the performance and quality of all goods and services. 

iii. The right to free choice of goods and services. 

iv. The right to be heard in all decision-making processes related to consumer interests. 

v. The right to seek redressed, whenever consumer rights have been infringed. 

vi. The right to complete consumer education. 

Questionnaire Analysis: 

Question- 1: According to you what percentage of total dimensions of consumers' rights can be 
enjoyed by themselves (consumers) in case of Assam? 

a) Below 10% b) Between 1 1 % to 50% 

c) Between 51% to 75% d) Between 76% to 100% 

Against this question, out of 95 respondents, 42 (44.21%) respondents are of the opinion that 
51% to 75% of consumers enjoyed dimensions of consumer's rights. According to these 44.21% 
respondents although now consumers become aware of their rights to some extent through 
television, radio, newspapers and other sources, but they are exploited regularly in various ways. 
Most of the consumers ignore if they found any adulteration in food stuff and their complain is 
limited to sellers or service providers only. Often they do not prefer to go consumer court. On the 
other hand 19 (20%) respondents are of the opinion that 76% to 100% of consumers enjoyed 
dimensions of consumer's rights because middle class consumers of Assam are very conscious 
concerning their health and safety. According to them television is the principal media through 
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which they come to know about their rights. Now most of the consumers are aware of MRP, ISI and 
AGMARK. Where, 24 (25.26%) respondents said that almost 11% to 50% consumers enjoyed few 
consumer rights. According to them very less number of the consumer in both urban and rural areas 
are fully aware of the Consumer Protection Act. 10 (10.53%) respondents have not heard about 
consumer protection act. Among them most are from consumers and cultivators. This can be 
depicted by the following diagram: 



■ 51%-75% ■ 76%-100% ll%-50% ■ Bellow 10% 




Figure: 2.1 

2.2 Need for consumer Right: Business cannot exist without consumer. It develops the products to 
meet the needs of consumers, while consumers purchase them and make profit to company (Zitkus 
& Puskoriute, 2013). In this process business wants to make huge profit by giving misleading 
information and presenting a misleading advertising on product safety. Therefore in order to 
mitigate the market fragmentation issues and to achieve better functioning of retail markets, more 
attention should be paid on consumers. The need for consumer protection is: 

a) As there is increasing number of duplicate products in the market, therefore it is necessary to 
protect consumers from the exploitation of duplicity by ensuring compliance with prescribed 
norms of quality and safety. 

b) As most of the Indian consumers are illiterate, therefore a system is required to protect them 
from unscrupulous businessmen. 
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c) As consumers are misled by false advertisement, therefore a mechanism is needed to prevent 
misleading advertisements. 

d) Consumers often get defective, inferior and substandard goods and poor service because of 
unethical and monopolistic trade practices on the part of businessmen. Therefore certain 
measures are required to protect the consumers against such malpractices. 

e) For survival and growth of business, business community must ensure satisfaction of 
consumers. 

f) As businessmen are trustees of the society's wealth, therefore they should use this wealth for 
the benefit of people. 

Regarding the need of consumer rights, the businessmen should not think that this is only for the 
benefit of consumers but they should try to maintain this right as their noble duty and thereby their 
business will be also benefitted for long future. Business houses should remember that maintaining 
consumer rights is a way of achieving sustainable development. Now a days it is seen that most of 
business fail to survive in the market, loss the faith from customers due to unable to maintain 
consumer rights by their activities. In this regard every businessman should know and apply the 
"Philosophy of Enlightened Marketing" (PEM) under which business able to view and organize its 
marketing activities from the customer's point of view. Hence, to sustain the consumer rights, every 
businessman should adopt five principles of the Philosophy of Enlightened Marketing (Kotler & 
Armstrong, 2009). These are: 

1. Consumer oriented marketing: The Company should view and organize its marketing 
activities from the customer's point of view. 

2. Customer-value marketing: The Company should put most of its resources into customer 
value building marketing investment. 

3. Innovative Marketing: A Company seeks real product and marketing improvements. 

4. Sense-of-mission marketing: Company should define its mission in broad social terms rather 
than narrow product terms. 

5. Societal Marketing: Company should make marketing decisions by considering consumer 
wants, the company's requirements, consumers' and society's long run interests. 

Questionnaire Analysis: 

Question- 1 what percentage of businessmen really feels and do their business activities for fulfilling 
the need of consumer rights in Assam? 

a) Less than 10% b) Less than 25% 

c) Less than 50% c) Less than 75% 

Against this question, out of 95 respondents, 58 (61.05%) respondents are of the opinion that less 
than 10% businessmen really feel and do their business activities for fulfilling the needs of 
consumer rights. According to their feelings consumer rights are to be maintained by offering goods 
and services honestly in ethical way, without which they cannot survive long. They opined that 
businessmen do their business for earning profit and in this profit earning process they never think 
about customers. On the other hand 18 (18.95%) respondent said that less than 25% businessmen 
really feel and do their business activities for fulfilling the needs of consumer rights. According to 
this 18.95% respondents, although the government, NGO, different consumer forums are trying their 
level best to promote and protect the interest of the consumer but it is the fact that the consumers are 
cheated regularly by the seller or producer. Where, 13 (13.68%) respondents are of the opinion that 
less than 50% businessmen do their business activities for fulfilling the need of consumer rights. 
They opined that although there are various techniques to mislead the customers such as high 
pricing, reduction of weight, quality etc., but there are also various provisions for marking and 
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certification of product of good quality, fair price and measurement. Again many producers provide 
consumer helpline and toll/free numbers to take advice from this helpline. Remaining 6 (6.32%) 
respondents said that less than 75% businessmen really feel and do their business activities for 
fulfilling the need of consumer rights. According to them as the consumers are important component 
of society, therefore it is the social responsibility of every business houses to think about the need of 
consumers. Further they opined that there are some established business firms which really care for 
consumer satisfaction, their own reputation and goodwill. These are depicted by the following 
diagram: 



■ Less than 10% ■ Less than 25% Less than 50% ■ Less than 75% 




Figure: 2.2 

2.3 Measures of consumer protection: In today's globalizing and liberalized society protection of 
the individual consumer and human dignity assumes greater significance especially against 
multinational corporations and big business monopolies. In India also Consumer Associations, 
Business Associations and Government Legislations are working to safeguard the interests of the 
consumers. Now the government of India has realized the condition of Indian consumers and 
therefore the Ministry of Consumer Affairs, Food and Public Distribution has incorporated the 
Department of Consumer Affairs as the nodal organization to protect the consumer rights, redress 
the consumer grievances and promote the standards governing goods and services provided in India. 
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Therefore it can be said that consumer education and actions by the government, consumer activists, 
and associations are necessary for consumer protection (Singh & Grewal 2013). Again 
manufacturers must comply with specific laws regarding product quality and safety. The Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act protect consumers from unsafe and adulterated food, drugs and 
cosmetics. Various acts provide for the inspections of sanitary conditions in the meat and poultry 
processing industries. Safety legislation has been passed to regulate fabrics, chemical substances, 
automobiles, toys and drugs and poisons. The Consumer Product Safety Act 1972 established a 
consumer product safety commission which has the authority to ban or seize potentially harmful 
products and set severe penalties for violation of the law (Kotler & Armstrong, 2009). Consumer 
protection measures/methods can be discussed by dividing them into two categories: 

General Measures: In this part, there are three main methods of protecting the interests of 
consumers. These are - 
1. Self-Regulations by business: Consumer rights can be protected with the help of the business 
community itself by maintaining higher ethical standards and creating healthy atmosphere in 
the society. Again unfair trade practice used by some businessman needs to be scrutinized by 
trade associations and consumer associations. 
.2. Consumers' Associations: The consumer associations should be formed by the consumers to 
educate consumers, to file suit on behalf of the consumers, to raise voice against rising prices 
and to prevent adulteration etc. 
3. Consumer Self-Help: Consumer should have knowledge of his rights and shouldn't allow 
traders to exploit him. 

4. Legislative Measures: The government has a primary responsibility to protect the consumers' 
interests and rights through appropriate policy measures, legal structure and administrative 
framework. Consumer protection laws are a form of government regulation, which aim to protect 
the rights of consumers. The government has enacted more than 50 Acts/ laws which have 
empowered the government to control production, supply, price, distribution and quality of a large 
no. of goods and services. Some of them are being mentioned here : Sale of Goods Act 1930, 
Agricultural produce grading and marking act 1937, Drugs and Cosmetics Act 1940, Drugs and 
Remedies (objectionable Advertisements) Act 1954, The Indian Penal Code 1860, Indian contract 
Act 1872, Essential Commodities Act 1955, Trade and Merchandise Act 1958, Standards of 
Weights and Measures Act 1976, Supplies of Essential Commodities Act 1980, The Environment 
(protection) Act-1986, Banking Regulation Act 1949, Right to Information Act 2005, Food Safety 
and Standards Act 2005 etc. Thus it can be said that government has a well - established system for 
the protection of consumer's interests and for creating a healthy business environment. But a number 
of objectives of the above pieces of legislations overlap. So in order to overcome these limitations in 
different legislations and implementing machinery and keeping in view the UN guidelines, 
Consumer Protection Act 1986, came into existence. The act recognizes consumer's right to seek 
redresses and right to consumer education. The salient features of the Act are as follows: - 

> Applies to all goods and services unless specifically exempted by the Union Government; 

> Covers all the sectors whether private, public or cooperative; 

> Enshrines the consumer's rights related to safety, information, choice, representation and 
redress and consumer education. 

> The act gives consumers an additional remedy besides those which may be available to them 
under the provisions of other existing laws and they are free to choose the remedy. 
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> Empower consumers seeking discontinuance of certain unfair and restrictive trade practices, 
defects or deficiencies in services and stopping in services or withdrawal of hazardous goods 
from the market. 

The Consumer Protection Act provides three tier machinery for redressal of consumer grievances: 

1 . District Consumer Disputes Redressal Forums. 

2. State Consumer Disputes Redressal Commission. 

3. National Consumer Disputes Redressal Commission. 

In the light of present marketing scenario it is feel that every customer should be educated as well 
as increase their awareness towards their rights. Only thereby consumers can help in effective 
implementation legal and other measures. Legal measures can be materialized only when consumer 
awareness is found to be satisfactory. Moreover there should have enough co-operation, co- 
ordination, integration and communication with a view to make the implementation measurements 
of consumer protection. 

Questionnaire Analysis: 

Question- 1: Do the business houses of Assam are self -regulated in protecting consumer right? 
a) Less number b) To some extent 

c) More than average d) Maximum/ majority 

Against this question, 49 (51.58%) respondents said that less number of business are self- regulating 
in protecting consumer rights for the purpose of ultimately protect their business future not for 
honestly providing welfare to the customer. According to 16 (16.84%) respondents the business 
houses of Assam are to some extent self- regulated in this regard. Where, 21 (22.11%) respondents 
said that presently more than average business houses of Assam are self- regulated. It is because of 
the fact that most of the businesses are now aware of government regulations. Remaining 9 (9.47%) 
respondents are of the opinion that majority business houses of Assam are found to be self- 
regulated. In support of their opinion 9 respondents said that now a days business house of Assam 
are strongly control by the government regulation and various legislative measures such as 
Consumer Protection Act, Right to Information Act, MRTP Act etc. This can be depicted by the 
following diagram: 
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■ Less Number ■ To some extent More than average ■ Majority 




Figure: 2.3 

PART-III 
Conclusion 

Throughout the study the following findings have been identified: 
3.1 Findings: 

> In Assam, on the basis of feedback of 44.21% respondents, it is come to the conclusion that 
below 10% of total dimensions of consumer rights are enjoyed by themselves. 

> Most of the business houses of Assam are found to maintain to maintain the regulation for 
protecting consumer right up to which their businesses are protected. But rarely any business 
is found to be conscious towards consumer rights for consumer welfare motive. 

> Spread of media (T.V., Newspaper etc.) is one of the reasons which force business houses of 
Assam to be conscious for consumer rights. 

> According to majority respondents, all businessmen perform their business activities for 
earning profit where in doing so most of the businessmen forget the service to be rendered by 
themselves for the welfare of consumers. 
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> Most of the businessmen provide consumer protection only for their local and knowing 
customers but they have a tendency of exploiting some flying customers for earning profit. 

> Some business maintain consumer rights externally by showing some false demonstration and 
passing some noble statement but internally they are frequently violating the principles of 
consumer rights in the greater interest of earning super profit. 

> On the part of government it is also observe that right from minister level to the bottom level 
of officers nobody are very much conscious in protecting consumer rights to build up a 
welfare society where all consumers will free from exploitation. 

> In most cases large business houses save themselves from legal punishment for violating 
consumers rights and such type of unfair means by giving bribes to the concerned 
departmental officials. 

> One of the very lamentable matters found in case of consumers of Assam that they are not at 
all aware of legislative measures to be taken against business for violating consumer rights. 
Most of them are know these legal aspects but ignore where some of them are not so educated 
to save themselves legitimately. Further lack of unity amongst customers of Assam stand on 
the way of preventing unfair practice done by business communities. 

3.2 Recommendations: 

> Co-operation, unity and awareness along with education amongst the customers should be 
urgently enhanced. 

> Campaign, publicity should be done widely throughout the every corner of the state. 

> The attitude and ethical value of the businessmen as well as consumer should be upgraded. 

> The consumer literacy should be imparted by booklet in simple and regional language to 
create awareness among the consumers about their rights. 

> Different consumer clubs should be set up at block and village levels to entertain the 
consumers' problem. 

> Government should encourage NGO doing their functioning on this line. 

> Government officials should frequently and suddenly visit to business house for inspecting 
their function whether going against consumer right or not. 

> Before granting business license the government should inspect the attitude and ethical value 
associated with the businessmen. 

> Government should appoint consumer representative in every consumer cell and redressal 
machinery for solution of consumer complaints within a specific period. 

3.3 Conclusion: It is the social responsibility of every business to work for the wellbeing of 
society where, consumer is an important part. Although Consumer Associations, Business 
Associations and Government Legislations are working to safeguard the interest of the consumer but 
it is the fact that the consumers are cheated regularly by the seller or producer. Therefore consumer 
awareness are needed the most to make consumer protection movement a success. It can be said that 
there should have an honest, friendly and brotherly relationship in between businessmen and 
consumers. Every businessman should realize that they are also the consumer of other business 
houses. Every customer should have strong determination to avoid such business houses which are 
found to be doing unfair means of business by violating consumer rights. Both the business houses 
and consumers should have a motive to build up a welfare society for which they have to discharge 
some responsibilities. 
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Abstract 

In Arunachal Pradesh Panchayat bodies have been the first modern political institutions. 
Democratic political process was started in the erstwhile NEFA (North East Frontier Agency) in 
1969 with the inauguration of Panchayati Raj. Significantly, the modern Panchayati Raj was 
introduced in NEFA (Present Arunachal Pradesh) on the backdrop of existing traditional tribal 
councils. In substance, the indigenous isolated tribal communities were exposed to grassroots 
political process. A new framework of participatory development and village management was 
introduced which mobilized the tribes to a great extent. Thus, the panchayat institutions engineered 
the modern political process in Arunachal Pradesh. The introduction of modern political institutions 
in Arunachal Pradesh became the key instruments for the development of village life. The people got 
the opportunity to exercise their franchise for the first time in the panchayat elections. This very 
processes an eye opener for the village communities so far as the grassroots democratic political 
process is concerned. As a result, the people got themselves involved with the developmental 
process of the rural area. Panchayati Raj Institution has brought a many socio-political changes in 
the rural Arunachal Pradesh. 

Prior to the establishment of PRIs, the leadership in villages was determined by age, experience 
and from landed gentry. The power structure was very much in the hands of dominant and well-to- 
do classes. This process is undergoing a change with the influence of new, young and educated 
leaders elected by the popular vote. For any successful working of PRIs, the proper leadership is 
very essential and this depends largely on the quality of leadership available at the grass-roots level. 
It has been rightly observed that it is a sine-qua-non-of success in all human activities but in 
democratic system, particularly at the lower levels, it assumes greater significance and wider 
proportion. 1 

Keeping in view all these factors, an attempt has made to study the socio-economic background, 
educational attainments and political association of the panchayat representatives was elicited which 
point out to the changing pattern of leadership at grass-roots level. The data available for analysis is 
the outcome of response of 30 members (panchayat leaders) of six villages from two Anchal blocks 
namely Sera, Siga, Soki, Sippi, Sikar and Nima. While studying the socio-economic background of 
the respondents, sex, age, education, occupation, marital status, income, political affiliations and 
exposure to newspaper or televisions are taken as important factors. In total, there are 516 Gram 
segments, 148 Anchal segments and 14 Zilla segments in Upper Subansiri district but in this study 
researcher has taken a study area for two panchayat segments which are Chetam and Sigin-I Anchal 
blocks. The details are shown in the table 1.1 
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Table: 1.1 

Statement showing details number of Panchayat Members. 



Gandhi Siga 



Name 


Total seats 


of 


Elected No. of Male/Female (Percentage %) 


Blocks 




FK1S 




















ACM 




GPM 


ASM 


ZPM 










M (%) 


F (%) 


M (%) 


F (%) 


M (%) 


F (%) 


Taksing- 


21 


07 


01 


07 


14 


04 


03 


01 


00 


limeking 
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39 


12 


01 


20 


18 


08 


04 


01 


00 


Siyum 
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1 J 


01 
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23 


09 


04 


01 


00 


1 a una 


zLR 


1 ^ 


Ul 


28 


20 


07 


06 


01 


00 
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JJ 


1 o 

1U 


Ul 


18 


17 


08 


02 


01 


00 


Chetam 


■4- / 


1 A 
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Ul 


22 


25 


08 


06 


00 


01 


triba 
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1 w 


Ul 


19 


17 


08 


02 


00 


01 


Daporijo 


Z / 


or 

Uo 


Ul 


1 J 


1 9 
1Z 






on 

\J\J 


01 
Ul 






















Daporijo 


J 1 


1 0 

i yj 


01 


18 


13 


08 


02 


01 


00 






















('nt'ir 


^7 

j I 


1 0 


01 


21 


16 


07 


03 


01 


00 


Dumponjo 


41 


11 


Ul 


22 


19 


07 


04 


01 


00 


Baririjo 


45 


13 


01 


23 


22 


09 


04 


01 


00 


Chikom 


30 


09 


01 


19 


11 


06 


03 


00 


01 


Pate 


25 


08 


01 


15 


10 


04 


04 


00 


01 


Total= 


516 


148 


14 


284 

(55) 


232 
(45) 


99 (67) 


49 

(33) 


09 (64) 


05 (36) 


Grand 


516 


148 


14 


516 (100) 


148 (100) 


14 (100) 


Total = 





















Sources: - Resu 



ts of Panchayati Raj Elections, 2008, State Election Commission, Itanagar 



3.1 Sex 

Table: 1.2 



Distribution of Sex-wise break-up of panchayat leaders. 



PRIs 


M 


F 


M(%) 


F(%) 


Total 


GPM 


10 


08 


33.33% 


26.66% 


18 


ASM 


06 


04 


20% 


13.33% 


10 


ZPM 


00 


02 


0 


6.66% 


02 


Grand Total 


16 


14 


53.33% 


46.66% 


30 (100) 



Sources: - Field Survey, 2012. 



By tradition, leadership has been the monopoly of the males in rural India. It is only after the 
introduction of Panchayati Raj that leadership avenues have been opened in the rural areas. In 
Arunachal Pradesh, the Arunachal Pradesh Panchayati Raj Act of 1997 made a provision for 
reservation of not less than l/3 ld of the total numbers of the seats shall be reserved for women in all 
the panchayat bodies. 2 The Table. 1.2 indicates the sex-wise distribution of Panchayati Raj 
representatives of 30 respondents. The male representatives constitute 53.33 per cent and female 
representatives constitute 46.66 per cent. It is clear from the table that there is little difference in 
representation of male and female. Significantly, there are two women Zilla Parishad Members. 
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Though there has been steady increase in the representation of women in Panchayati Raj bodies 
but it is learnt from the field experiences that maximum number of women representatives is still 
working on the advice of the male members of the family. Moreover, many women become the 
members of panchayat bodies because of statutory reservation provisions. However, during field 
study, it has been found that some of female members have contested the election successfully in 
unreserved seats. Besides, one of women ZPMs has been consecutively elected for two terms. 
Though majority of members are yet male but the increasing of women members cannot be ignored, 
due to the fact that in tribal rural areas, women are still occupying traditional roles and only few 
cases have taken the role of leadership 3 . It is also been found during the field study that the majority 
of the women representatives are either wives of either political leaders or government officers. 
3.2 Age 



Table: 1.3 

Age-wise distribution of Panchayat leaders. 



Members 


Below-30 


30-45 


45 and above 


Total 


GPM 


08 


06 


04 


18 


ASM 


02 


03 


05 


10 


ZPM 


00 


02 


00 


02 


Total 


10(33.33%) 


09(36.66%) 


11(30%) 


30(100%) 



Sources: - Field Survey, 2012. 



Age is a very important factor, which has greater influence on affecting political participation. 
There is a general view that young and middle aged participates actively in institutions. Age groups 
matters much in deciding the behaviour of the individuals and groups 4 . Although it is difficult to 
measure the exact extent of the influence of age and yet its significance particularly in a developing 
country like India cannot be underscored 5 . Lipset maintains that different ages imply variations in 
life experiences and affect the political behaviour 6 . Traditionally, in tribal society, it was the 
privilege of the elders to occupy key positions in the power structure. 7 The age factor determines the 
political consciousness of panchayat leaders. 8 However, the introduction of elections and 
prescriptions of minimum age have provided an opportunity to younger generation to take active 
part in the day-to-day affairs of the system. In fact, the panchayati Raj system modernized the 
leadership pattern and became instrumental for the emergence of a new generation of young leaders. 

The table 1.3 provides the breakup of age groups of the respondents. Age groups have been 
divided into three categories, viz. below 30 years, 30-45 years and 45-60 and above. The table 
reflects that there are more young leaders than the old ones. Out of the 18 Gram Panchayat 
Members, 08 members are below 30 years, 06 members are in the age groups of 30-45 years and 
only 04 members are in the age group of 45 and above. Anchal Samitis occupy key position in the 
Panchayati Raj System. Out of the 10 ASMs only 02 members are below the age group of 30 years, 
another 03 members are under the age group of 30-45 years, and 05 members are under the age 
group of 45 years and above. In Zilla Parishad only 02 members are in the age group of 30-45 
years. It shows that the Zilla Parishad Members are from middle age group. 
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3.4 Marital Status 



Table: 1.4 

Distribution of marital status of the panchayat leaders. 



Members 


Married 


Unmarried 


Widow(er) 


Grand Total 


GPM 


17 


00 


01 


18 


ASM 


10 


00 


00 


10 


ZPM 


02 


00 


00 


02 


Total 


29(96.66)% 


00 


01(3.33%) 


30(100)% 



Sources: - Field Survey, 2012. 



Another significant factor, which determines the leadership position in tribal society, is a marital 
status of the persons. Generally, it is considered that the married persons get better chance to 
become a leader as a tribal society gives due recognition to a married person. Marital status of a 
person is recognized as social dignity in the society. 9 It is general belief of the society that a married 
person will play a leading role in the society, because a married person is considered as mature, 
responsible and dutiful in his role performance in the society. On the other hand, the unmarried 
person has played more or less little role in the society due to lack of social recognition and his 
status of immaturity as considered by the society. Therefore, the marital status is considered as a 
determining factor for performing the assigned role effectively in the public affairs. 

Hence, the marital status influences to a significant extent on the rural leadership patterns. It is 
evident from the table 1.4 that all the panchayat leaders under study are married persons. It has also 
been found that many of the male panchayat leaders are having two -three wives because polygamy 
is common practices among some tribal communities. 

3.5 Nature of Family 

Table: 1.5 



Distribution of Panchayat leaders by nature of family. 



Members 


Nature of family 


Total 


Joint family (%) 


Nuclear family (%) 


GPM 


12 


06 


18 


ASM 


08 


02 


10 


ZPM 


02 


00 


02 


Total 


22 (73.33) 


8 (26.66) 


30 (100) 


Sources: - J 


leld Survey, 2012. 



A family is the basic structural unit of any society. Society is defined as the social system made 
up of inter-related and inter-dependent institutions, such as family, education, work, religion and 
law. Gordon Marshall, a sociologist defined a family as: An intimate domestic group made up of 
people related to one another by bonds of blood, sexual mating or legal ties. It has been a very 
resilient social unit that has survived and adapted through time. 10 

The family is an important social institution, functioning positively for both the individual as 
well as the society. According to the sociologist George Peter Murdock, a family is the primary 
agent of socialization, and socializes new members into the culture of the society by teaching them 
common societal norms and values. The family controls society's members to maintain consensus 
and social order through the institution of marriage. 1 

Thus, the family is an important variable, which is defined in terms of joint and nuclear families 
and the former by definition, is larger in size than the later. The table 1.5 shows the nature of family 
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of the panchayat leaders. From the table it appears that majority of panchayat leaders, i.e., 73.33 per 
cent belong to joint family and only 26.66 per cent 8 belongs to nuclear family. An analysis of the 
table reveals that large families have the potential to capture leadership position in PRIs in rural 
tribal areas. 



3.6 Educational Backgrounds 

Table: 1.6 

Distribution of leaders based on their educational qualification. 



Members 


Illiterate 


Primary 


Middle 


Secondary 


Hr.sec. 


College & 
Above 


Total 


GPM 


10 


06 


02 


00 


00 


00 


18 


ASM 


00 


02 


02 


02 


4 


00 


10 


ZPM 


00 


02 


00 


00 


00 


00 


02 


Total 


10(33.33 

) 


10(33.33) 


04(13.33) 


02(6.66) 


04(13.3 

3) 


00 


30(100) 



Sources: -Field Survey 2012. 



Education is considered as another important indicator of leadership position in a political 
system. Education is necessary for accelerating the overall development of a nation and it facilitates 
the development of progressive attitudes in an individual's towards the social and economic 
problems. 12 A good education definitely makes him to understand things better. For local leaders, it 
is much more important, because it will make them to understand the objectives of Panchayati Raj 
and initiate to take part in its functioning. The education qualification has been an important factor 
in shaping the perception of the educated young leaders of the Panchayati Raj institutions. The 
educated leaders always articulate their roles perfectly than their uneducated counterparts. It is 
general feature in Arunachal Pradesh that the young generation leaders are mostly educated and the 
old generation leaders and mostly unlettered. For the effective functioning of new Panchayati Raj 
system, the leaders should have a strong educational foundation and a dynamic quality of leadership. 
The triple responsibility, namely, legislative, executive and judicial needs a thorough understanding 
of the system and its operational devices to make the villages self-reliant without the assistance of 
the upper level governmental institutions. 13 

Educational background of the leaders certainly is going to play a major role in determining the 
functioning of the Panchayat bodies. However, in case of the present study we have found a 
different story. It is evident from the table 1.6 that the maximum numbers of members are illiterates 
and with less education. Of the 30 members 10 (33.33%) had no education and 10(33.3%) had 
primary education. It is surprising to note that all Zilla Parishad Members under study have studied 
upto primary level. 

However, a welcoming feature is that even the educated persons have been attracted towards 
power positions in Panchayati Raj bodies. Almost all members of PRIs have fully agreed that the 
educated persons should contest for the PR bodies and there should be prescription of minimum 
education qualification to contest in the elections. From the data, it is clear that illiterate and primary 
educated representatives have a greater representation. 
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3.7 Exposure to Mass Media 

Table: 1.7 



Leaders' Exposure to Newspaper and Radio. 



Members 


News papers 


Radio/TV 




Regular Readers 


Non-Readers 


Exposed 


Not-Exposed 


GPM 


2 


16 


6 


12 


ASM 


6 


4 


8 


2 


ZPM 


1 


1 


2 


00 


Total 


9(30) 


21(70) 


16 (53.33) 


14 (46.66) 


Grand total 


30(100) 


30(100) 



Sources: - Filed Survey, 2012. 



Mass media is considered as strong agent of political socialization 14 . Mass media plays an 
important role in creating political awareness among people and ensures their participation in the 
democratic process. It also plays a significant role in bringing changes in the society. Socialization is 
a long-term process that every human being undergoes as he or she becomes a functioning member 
of society 15 . Socialization refers to the internalizing of all of the lessons from many sources 
concerning ways of behaving that are approved or expected by society, as individuals mature 
through every stage in the life cycle 16 . Mass media is one of the agents that politically socialize 
masses. Radio, Television and Newspaper are playing significant role in a politically socialized life. 
Mass media is a source of information, which not only affects daily activities of human life but also 
provides information about other events like development being took place on national and 
international forums. The main purpose of mass media is to ensure a well-informed citizenry for our 
social and political structure. The mass media provides information and programmes that can 
promote democracy. 

In order to find out panchayat leaders' exposure to Mass media, questions were asked on 
exposure to Newspaper, Radio and TV. The table 1.7 shows that out of 30 members, only 9 are 
regular readers of newspapers, which constitute 30 per cent only and remaining 21 members, which 
constitutes 70 per cent are did not read any news paper. Those who do not read newspapers are 
because of their poor educational background and majority of them are settled in rural villages 
where newspaper is not available to them. On the other hand, about 53.33 per cent of members are 
exposed to Radio and TV. Therefore, it is evident that many of the rural leaders are still not 
exposure to the modern means of mass media. Even majority of them are not aware about the local 
newspapers. 



3.8 Occupations 

Table: 1.8 

Distribution of leaders based on their occupation. 



Members 


Agriculture 


Contractor 


Private Business 


Grand Total 


GPM 


14 


04 


00 


18 


ASM 


02 


03 


05 


10 


ZPM 


00 


01 


01 


02 


Total 


16(53.33) 


08(26.66) 


06(20) 


30(100) 



Sources: - Field Survey, 2012. 
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Occupation is another important determining factor of rural leadership. It is through their 
occupation that the contestants come into touch with and influence the voters. 17 Agriculture being 
the predominant occupation in rural areas, it is found that agriculturists are in a majority in power 
positions. It is evident from the table 1.8 that, of the total 30 members, 16(53.33%) are engaged in 
agriculture and they consider it as their main occupation, another 08(26.66%) group are engaged in 
contract works and remaining group 06(20%) percent have been engaged in doing private business. 
Some of them reported that they have been doing subsidiary jobs for additional income but their 
primary occupation remains agriculture. 

3.9 Economic Status (Income) 

Table: 1.9 



Distribution of leaders based on their income (monthly). 



PRIs 


Below 10,000 
(Thousands) 


10,000-20,000 
(Thousands) 


20,000 and above 
(Thousands) 


Grand 
Total 


GPM 


15 


03 






ASM 


07 


02 


01 


ZPM 


00 


00 


02 


Total 


22(73.33) 


05(16.66) 


3(10) 


30(100) 



Sources: - field Survey, 2012. 



Undoubtedly, this is a most important determinant of rural leadership. The economic status of a 
person is always in consonance with his status in society. 18 Income usually is considered as an index 
of social status and influence of a person, particularly in a developing country like India where 
social status and influence more often than not, go with the income of a person 19 . In fact, in rural 
areas, it is the landed gentry contest for the elections. Because, contesting for elections is an 
expensive proposition and the poor cannot afford it. Only the privileged has the opportunities and 
they can afford to go for it. It is observed that enquiring into the economic status of a person in 
village is always a hard task. Usually they are reluctant to reveal their income. While asking about 
their economic status some techniques has been used to reveal monthly income like business 
holding, agriculture production, total members of family other sources of income. It is evident from 
the table 1.9 that out of 30 members, an overwhelming majority of 22(73.33%) are below monthly 
income of Rs.10, 000, 05(16.66%) members are Rs. 10,000-20,000 monthly income group and 
03(10%) members are Rs. 20,000 and above income group. It has been found that maximum of the 
lower income groups belong to Gram Panchayat Members and higher income categories are ASMs 
and ZPMs. 

This clearly shows that economically well off sections of the society are represented in the higher 
positions of PRIs and they have a definite say in the affairs of the local level administration. 

3.10 political Party Affiliation 

Table: 1.10 



Distribution of panchayat leaders on political party affiliation. 



Members 


INC 


BJP 


PPA 


Others 


IND 


Total 


GPM 


08 


02 


00 


02 


06 




ASM 


04 


02 


00 


00 


04 


ZPM 


01 


00 


00 


00 


01 


TOTAL 


13(43.33) 


04(13.33) 


00 


02(6.66) 


11(36.66) 


30(100) 



Sources: - Field survey, 2012. 
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Yet another important factor in enhancing the panchayati Raj bodies is the political party 
affiliation of the leaders. It is also a major area of discussion among the academics and activists 
whether the local bodies could be run on party basis. Association of different political parties 
affirms the knowledge of a person in understanding the political affairs of the system in which they 
participates directly or indirectly 20 . The political parties play a crucial role in fulfilling the 
aspirations of the people through enlightening them with their manifestos to bring in various 
measures to improve the life conditions of the people at large. Their role is significant in a 
democratic country like ours either at the centre or at the state or at the local government level. 

Therefore, it is inevitable that the political parties interfere in the working of PRIs and their 
participation is clearly manifest. With this as a background, a direct question was asked to know 
whether the panchayat members belonged to any political party. As per as party affiliation of the 
members is concerned, the data reveal that out of 30 members, 13(43.33%) members have affiliation 
with the Congress-I(Indian National Congress), 04(13.33%) with the BJP party, 02(6.66%) with the 
other political parties, and 11(36.66%) were independents or with no affiliation with any political 
party. During the discussion, they expressed that most of the schemes and programmes have been 
abruptly stopped due to change over of leadership in the power structure at the State level. Heavy 
amount of money has been wasted in this regard. From their personal experience, they emphasized 
that contesting elections on party basis in panchayat bodies would create more hurdles to the 
progress of the village than creating a congenial atmosphere. 

Thus, the analysis of the data, based on the sample, suggests that congress enjoys highest 
percentages of leaders at all the three levels. It is also observed that many of the panchayat leaders 
are willing to join in ruling Congress-(I) party, saying that, "more funds will be provided if they join 
with ruling political party". 

Conclusion: Some of the important findings of this study are that the educational backgrounds of 
the panchayat leaders are very poor. Maximum of the panchayat members are not educated. In this 
study, it has been found that around 33.33 per cent of the representatives are no education 
backgrounds and another 33.33 per cent, 13.33 per cent, 6.66 per cent and 13.33 per cent were 
literate upto primary, middle, secondary and Hr. secondary level. Very significantly there is no 
representatives were found from college & upper level. Therefore, it is observed that it would be 
difficult for them while exercising their responsibilities and official functionaries. The level of their 
economic status has found some differences. The majority of the Gram Panchayat Members and 
Anchal Samiti Members are poor economic background and some of the remaining ASM including 
all the ZPM are very sound in economic position. The study shows that around 73.33 per cent, 
which includes 15 Gram Panchayat Members, and 07 Anchal Samiti Members were below the 
monthly income of 50 thousand. It has been found that all the ZPM including some of the ASM 
under study were holding a large amount of properties like land, vehicles, commercial plots etc. 
Therefore, it is found that economically well off sections of the society have captured in the higher 
positioned of PRIs and they have a definite say in the affairs of the local level administration. 
Finding of my study also shows the political party affiliation of the panchayat representatives. As 
per as party affiliation of the members is concerned the majority of representatives have affiliated 
with Indian National Congress-I about 43.33 per cent. The remaining are shared by political parties 
like BJP 13.33 per cent, others 6.66 percent and in Independent 36.66 per cent. Therefore, it is 
cleared that the role of political parties in the grass root politics under study area is very vital and 
significant. A finding of the study also shows that majority of the panchayat representatives are 
married person about 96.66 per cent and majority of them are from joint family about 73.33 per 
cent. Very significantly, the study also revealed that approximately around 70 per cent of people's 
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representatives are non-readers of any regional and national newspaper and again 46.66 per cent are 
non-exposure to Televisions. It is also found that majority of the people's representatives are being 
dominated by agriculture in occupation which comprised of 53.33 per cent. 
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Abstract 

Poverty is almost a social misery contaminated in every socio-economic zone. Poverty is a plague 
afflicting people all over the world and is one of the most serious manifestations of human 
deprivation. Hence, the issue of poverty is a global concern. Poverty encompasses inadequate 
income and denial of the basic necessities such as education, health services, clean water and 
sanitation which are essential for human survival and dignity. Eradication of poverty is one of the 
major objectives of Millennium Development Goals. 

This study, therefore, seeks to assess poverty levels and socio-economic determinants of household 
welfare in Udalguri district of Assam with the view to providing recommendations for policy 
formulation that could help reduce poverty and improve the living conditions of the people in the 
study area. 

Key Word: Household, Poverty Index, Welfare, Udalguri 

1. Introduction: The experience of poverty is a socio-economic phenomenon, actually requires no 
definition, since everyone knows or recognizes who is actually poor. In general, those who are 
unable to fulfill their minimum nutritional needs due to inadequate income are considered to be 
poor. Thus poverty means the people who have nothing, lives in constant danger due to the lack of 
income and all basic resources that are essential for human survival. Mollie Orshansky explains 
poverty as, "To be poor is to be deprived of those goods, services and pleasures which others around 
us take for granted" [1]. It encompasses different dimensions of deprivation including inadequate 
income and denial of the basic necessities such as education, health services, clean water and 
sanitation (World Bank, 2007) that are required for meaningful life. It manifests itself not only in 
economic deprivation but also in terms of an individual's inability to access basic social amenities 
(World Bank, 1999), and denies its victims the most basic needs for survival, such as food, water, 
clothing and shelter (Gass and Adetunmbi, 2000). In general, extreme poverty means extreme 
deprivation i.e. deprivation of all basic amenities of life. 

The issue of poverty is thus a global concern and triggered renewed efforts by researchers in 
recent years to investigate into its causes that linked to human capital development. Reduction of 
extreme poverty has become one of the basic agendas of Millennium Development Goals set by The 
World Bank and United Nations. However, the scenario of poverty is still persistent in developing 
countries including India. In India, despite considerable efforts through various poverty alleviation 
programmes, widespread poverty remains a core problem in both rural and urban areas. As per the 
government estimates an astonishing number of 45.02 crore people are below the poverty line in 
India (Economic Survey of Assam, 201 1-12 and Census of India, 201 1). The intensity of poverty is 
higher in rural areas than in the urban areas. The situation of Assam is worse compared to many 
other states of India. Various studies have proved the fact that Assam is lacking behind in terms of 
various socio-economic development in relation to the other states of our country. According to the 
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Planning Commission (GOI, 2001b) estimates, in 1999-2000, the percentage of people below 
poverty line in India was 26.10 percent and the percentage was approximately 10 points higher in 
Assam at 36.09. Among fifteen major states in India, the Rank of Assam, as per Life Expectancy 
Index is 14the with the Life Expectancy Index of 0.37(GOI, 1998). The National Human 
Development Report (GOI, 2001b) placed Assam at the 14th place among the 15 major States of 
India and at the 27th place among the 32 States of the country in terms of the Human Development 
Index value. Again in India Human development report, 2007-08, the HDI value of Assam was 
0.444 as against 0.467 of India as a whole. The rank of Assam is 16th out of the 23 states of the 
country (IAMR and Planning Commission, 2011). Baro and Dutta, (2014), through construction of 
household Ill-being index revealed a dismal picture well-being of Bodos in Assam and suggested 
that the household ill-being is much higher in rural areas when compared to urban areas. A case 
study undertaken by Keshab, (2005), found that Bodo inhibited districts in Assam are lagging 
significantly behind some aspects of development as compared to the state average and marginally 
behind the rest of the state in overall expansion of human capabilities. Another study made by 
Ghosh, S., (2013), estimated multidimensional poverty in Barak Valley of Assam and the study 
suggested that 48 percent of the farmer households were multidimensional poor. All these figures 
represents that the people of Assam, though rich in natural resources, is deprived and despite 
considerable efforts made over the last few decades, rural poverty continues to be significant. 
Therefore, there is need to focus on the extent of poverty situation along with the socio-demographic 
characteristics of households in Assam through micro area study that will provide inside to some 
basic underlining factors to widened income gap and poverty in a tribal community. This will 
provide guides for formulating policies and interventions that will help alleviate poverty in the study 
area. Hence, this study intends to assess the poverty levels and the socio-economic determinants of 
household welfare in Udalguri district of Assam with the view to providing recommendations for 
policy formulation that could help reduce poverty and improve the living conditions of the people in 
the area. 

2. Objectives of the Study: 

The specific objectives of the study are, 

1 . To study the extent of poverty among rural households in the study area 

2. To identify the determinants of poverty among rural households in the study area. 

3. To suggest some policy recommendations. 

3. Materials and Methods: 

3.1 The Study area: The area undertaken for the study is the Udalguri district, one of the most 
backward districts of Assam. The district lies between 26°46' and 27°77' North Latitude and 92°08' 
and 95° 15' East Longitude. Udalguri district was curved out of Darrang district after creation of 
Bodoland Territorial Council (BTC) in 2003. Udalguri district became one of the four districts under 
the BTC with the creation of Bodoland Territorial Autonomous District (BTAD) formally on July 
14, 2004. This district is bounded by Bhutan and Arunachal Pradesh in the north, Sonitpur district in 
the east, Darrang district in the south and Baksa district in the west. The total geographical area of 
the district is 1674 square kilometers with a population of 8.33 lakh meaning that the population 
density is 497 persons per square km. Approximately, 96 percent of the population reside in rural 
areas as per 201 1 census. The literacy rate is 66.6 percent and the sex ratio is 966 per thousand male. 
The district is mainly inhabited by Bodo community including other communities like Assamese, 
minorities and other tribes such as Rabha and Sarania. The Headquarter of the District is situated 
about 140 km away from the state capital of Guwahati (Source: Official Website of Udalguri 
District). People of the district are mainly dependent on agriculture. There are 38,786 operational 
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holdings with an average size of tilling less than 1.25 hectare in most of the villages, which is the 
result of excessive fragmentation of land holdings. (Source: 
http://slnaiwmpassam.gov.in/xfiles/udalguri (I)-2009-10-nanoi%20iwmp.pdf). 

3.2 Method of data collection: The study is mainly based on primary data supported by secondary 
data. Primary data are collected through face to face interviews using structured questionnaire 
through field survey. Secondary data are collected from various published sources such as journals, 
books, internet website, and other sources. 

3.3 Sample and Sampling procedure: Multistage random sampling technique was employed to 
select sample households in the study area. The sample frame as follows: 

In the first stage, out of eight development blocks in the district, two development blocks were 
the randomly selected. In the second stage, five villages from each development block were 
selected. This made up a total number of ten villages. The final stage involved random selection of 9 
households from each village making a total of ninety households as final sample size. 
Questionnaire was administered mainly to households' heads, but other household members were 
allowed to provide relevant information which could not be sufficiently supplied by the households' 
heads. 

3.4 Tools for Analysis and Model Specification 

The data collected from the sample households are represented and interpreted through statistical 
tables and pie chart. Computer software like Microsoft-excel and SPSS are used to apply various 
statistical techniques and to draw pie chart. 

3.4.1 Estimating Poverty 

We examine the poverty profile of the households using standard measures of poverty such as the 
headcount ratio, poverty gap index and the squared poverty gap or Foster-Greer-Thorbecke (FGT) 
index. They are widely used because they are consistent and additively decomposable (Foster et al., 
1984). The FGT index is given by 

i (i) 

Where; Z is official the poverty line, Yi is the value of poverty indicator/welfare index per capita in 
this case per capita income in increasing order for all households; q is the number of poor people in 
the sampled population of size N, and a is the poverty aversion parameter. The measures are defined 
for a>0, where a is a measure of the sensitivity of the index to poverty. When a=0, we have the 
headcount index and P 0 measures the incidence of poverty, a=l is the poverty gap index where Pi 
measures depth of poverty and a=2 is the squared poverty gap index measuring P 2 the severity of 
poverty. The Planning Commission (GOI) fixed state specific official poverty line (Z) for the year 
2011-12 at Rs. 828 for rural areas for the state of Assam. Accordingly, this official poverty line is 
used in our study. 

3.4.2 Welfare model: The Ordinary Least Square Multiple Regressions was employed to analysis 
the various socioeconomic factors influencing household welfare in the study area. The model is as 
specified: 

LnY = a + biXi + b 2 X 2 + b 3 X 3 + b 4 X 4 + b 5 X 5 + b 6 X 6 + e 

Y = Household per capita Expenditure (Rs.) 

Xi = Educational status of household head (years) 
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X 2 = Educational status of household head (years) 

X 3 = Household head age (years) 

X 4 = Gender of household head (1 = female, 0 = male) 

X 5 = Remittance dummy (1 = if household received, 0 = otherwise) 

X 6 = Household head's occupation Dummy l(l=farming, O=otherwise) 

X 7 = Household head's occupation Dummy2 (l=casual labour, 0 = otherwise) 

X 8 =Size of the family 

e - Error term 

5. Results and Discussion: 

5.1 Living status of Sample households: The housing conditions of a family provide good 
indicators of welfare measurement. Table 1 provides with the description of households by major 
source of water for drinking and cooking, sanitary conditions and sources of electricity supply. It 
was seen from the table 1 that majority (60 percent) of the respondent households lived in katcha 
houses, followed by only 20 percent semi-pucca and pucca house each. The information on the 
sources of water for drinking and cooking, sanitary conditions as well as supply of electricity could 
provide insight to the living Table 1: Distribution of households by type of house and household 
amenities 



Particulars 


Frequency 


percentage 


Particulars 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Type of house 


Sanitation facility 


Kutcha 


54 


60.0 


Kutcha 


69 


76.7 


Semi-pucca 


18 


20.0 


Open 


5 


5.6 


Pucca 


18 


20.0 


Pucca 


16 


17.8 


Total 


90 


100.0 


Total 


90 


100.0 


Drinking Water Source 


Cooking Fuel Used 


Well 


5 


5.6 


Firewood 


69 


76.7 


Tube-well 


76 


84.4 


LPG 


21 


23.3 


Others 


9 


10 


Total 


90 


100.0 


Total 


90 


100.0 




Livestock Assets Possessed 




Electricity Facility 


No 


24 


26.7 


No 


19 


21.1 


Yes 


66 


73.3 


Yes 


71 


78.9 


Total 


90 


100.0 


Total 


90 


100.0 



Source: Field Survey 



conditions of people. The result in Table 1 shows that the most common source of water available to 
households was tube-well which accounted for more than 84 percent. Majority (78.89 percent) of 
the households possess electricity facility which indicates well access of this facility. However, the 
access of facilities such as sanitation and cooking fuel use indicate a distress condition of the living 
standards in the study area. As can be seen from the table 1 that only 17.8 percent of the household 
possess well sanitation (pucca toilet) facility in the areas under study. 5.2 Monthly Income of the 
households in the study area: 



Table 2: Distribution of house 


holds based on Monthly Per Capita Income 


Income Level 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Below 200.00 


0 


0 


200.00 - 400.00 


20 


22.2 


400.00 - 600.00 


25 


27.8 
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600.00- 800.00 


18 


20.0 


800.00 - 1000.00 


7 


7.8 


1000.00-3000.00 


7 


7.8 


3000.00-5000.00 


1 


1.1 


5000.00-8000.00 


3 


3.3 


Above 8000.00 


9 


10.0 


Total 


90 


100 



Source: Field Survey 



Majority (76.67 percent) of the households use katcha latrine and around 5 percent of the 
household still practice for open defecation. Livestock assets constitute an important category of 
assets for the rural poverty, as they can be classified as 'income generating assets and provides 
means of livelihood and hence determine welfare of the households. Survey findings showed that 
out of 90 households, 73.3 percent had possessed at least one kind of livestock assets such as cow, 
bull, goats, duck and poultry. 

The sample households are distributed 
according to their monthly average per 
capita income among different income 
groups. The classifications of household's 
average monthly per capita income revealed 
that majority (25 percent) of the households 
are in the income bracket of Rs. (400-600), 
followed by 22.22 percent earning only from 
Rs. 200-400 per month and 18 percent 
earning in the income bracket of Rs. 800- 
1000. Thus, the figures have indicated a low 
level of living among majority (77.8 
percent) of households in the study area 
(Table 2 and Fig-1). 

Table 3 shows extent and pattern of poverty 
among rural households. Out of 90 sample households surveyed, 63 households are income poor and 
only 17 households are income non poor. Results from the FGT model showed poverty incidence to 
be 0.70, poverty gap to be 0.283899 and poverty severity to be 0.1378. This implies that 70 percent 
of respondents are income poor, the averagely poor have about 28 percent deprivation of income (or 
are 28.3 percent below the poverty line) and the severity of poverty (core poor) are about 14 percent 
worse off compared to the averagely poor. The mean income of the households was Rs. 1098.78 
with minimum income Rs. 208.33 per member per month and maximum income Rs.8364.58. 

5.3 Poverty Status in terms of Incidence, Gap and Severity: 



Table 3: Incidence of Poverty 



Classification of Poverty 


Frequency 


Percentage 


Income non-poor 


27 


30.00 


Income poor 


63 


70.00 


Official Poverty Line 


Rs.828 




Incidence of Poverty (HCR) 


P o=0.70 




Depth of Poverty (PGI) 


P]= 0.283899 




Severity of Poverty (SPGI) 


P 2 = 0.1378 
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5.5 Assessment of welfare model: The result of the estimated welfare model is presented in Table 
4. The coefficient of multiple determinations (R 2 ) with value 0.322 implies that 32.2 percent of the 
total variation in the dependent variable, household expenditure per capita, is accounted for by all 
the explanatory variables in the regression model. The significance of the F-value (2.797) implies 
that all the Table 4: Result of Household Welfare Model 



T <tl lit UlCS 


Unstandardised 
Coefficients 


SI \ si n H a i*H 1 < p H 
Copffiripnts 






P 


^»tH T-^rrrvr 






6.508 


.275 






.uuu 


Family oize 


-.076 


.030 


-JjU 


-Z.J ID 


.Ul J 


Land holding(bigha) 


.037 


.015 


.362 


2.413 


.019 


Livestock possession(l=Yes) 


-.089 


.090 


-.115 


-.988 


.328 


Occupation Dummy 1 (1 -farmer) 


-.323 


.115 


-.478 


-2.802 


.007 


Occupation Dummy 2(1 -labour) 


-.372 


.107 


-.555 


-3.466 


.001 


Remittance facility (1-Yes) 


-.019 


.099 


-.023 


-.195 


.846 


Education of spouse 


-.011 


.011 


-.126 


-1.037 


.305 


Education of household 


.005 


.010 


.058 


.486 


.629 


head(years) 












Age of the household head 


.008 


.005 


.196 


1.670 


.101 


Highest education in the family 


-.015 


.011 


-.169 


-1.335 


.188 


R-Square 
F-value 


0.322 
2.797* 











Source: Computed from Survey data, 2013; ^Significant at 5% level 

explanatory variables jointly explain variations and exact significant influence on household welfare 
(as proxy by household expenditure per capita). Out of the variables used five variables are found to 
be statistically significant. They are family size, agricultural landholding (measured in bigha; 1- 
bigha=0.4 acre), occupation dummy (both farmer and wage labourer). The result shows that there is 
a negative and significant relationship between the size of the family and economic welfare of the 
household which suggest that an average household with small family size seems better in terms of 
living conditions than those of big size family household. The coefficient -.076 of family size 
implies that a unit increase in household members which increases dependency ratio will lead to 7.6 
percent decrease in the household consumption per capita. This scenario also poses a serious threat 
on the welfare of members of households in the study area, especially among the low income poor 
groups. 

Agricultural landholding has positive influence effect on household welfare (measured by household 
per capita expenditure). This implies that an increase in the size of landholding would lead to rise in 
household income and in turn the welfare of the household member. 

Farming and wage labourer as occupations of the household, both have exact negative impact on 
household welfare suggesting that household welfare would decrease as long as household 
occupations continues to be farmer and wage labourer. Other variables are not having statistically 
significant impact on household welfare, notwithstanding have important bearing on household 
living standards. 

Conclusion and Recommendations: This study has so far examined incidence of poverty, its gap, 
severity and determinants among rural households in Udalguri district of Assam. The study 
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establishes evidence of poverty and decline living conditions in the study area. The incidence, depth 
and severity of poverty are high and burden of poverty is borne disproportionately by households of 
different socioeconomic status. Based on our results we can conclude that poverty in the study area 
is more a serious issue considering the fact that 70 percent of households are income poor. This 
could cause a great deal of trouble to society and should be considered since "poverty anywhere is 
problem everywhere". The study also indicates that the averagely poor have to mobilize financial 
resources up to 28 percent of Rs.828 household per capita expenditure per month to escape poverty 
while the severely poor have to mobilise additional 13 percent of Rs.828 household per capita 
expenditure financial resources to achieve the same feat. We further found that income poverty in 
Udalguri is mostly determined by the agricultural landholding and occupation in agricultural sector 
as farmer and agricultural labourer. The most important reasons of poverty are excessive 
dependence on agricultural sector, disguised unemployment, poor development of marketing 
facilities, connectivity and poor agricultural productivity, absence of any significant manufacturing 
activities, hourglass shaped occupational distribution and so on (Mishra, 2004). Therefore, measures 
to reduce poverty among agricultural households in this area should be aimed at improving the 
fertility of the land and output. The study also recommends engaging households in regular job in 
order to improve household welfare in the study area. The provision of basic infrastructure in the 
rural areas in particular is a necessary precondition for rural poverty alleviation. Along with this, 
access to credit facilities by farmers could be enhanced through cooperative societies, SHGs which 
in the study area. All these will improve the income of cultivating households and consequently 
their standard of living will improve and thereby reduce poverty. Thus, any effort to removal of 
poverty must aim at the development of the manufacturing sector, creation of infrastructural 
facilities and enhancement of agricultural productivity. 

Note, [1] Poverty, Available at: http://www.angelfire.com/planet/worldoneglobe/Poverty.htm 
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Abstract 

The institutional framework of modern polity includes not only the political parties, bureaucracy, 
administrative machinery but also 'interaction and sensitization ' at all levels of governance through 
people's participation. Political development has to come about within the consciously adopted 
institutions, both at national and local levels so that a consensus can be drawn at all levels ensuring 
the widest reach of good governance. An important institutional innovation at the grassroots level 
towards decentralizing Indian polity has been the introduction of 'Panchayati Raj '.The institution of 
Panchayats is not a modern concept.lt is an institution which existed in Indian villages since ancient 
times. But this age-old institution has been constitutional and institutionalized only in modern times. 
It was the Balwantray Mehta Committee (1957) who recommended setting up of a three- tier 
structure of Panchayati Raj Institutions. In the history of local governance the passing of the 73rd 
Constitution Amendment Act, 1992 was a landmark. This act paved the way for the passing of the 
Assam Panchayat Act, 1994. The Government of Assam constituted Panchayats at the district, block 
and gram level with powers and responsibilities in line with those provided vide the 73rd 
Constitution Amendment Act, 1992. In this paper I seek to analyse the concept and dimension of 
democratic decentralization in the context of local governance. 

Key Words: Democratic decentralization, People's Participation, Panchayati Raj, Three-tier 
Structure. 

Democratic decentralization implies 'extension of democracy at the grassroots level, the 
devolution of power from the higher to the lower levels and exercise of power by the local level 
units with people's participation. 1 The process of democratic decentralization in the form of local 
government has become a revolution throughout the world in general and India in particular by way 
of sharing and distribution of political powers to the grassroots level. 2 An important institutional 
innovation at the grassroots level towards decentralizing Indian polity has been the introduction of 
'Panchayati Raj.' It is an integrated system of self-government with the twin objectives of 
'democratic decentralization' and local participation in planned programs.' 3 

The makers of the Indian constitution, while providing for directive principles of state policy, 
stated in Article 40, 'the state shall take steps to organise village panchayats and endow them with 
such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as units of self- 
government'. The Balwantray Mehta Committee (1957) recommended setting up of a three-tier 
structure of the Panchayati Raj Institutions at the district, sub-district and village levels respectively. 
State legislations were enacted in different states whereby Panchayati Raj Institutions were 
established. Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh were the first to introduce the three-tier Panchayati Raj 
structure. Assam introduced Panchayati Raj legislation in 1969 alongwith Karnataka and Orissa. 

The passing of the 73 rd Constitution Amendment Act, 1992 was a landmark in the sphere of local 
governance. As per the 73 rd Constitution Amendment Act, 1992 "Panchayat" means 'an institution 
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(by whatever name called) of self-government constituted under article 243B, for the rural areas', 
while "Panchayat area" means the 'territorial area of a Panchayat' 4 . Part B clause (1) & (2) of this 
Act provides for the constitution of Panchayats thus, 

(1) There shall be constituted in every state, Panchayats at the village, intermediate and district 
levels in accordance with the provisions of this part. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in clause (1), Panchayats at the in-termediate level may not be 
constituted in a state having a population not exceeding twenty lakhs. 

This Act inserted part IX into the Constitution of India empowering the state legislatures to make 
laws for the organisation of Panchayats not only at the village level but also at higher levels of a 
district. This Act included of XI schedule (Article 243 G) in the Indian Constitution which confers 
the following powers to the Panchayats : 

1 . Agriculture, including agricultural extension. 

2. Land improvement, implementation of land reforms, land consolidation and soil conservation. 

3. Minor irrigation, water management and water shed development 

4. Animal husbandry, dairying and poultry 

5. Fisheries 

6. Social forestry and farm forestry 

7. Minor forest produce 

8. Small scale industries, including food processing industries. 

9. Khadi, village and cottage industries 

10. Rural housing 

1 1 . Drinking water 

12. Fuel and fodder 

13. Roads, culverts, bridges, ferries, waterways and other means of communication 

14. Rural electrification, including distribution of electricity 

15. Non-conventional energy sources 

16. Poverty alleviation programme 

17. Education, including primary and secondary schools 

18. Technical training and vocational education 

19. Adult and non-formal education 

20. Libraries 

21. Cultural activities 

22. Markets and fairs 

23. Health and Sanitation, including hospitals, primary health centres and dispensaries 

24. Family welfare 

25. Women and Child Development 

26. Social welfare, including welfare of the handicapped and mentally retarded 

27. Welfare of the weaker sections, and inparticular of the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 

28. Public distribution system 

29. Maintenance of community assets. 

With the passing of this Act it has been made obligatory to constitute village Panchayats (village 
level), Panchayat Samittis/ Anchalik Panchayats (intermediate-level) and District Panchayats/ Zilla 
Parishads/ District Councils (apex-level). Following this Act, almost all the states in India have 
enacted Panchayti Raj Acts. Assam enacted the Assam Panchayat Act, 1994. The government of 
Assam constituted Panchayats at the District; Block and Gram levels with powers and functions in 
line with those provided vide the 73 rd constitution Amendment Act, 1992. 
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The Assam Panchayat Act, 1994 and introduced a three - tier system: Gaon Panchayt, Anchalik 
Panchayt and Zilla Parishad. 

Gaon Panchayat : 

a) It consists of 10 members elected directly by the people. 

b) The President is directly elected by the people while the Vice President is elected from among 
the members of Gaon Panchayat 

Anchalik Panchayats : 

a) The president is elected by the elected members of the Anchalik Panchayats 

b) The Vice- President is elected by the elected members of the Anchalik Panchayats. 

c) The members of the Anchalik Panchayat includes one members directly elected by people 
from each Gaon Panchayat area, President of the Gaon Panchayats falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Anchalik Panchayat, members of parliament and Legislative Assembly. 

Zilla Parishad : 

a) The President is elected from among the directly elected members of Zilla Parisad. 

b) The members of Zilla Parisad includes members directly elected from the Zilla Parisad 
constituencies of the district, Presidents of Anchalik Panchayats, members of Lok Sabha and 
member of Legislative Assembly. 

In every tier of the Panchayat Raj system these is reservation of seats for Scheduled Castes/ 
Scheduled Tribes. 73 ld Amendment Act of the constitution in the year 1992 reserved 33% seats for 
women in Panchayats. 5 Accordingly, the provision has been incorporated under Assam Panchayati 
Raj Act. These provisions are major steps which can strengthen the position of the disadvantaged 
group and women respectively in the rural areas. 

General Powers and functions devolved upon the Panchayati Raj institutions as per the Assam 
Panchayat Act, 1994 are - 

a) Preparation of Annual plans and Budgets, 

b) To frame bye-laws 

c) To impose taxes and fines 

d) Mobilisation of reliefs in natural calamities 

e) Remove any encroachment on public property 

f) To hold, acquire and dispose of property and to enter into contracts. 

g) Organise voluntary labours. 

h) Constitute committees. 

Besides these, the Panchayati Raj Institutions in Assam exercises jurisdiction over those subjects 
as given in the Eleventh Schedule. 

The Assam Panchayati Raj Act, 1994 has provided for the Constitution of a fund for the 
Panchayats for which money would be credited from, 6 

i. Contributions made to the Panchayats 

ii. Grants and funds being released by Zilla Parishad and Anchalik Parishad. 

iii. Loans from various heads granted by the central and state governments. 

iv. All receipts on account of taxes, rates and fees levied by the Panchayat itself. 

v. All receipts in respect of schools, hospitals, dispensary, buildings, Institutions, constructed by 
or placed under the control and management of the Gaon Panchayat. 

vi. All sums received as gifts or contribution 
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vii. All income from any trust or endowment made in favour of Gaon Panchayat 

viii. Such fines & penalties imposed or realized under the provisions of this Act. 

Panchayati Raj was conceived in order to extend Indian democracy to the grassroots levels with 
the three basic objectives, 'modernisation, politicization and decentralization. 7 Now, the question 
arises: Has the Panchayati Raj Institutions in Assam been able to function as viable units of self - 
government? Since its inception the Panchayati Raj system has been beset with numerous problems. 

i. Bureaucratization of grassroot level politics. 

ii. Party politics has Panchayat system. Some elected Panchayat elections serve party interest. 

iii. A major problem which plagued the system was the absence of regular elections. Since 1972 
Panchayat elections were not held. It was after a long gap of 1 8 years that Panchayat elections 
were held in February, 1992. 

iv. Panchayat elections are marred by violence. 

v. Periodic meetings of the bodies are not held. 

vi. A major problem is the lack of transparency. 

vii. Panchayats are yet to be financially empowered to discharge their allotted functions. 
Suggestions: 

> Preparation of annual action plan for proper utilization of government schemes and funds for 
rural development. 

> More financial and administrative autonomy to local body is essential. 

> Regular and transparent meetings should be held 

> Check on misuse or diversion of funds meant for rural development schemes by politicians 
and bureaucrats. 

> Regular inspection and audits of Panchayati bodies. 

> Training to village representatives 

> Involvement of villagers in schemes of rural development with transparency. 

> Panchayati Raj Institutions should be kept away from narrow party politics. 
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Abstract 

Naguib Mahfouz , the Egyptian novelist who in 1988 won the Nobel prize in literature , is a man 
of contradiction well-versed in western culture ,the most famous modern Arab novelist on whom 
more has been written than any other Arab writer. He is the pioneer of the novel in the Arabic 
language and his career has spanned almost the entire range of novelistic development in the Arab 
world .Mahfouz developed his novel further through the application of new or more appropriate 
technique surely mastered which shows especially in his novel al-qahira al-jadida. This novel 
of Mahfouz is by turns , ironic , satirical farcical and ultimately cynical as the author creates a 
morality tale which takes place in a country where life's most basic guiding principles are still 
uncertain . Al-qahira al-jadida ,written in a clear easy flowing style ,paints a vivid picture of 
social, political and religious issues and their impact on Egyptian society .The novel deals with 
the period during the second world war the period which is characterized by political and social 
upheavals in Egypt. 

Key Words: Naguib Mahfouz, al-qahira al-jadida , Egyptian women as portrayed in al-qahira 
al-jadida. 

Introduction: The first Arab writer to make a name for himself in the narrative genres alone, and 
so far the only one to be awarded in 1988, the Nobel Prize for literature, Naguib Mahfouz occupies 
an eminent place in the development of Arabic novel as Mahmud Taymur in the case of short story 
and Tawfiq al-Hakeem in drama. In the field of modern Arabic fiction, Naguib Mahfauz 
contribution is tremendous which made a new path to the development of Arabic novel. Like 
Mohammed Husain Haykal's, Mahfauz is widely regarded as the founding father of modern Arabic 
Novel. He was the 1 st Arabic novelist to make an analytical study of Arabic novel. His influence 
based on the ideas of Haykal's which can be seen in his various books. He was greatly influenced by 
western writers and their books. From the western writers and their works Naguib Mahfouz 
discovered that the western world as a much more developed from. Mahfouz's novels deal with the 
various aspects of life as love, faith and death and above all the meaning of life. The struggle 
between man and woman also forms an important aspect of his novel. Politics is an important 
aspect of his Novels. He is preoccupied mainly with liberty and deals with the relationship of the 
citizen to the state of the child to the father and of the women to the man. Majhfouz writing style 
is panoramic and he uses very ambiguous and complex sentences. . He is the pioneer of the Novel 
in the Arabic language and his career has spanned almost the entire range of novelistic 
development in the Arab World. Mahfouz developed his novel further through the 
application of new or more appropriate techniques surely mastered which shows especially in his 
novel al-qahira al-jadida . Through this novel Mahfouz addressed many social and political 
issues. In this brief article about al-qahira al-jadida efforts have been made to highlight the 
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writing of Mahfouz about the Novel with lucid style. The major theme of Mahfouz novel 
al-qahira al-jadida is that of the impact of rapid change in the social values and the 
radical alteration of the perspective of reality on the common people. In al-qahira al-jadida 
Mahfouz paint a vigorous and scrupulous picture of the lower middle class in Cairo of the 1930s and 
the year of the Second World War. This novel constitutes major step forward to the development of 
the Arabic novel. 

Analytical study on al-qahira al-jadida : Naguib Mahfouz early Novels are about Egypt's 
pharaohnic past:Khufu (cheops), builder of the great pyramid; The Hyksos invaders. But in the 
1940s Mahfouz began to confront what could only be called the country's crisis of modernity. From 
that period came al-qahira al-jadida (Cairo Modern), originally published in 1945. This novel 
takes place in the 1930s with Egypt at a crossroad. Its traditional mores are being increasingly 
undermined by European influences. It is a period when closistered women still peer down from 
latticed balconies in to Cairo's alley ways, while other stroll the city's wide boulevards dressed in 
the latest Parisian couture. For the first time Egyptian Universities are open to women. The 
country is still under British influence and ruled by the corrupt and gluttonous king Farauk, along 
with a degenerate bureaucracy of Turks and Circassia while unemployment is rampant and students 
go hungry. 

Mahfouz camera Pans from the dome of king Fuad University (now Cairo University) to students 
streaming out of the campus, focusing on four students in their twenties each representing a different 
trend in Egypt in the 1930s. Finally the camera comes to rest on Mahgub Abd al-Daim. Cairo of the 
1930s is a place of vast social and economic inequities. It is also a time of change, when the 
Universities have just opened to women and heady new Philosophies imported from Europe are 
stirring up debates among the young. Mahgub is a fiercely proud student who is determined to keep 
both his poverty and his lack of principles secret from his idealistic friends when he finds that there 
are no jobs for those without connections, out of desperation he agrees to participate in an 
elaborate deception .But what begins as a mere strategy of survival soon becomes much more for 
both Mahgub and his partner in crime, an equally desperate young women named Ihsan. As they 
makes their way through Cairo's lavish high society their precarious charade begins to unravel and 
the terrible price of Mahgub 's Faustian bargain become clear. 

From the historical romance, Naguib Mahfouz gradually moved to what critics usually call the 
social novel or the realistic novel of contemporary life. Between 1945 and 1949 Mahfouz published 
five of his best-known works among them al-qahira al-jadida is most important because Mahfouz 
graduated from the Egyptian University in 1934, the same year Lashin's novel appeared. Mahfouz 
use this year as the time of his novel al-qahira al-jadida (New Cairo) published in 1945 ,in which 
he treated the rise of an Egyptian middle-class intelligentsia and their struggle of find a place in 
Egyptian society dominated by the upper class. 

The struggle between men and women also forms an important aspect of Mahfouz Novel. He is 
preoccupied mainly with liberty and deals with the relationship of the citizen The Novel al- 
qahira al-jadida deals with the various aspects of lie as love, faith and death to the state, of the child 
to the father and women to the men. It is a novel of existentialist satire. In this Nove, Mahfouz 
attempts to depict the life and customs of a group of University students in Cairo. 

Al-qahira al-jadida (New Cairo) presents a sketch of Egyptian life in the thirties with an 
emphasis on its poverty and corruption. It is the Cairo of the middle classes which grew up in the 
shadow of British corruption and reflects the contradictions in the social and economic order of the 
city and more so within the individual characters. 1 
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The story opens on an optimistic note Mahjub the son of a poor village employee is able to 
enter the University for further studies students with different backgrounds like Mahmud Radwan 
of the Brotherhood and Ali Taha of the socialist party can discuss their political and social ideas 
openly indicating a spirit of tolerance. 

Just four months before Mahjub's final examination his father falls critically ill. Mahjub ponders 
over the implications. His well-to-do fellow students in Cairo, in anticipation of their inheritance, 
would only be too happy to see their fathers die. But for him his father's death spells disaster. 
"Four months between me and the fruit of fifteen years hard work" he laments. His father's 
muscular paralysis signals the beginning of a financial crisis in the family. Mahjub despairs, "O 
canals of the countryside, distribute your favours among your children with justices." 2 

The overriding question, with his parents also having to be fed now, is how to ward off hunger 
.On graduation, Mahjub's friend's all get settled or go abroad for higher studies. Only he remains 
unemployed. A friend tells him frankly: 

"Forget your qualifications. Do you have a recommendation? Are you related to someone 
in power? Can you marry the daughter of a government official?" 3 

In a show for the blind, Mahjub meets Ikshidi, an old friend who has settled down to a life of 
ease after deserting the "cause" of his student days. He sees him with the upper crust, who are 
shown speaking French and thinks that this glamour and glitter make life worth living and that 
money is the key to everything. He sees his rich cousin Tahiyya and is spurred by a mad desire to 
overpower was they make a date at the pyramids but Mahjub files to seduce her "Forty centuries 
regarding tragedy from the top of the pyramids" he concludes sadly as if he is speaking for the 
whole of Egypt. 4 

Meanwhile the quest for a job continues .Ikhshidi shows Mahjub the way to wealth by dubious 
means .He can get him a sixth class position if he marries the mistress of his boss to be. On the way 
to the wedding, Mahjub philosophies. Marriage is merely a social habit. In some places the custom 
is to have many wives .In others many husbands there is no absolute law for marriages and honour is 
a chain that shackles the necks of the poor only. 

The bride turns out to be none other than Ihsan, the girl Ali Taha, Mahjub's friend 
used to love and who mysteriously had later disappeared from his life. She too had loved him 
deeply. Her misfortune was brought about by her father, a drunkard, who had gambled her honors 
away. 

The story reaches a dramatic end when the boss wife at the instance of al-Ikshidi, who is jealous 
of Mahjub's quick promotions enters Mahjub's flat to find her husband with his mistress. 
Simultaneously Mahjub's parents arrive on the scene and the scandal becomes public. The 
government servant resigns and Mahjub is taken away to the country side far from the 
entanglements of "New Cairo". 

Naguib Mahfouz delineates his characters skillfully especially Mahjub whose changing life style 
is drawn in detail from his college days and life at the student hotenement he takes up when he is 
out of founds he counts every qirsh at apartment where he lives after his marriage. 5 

Egyptian women as portrayed in al-qahira al-jadida: 
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One of the most interesting aspects of the required reform is the change in the position of women 
in the society. The role played by female characters in many Arabic Novels at the time reflects the 
prevalent attitude towards women. Naguib Mahfouz presents dynamic female character in the role 
of mothers, wives, prostitutes, daughter, sisters, servants and so on but it is the role of the sweet 
heart, love or sex- objects that is the most dominant. They are obedient, subservient, powerful, 
strong, independent and religious 

Mahfouz's female characters are unique to his understanding of the feminine and the internal and 
external contradictions within Egyptian culture. However, women's roles in Mahfouz's writing are 
described as powerful, not necessarily through an exteriority of power in the field of politics or 
society, but in the deeper community that reflects values, morality and Islam. The roles that the 
female characters play in Mahfouz's novels define not only patriarchy ,but also provide another 
way to view exteriority interiority during the twentieth century. 

In the Novel al-qahira al-jadida, Mahfouz depicts women in various situations and on different 
social levels. Apparently, the ultimate aim is to explode the fallacy that women is and should be 
subservient to man. "In al-qahira al-jadida, specifically at the beginning of the Novel, there is a 
discussion between two friends about the role of females and their place in the University." 6 In the 
following analysis of Mahfouz's portrayal of women in his Novel al-qahira al-jadida an attempt will 
be made to race and examine female characters as presented in his literary masterpiece, al-qahira al- 
jadida, in order to understand the underlying view or rather the vision, of the author vis a-vis the 
position of women in society. 

In many of Mahfouz Novels, he often delineates characters with opposite views on some difficult 
issues, such as religions faith versus science, revolution versus acquiescence and the position of 
man' versus the position of women in society. Duality of outlook on women and her role in society 
can best be illustrated by the following examples: In al-qahira al-jadida one of the male character's 
Ahmed Budair asks some University student colleagues of his about their opinion of women. 
Ma'Mun Radwan one of the Muslim Brethren answers: " I say what my God says. But if you want 
to hear it in my own words, I tell you that women is he security of this world and a lower path to 
the security of the hereafter." 7 

On the other hand, Ali Taha, a progressive solcialist, says: " women is man's life partner as they 
say .But in my opinion it is a partnership which should be based on absolute equality in rights and 
duties." 8 

Ihsan Shihata of al-qahira al-jadida was a student at the higher institute for physical education in 
the Egyptian capital. Mahfouz portraits of Ihsan especially compassionate and complex Ihsan is 
Egypt new women, a lover of Goethe and Italian painting who planned to go to the University and 
have a career. But the threat of hunger is there for her too, and it will destroyed her youthful 
radiance. She together with her parents and seven brothers and sisters, lived in poverty and abject 
misery. She was also beautiful but constantly conscious of her family's poverty. Her parents were 
corrupt and unethical in their dealings. The father for instance was a drug addicted and a gambler. 
Ihsan has entered in to this arrangement through the connivance of her greedy father, who has lost 
his money on drugs and gambling and wants to marry a rich man for his own gain . He owned a 
small cigarette shop and his income was not sufficient to support a big family ten members. In 
these circumstances Ihsan was forced to become the mistress of a Cabinet Minister. Now Ihsan will 
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be Mahgub's wife but she will also allow her husband's employer, Qasim to visit her on certain 
nights while Mahgub makes himself conveniently scarce, wandering the bars and Cafes of the city 
after few days married his secretary a pander , who was also a victim of the then prevalent 
political, social and economic corruption. The Cabinet Minister represented on the one hand the 
corruption of the political system and on the other the injustic in the distribution of wealth in the 
country at the time. 

Tahiyya Hamdis is introduced to the reader as a young girl, primarily a daughter of a rich 
family, highly educated and haughty. Once Tahiya agreed to go on a trip to the pyramids with 
Mahgub Abd al-Da'im a University student of humble origin. They could walk and talk together. 
They could discuss public matters. But she could exchange only views with him, no emotions when 
he tried to kiss her she pushed him away and dismissed his emotional drift towards her as sheer 
madness. Tahiyya then terminated the trip, stepped into her car and ordered the driver to drive away, 
leaving Mahgub behind: 

His eyes followed her until she receded from sight and disappeared leaving him alone at the foot 

of the pyramid He pensively gazed at the pyramid and sarcastically mumbled: "Forty His 

centuries have witnessed my tragedy from the top of this pyramid." 9 

Apparently the author has placed Mahgub at the foot of the pyramid" underlining his humble 
origin and contrasting him with the rich and aristocrats. Tahiyya who belongs to the upper class and 
by extension occupies the top of the social ladder. 

Throughout the Novel this sketchy portrayed of aristocratic females is to be repeated over and 
over again revealing Mahfouz's disdain towards aristocrats through direct or indirect comments on 
their behaviour: 

"What is to regretted is that each of these women, beautiful and many as they are, has one 
or more men hanging about her. Most of them (women) speak French fluently and they are 
partial Muslims." 10 Mahfouz's aristocratic female characters in al-qahira al-jadida is in fact 
not characters but "tools" or " symbols" apparently introduced to expose and criticize 
aristocracy as such . It is here where the author is at his weakest. His characterization is flat 
and his portrayal of aristocracy and aristocrats leaves much to be desired. 

Conclusion: From the above brief article it is clearly said that Naguib Mahfouz is skillful artist 
picturing the real picture of the Egyptian society through his Novel al-qaira al- jadida. In this Novel 
Mahfouz has represented the rich Egyptian identity in an unprecedented way. As a progressive 
writer Naguib Mahfouz paved the way for development of modern Egyptian Novels to introducing 
new values and ideas in his writing. Arabic novel reached to its zenith by the effort of Naguib 
Mahfouz. This Novel constitutes a major steps forward in the development of the Arabic Novel and 
reflects with the lives of contemporary Egyptian life based on a serious and social problems. Thus 
the novel al-Qahira al-Jadidah presents the life of Egyptian society in 1930's with stress on 
poverty and bribery and portrays middle class in Cairo with its social and economic denials in the 
shadow of British occupation. 
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Notes: 
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1 Ghali Shukkri, al-Muntami,Dirasa fi Adab Najib Mahfouz,p. 95. 

2 As quoted by Ghali Shukkri, p.99. 

3 Naguib Mahfouz, al-qahira al-jadida,p.6 

4 Ghali Shukkri, al-Muntami,Dirasa fi Adab Najib Mahfouz,p. 103 

5 Fatma Moussa, fi'l Riwaya al-Arabiyya al-Mu'asira,pp.49-50. 
6 Ibid.p.2. 

7 Ibid . pp .7-8 . 

8 Ibid . pp.7-8 . 

9 Ibid . pp.78-79. 
10 Ibid.pp.92-93. 
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Abstract 

The female workforce participation means the rate of percentage of female engaged in the total 
working population of a state or country. Women constitute an important part of the workforce of all 
over the world and India. According to the Registrar General of India, the work participation rate 
for women was 25.51 per cent in 2011 and 25.6 percent in 2001. This is an improvement from 22.3 
per cent in 1991 and 19.67 per cent in 1981. The two important aspects that is required to be 
mentioned here that while there has been an improvement in the work participation rate of women, 
it continues to be substantially less in comparison to the work participation rate of men. In 2011, the 
work participation rate of men was 53.26 per cent and 51.8 percent in 2001. Secondly, there seems 
to be a rural-urban divide in so far as work participation of women is concerned. 
In the context of North-East Region, the role of female in the workplace has been expanding due to 
socio-economic and political-legal changes. All states of North-Eastern are significantly different 
from each another in respect of their socio-economic conditions. The northeastern states are 
predominantly agricultural states. So, women in the region mainly engage in agriculture and its 
allied activities. The infrastructure facilities like supply of input, marketing, institutional credit and 
extension services are inadequate limiting women to go for greener pastures. The geographical area 
of North-East is different from other part of India. The region is characterized by difficult terrain, 
wide variations in slopes, altitude, land tenure systems and diverse cultivation practices. The 
transport and communication system is poorly developed and as a result majority of the areas in the 
region remain still in accessible. Expanding women 's participation especially in ways that enhance 
their productivity and earning potential raises women's own living standards and contribute to 
better economic performance, the reduction of poverty and improved family welfare. It is found that 
Literacy rate for women has increased in north east and it has a positive impact on the ideological, 
political and social spheres. All this is the result of the positive changes that education and training 
have brought in the region. It is expected that such kind of initiative will further expand women 's 
mobility, their control over labour, production and income, exercise of political power and 
participation in the decision making process and thereby strengthen the process of development 
throughout the northeastern region. 

Key Words: Workforce participation, Labour, North-Eastern Region, Socio-economic, Women 

Introduction: The female workforce participation means the rate of percentage of female engaged 
in the total working population of a state or country. Women constitute an important part of the 
workforce of all over the world and India. According to the Registrar General of India, the work 
participation rate for women was 25.51 per cent in 2011 and 25.6 percent in 2001. This is an 
improvement from 22.3 per cent in 1991 and 19.67 per cent in 1981. The two important aspects that 
is required to be mentioned here that while there has been an improvement in the work participation 
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rate of women, it continues to be substantially less in comparison to the work participation rate of 
men. In 2011, the work participation rate of men was 53.26 per cent and 51.8 percent in 2001. 
Secondly, there seems to be a rural-urban divide in so far as work participation of women is 
concerned. 

In 2011, work participation rate for women in rural areas was 30.79 per cent as compared to 
11.88 per cent in the urban areas. In the rural areas, women are mainly involved as cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. In the urban areas, almost 80 per cent of the women workers are working in 
the unorganized sectors like household industries, petty trades and services, buildings and 
construction. 

"The home was the principal site for expressing the spiritual quality of the national culture, and 
women must take the main responsibility of protecting and nurturing this quality"(Chatterjee, 1989: 
243). It continues to be true that Indian women play a critical role in religious rituals, maintaining 
kinship ties, and celebrating festivals, apart from their reproductive roles and responsibilities. An 
implicit social contract continues to influence the allocation of household roles and responsibilities. 

According to Banerjee (Banerjee, 1998), women can be seen as a 'flexible resource' of the 
household, the implication being, not that they are confined to private spaces or to any rigid roles, 
but rather that they lack the autonomy to take decisions about work. However, women are active 
participants in the household and it is likely that the final labour market outcomes reflect mainly an 
internalization of prevalent social norms by both men and women. 

In comparison to Eastern Europe the Indian female work participation is very less whereas 
Eastern Europe there are about 54 percent of the total workforce participating. 

The real causes for their low employment are to be found in the religious, cultural values, the 
colonial ideology and the evaluation of social institution that restrain women entry into labour 
market (Varghese, 1993, p.49). ILO also highlighted that women work participation rate varies from 
one place to another place due to different socio-economic and cultural conditions prevailing in each 
region. Thus socio-economic, in general, have come in the way of participation of female in the 
workplaces. 

In the context of North East, the role of female in the workplace has been expanding due to 
socio-economic and political-legal changes. All states of North-Eastern are significantly different 
from each another in respect of their socio-economic conditions. The northeastern states are 
predominantly agricultural states. So, women in the region mainly engage in agriculture and its 
allied activities. The infrastructure facilities like supply of input, marketing, institutional credit and 
extension services are inadequate limiting women to go for greener pastures. 
Profile of North-Eastern Region (NER) 

North-Eastern Region (NER) considered the "land of Sun Rising" is situated at the North- 
Eastern Himalayan sub-region of India. NER is composed 7 (Seven) States namely Assam, 
Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Manipur, Mizoram, Nagaland and Tripura. In 2010 Sikkim also 
become under the State of NER and now there are 8 (eight) states under NER. The region is 
bounded by Tibet and China in the north and east, Bangladesh in the south, Myanmar in the south 
east and Bhutan in the West. In terms of geographical size, Northeast India constitute about 8% of 
the total India's size, and is roughly 3/4th the size of the state of Maharashtra. Northeast India's 
population (all 8 states combined) is approximately 40 million (2011 census), which represents 3.1% 
of the total Indian population (1,210 million). 

Population of NER region is composed of heterogeneous elements of different races, castes, 
languages and cultures. There are different types of Tribal population settled both in the plain and 
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hill areas and they maintain different languages and profess different faiths and every tribes has own 
different identities. 

The region accounts for one of the largest concentrations of tribal people in the country - 
constituting about 30 percent of the total population - though with a skewed distribution of over 60 
percent in Arunachal Pradesh, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Nagaland taken together. With 
the only exception of Kerala outside it, three states of the region - Nagaland, Mizoram and 
Meghalaya contain an overwhelming majority of Christians (90.02, 87 and 70.03 percents 
respectively). The region is characterized by extraordinary ethnic, cultural, religious and linguistic 
diversity, with more than 160 Scheduled Tribes belonging to five different ethnic groups and over 
400 distinct tribal and sub-tribal groupings speaking about 175 languages, and a large and diverse 
non-tribal population as well concentrated mainly in Assam and Tripura (Bhaumik 2010). 



Population 


38,857,769 


Area 


262,230 km 2 (101,250 sq mi) 


Population 
Density 


148/km 2 (380/sq mi) 


Time Zone 


IST(UTC+5:30) 


States and 
Territories 


Arunachal Pradesh, Assam, Manipur, Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Sikkim, 
Tripura 


Largest 
Cities 


Guwahati, Jorhat, Agartala, Dimapur, Shillong, Aizawl, Imphal 


Official 
Languages 


Assamese, Bengali,Bodo,English, Garo, Khasi,Kokborok, Manipuri, Mizo, 
Nepali, Sikkimese, Urdu 


Religion 


Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism, Christianity, Animism (Sanamahism, Seng Khasi 
,Donyi-Polo etc.) 



Tourist Map of North-Eastern Region (NER) 
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Role of Female towards Socio-economic Development in North-Eastern Region 

The politico-legal, social and economic changes that have taken place during the recent decades 
have brought about perceptible changes in the status of women. The role of female in the workplace 
has been expanding due to the above mentioned changes. All states of North-East are significantly 
different from each another in respect of their socio-economic conditions. The northeastern states 
are predominantly agricultural states. So, women in the region mainly engage in agriculture and its 
allied activities. The infrastructure facilities like supply of input, marketing, institutional credit and 
extension services are inadequate limiting women to go for diversification of their working 
activities. Women's are contributing not only domestic activities but also income generation 
activities at outside and participating human development through community activity. If we take 
the case of India's North-eastern states, even though economically poorer as compared to the rest of 
the other part skewed sex ratio states of India although male oppression in these region and society 
is comparatively lesser. One gets struck by the strength and public presence of women cutting across 
age, caste, class and community. Northeastern states, in terms of treating their womenfolk equally, 
are quite better explicated than any other Indian states. 

There is lots of different between women described by Verrier Elwin and the present women. 
Women are marching towards progress, and are no longer passive spectators. There are women 
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Ministers, Administrators, Doctors, Engineers, Lawyers, Nurses, Typist, Clerks, Social Workers and 
they are in all field. 

The work participation of Female is determined by various factors like structural factors as well 
as socio-cultural, i.e. family, caste, region, environment etc and socio -cultural factors like attitudes, 
customs, family ideology, division labour etc. 

Trend of Female workforce participating in North-Eastern Region since 1981 to 2011 

The northeast India comprises of eight states with a topographical terrain completely different 
from the rest of India. It is the largest reservoir of biodiversity not only of India but also of the 
whole world. With the diverse flora and fauna it is unique in its topography. The majority of the 
tribals of India inhabit the six northeastern states. Therefore the culture and the tradition of the 
people are varied in nature. This has a direct implication on the population trend in the northeastern 
region. 

The geographical area of North-East is different from other part of India. The region is characterized 
by difficult terrain, wide variations in slopes, altitude, land tenure systems and diverse cultivation 
practices. The transport and communication system is poorly developed and as a result majority of 
the areas in the region remain still in accessible. 

Expanding women's participation especially in ways that enhance their productivity and earning 
potential raises women's own living standards and contribute to better economic performance, the 
reduction of poverty and improved family welfare. 

In case of North East it is observed that the contribution of primary sector to the Net State 
Domestic Product (NSDP) has been declining from 37% in 1980-81 to 26% in 1996-97 in 
Arunachal Pradesh, from 46% in 1980-81 to 29% in 1995-96 in Manipur, from 38% in 1980-81 to 
24% in 1996-97 in Meghalaya, from 28% in 1980-81 to 18% in 1993-94 in Nagaland, and from 46% 
in 1980-81 to 26% in 1996-97 in Tripura. The annual per capita net domestic product has been 
increasing over time in all of the states. If we examine the national level of women employment it 
has been seen that the Southern Zone was highest and lowest in the Central zone. The increased in 
employment in terms of percentage was highest in the North-Eastern Zone whereas the Western 
Zone recorded a negative growth of 1.7%. 

The work participation rate by gender shows that the males' overall WPR registered an increase 
in 2001 and 201 1, whereas the females' overall WPR had increased in 1991 and 2001 but remained 
same in 2011. The male-female combined WPR had increased all throughout during the last three 
decades. For the males, their main worker's WPR has declined and their marginal workers' WPR 
has increased. For the females, their main workers' WPR does not show any patters; it has increased 
between 1981 and 1991, it declined between 1991 and 2001, and thereafter shown an increase 
between 2001 and 2011. The WPR of female marginal workers had increased between 1981 and 
2001, and thereafter it has shown a marginal decline in 201 1. 

The work participation of Female is determined by various factors like structural factors as well 
as socio-cultural, i.e. family, caste, region, environment etc and socio-cultural factors like attitudes, 
customs, family ideology, division labour etc. 



Table- 1 

Trend of Female Population of North-Eastern Region since 1981 to 2011 
(In percentage) 



States 


1981 


1991 


2001 


2011 


Assam 


N/A 


47.98 


48.31 


48.92 
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Arunachal 


N/A 


46.22 


47.18 


48.41 


Manipur 


49.26 


48.92 


49.35 


49.81 


Meghalaya 


48.82 


48.86 


49.28 


49.72 


Mizoram 


47.90 


47.95 


48.33 


49.38 


Nagaland 


N/A 


46.98 


47.38 


48.21 


Tripura 


N/A 


48.57 


48.66 


48.98 


Sikkim 


N/A 


46.75 


46.67 


47.09 


India 


48.27 


48.10 


48.26 


48.46 


Source: Census in India 1981 


L, 1991, 2001 and 2011 



Table-2 

Trend of Sex Ratio of North-Eastern Region since 1981 to 2011 

(Female sex ratio per 1000 males) 



States 


1981 


1991 


2001 


2011 


Assam 


946 


923 


932 


954 


Arunachal 


862 


859 


901 


920 


Manipur 


971 


958 


978 


987 


Meghalaya 


954 


955 


975 


986 


Mizoram 


919 


921 


938 


975 


Nagaland 


863 


886 


909 


931 


Tripura 


946 


945 


950 


961 


Sikkim 


835 


878 


875 


889 


India 


934 


929 


934 


940 


Source: Census in India 1981, 1991, 2001 


L and 2011 



Table-3 

Trend of Female Literacy in North-Eastern Region since 1981 to 2011 

(In percentage) 



States 


1981 


1991 


2001 


2011 


Assam 


N/A 


43.7 


54.6 


67.3 


Arunachal 


14.0 


29.3 


43.5 


59.6 


Manipur 


34.6 


48.6 


60.5 


73.2 


Meghalaya 


37.1 


44.7 


59.6 


73.8 


Mizoram 


68.6 


78.0 


86.7 


89.4 


Nagaland 


40.2 


55.7 


61.4 


76.7 


Sikkim 


27.3 


46.6 


60.4 


76.4 


Tripura 


38.0 


50.0 


64.9 


83.1 


India 


29.7 


39.2 


53.6 


65.4 
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Source: Office of the Registrar General of India 

A person who can both read and write with understanding in any language is considered as 
literate and a person who can merely read but cannot write is taken to be as illiterate. The North 
Eastern states have witnessed a continuous improvement in the female literacy rate particularly 
from 1981 to 2011. From the Table-3 it is found that in comparison to national level the female 
literacy rate is continually increasing and above national level among all the states of North-East 
India except Arunachal Pradesh which is 59.6% in 2011. In Assam, the level of female education 
is just above to national level. Mizoram is bearing very high level of female education i.e. 89.4% 
along with high percentage of female workforce participation. 



Table-4 

Trend of Female Workforce Participation in NER since 1981 to 2011 
(Combined urban and rural percentage) 



States 


1981 


1991 


2001 


2011 


Assam 


N/A 


21.6 


20.7 


22.5 


Arunachal 


45.6 


37.5 


36.5 


35.4 


Manipur 


39.4 


39.0 


39.0 


38.6 


Meghalaya 


37.4 


34.9 


35.1 


32.7 


Mizoram 


37.7 


43.5 


47.5 


36.2 


Nagaland 


43.2 


38.0 


38.1 


44.7 


Tripura 


12.7 


14.9 


21.1 


23.6 


Sikkim 


37.6 


30.4 


38.6 


39.6 


India 


19.6 


22.0 


25.6 


25.5 



Source: Office of the Registrar General, India 



From the Table-4 it has been evident that the trend of female work participating in North - 
Eastern region continues increasing except Arunachal Pradesh and all the states above the 
national level whereas Assam and Tripura are the lower than all India level. However, Tripura is 
continuously increasing the level of female work participation from 12.7% in 1981 to 14.9% in 
1991 and 21% in 2001 to 23.6% in 2011. It is a good indication of increasing female workforce 
participation in the state. 

From the Table it seen that in Arunachal Pradesh the female workers decreasing from 45% in 
1981 and from 37.5% in 1991 to 36.5% in 2001and 35.4% in 2011. The continues declining rate 
of female workforce participating in Arunachal may be due to impact of high rate migration 
from other parts of India, female work substitute, increasing per capita income, and it may be 
due to and increasing female education in the states. But the state of Arunachal Pradesh has 
always low level of female ratio and female education is also very low level in comparison to 
national level. The continuing declining of female work participation is the result of high rate of 
migration from other parts of India to Arunachal Pradesh. It deserves mention here that the 
female in Arunachal are not joining in the workplaces and remain busy with their domestic 
responsibilities, which is resulting into the decline of female ratio in workplaces. 

Among all the northeastern states Nagaland is bearing the highest level of female workforce 
participation where it is 44.7% in 2011. In Assam, female work participation was in 1971 and it 
was increased up to 21.6% in 1991 and slightly decreased to 20.7% in 2001 again it increased to 
22.5% in 2011. Mizoram has also a trend of decreasing female work participation. The table 
shows that in Mizoram the ratio was 47.5% in 2001 and it declined to 36.2% in 2011. In case of 
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Manipur it is noticed that the state has been continuously maintaining the same level of female 
workforce participation from 1981 to 2001 but it decline to 38.6% in 2011. 

Analysts have attributed the low level of female workforce participation and decline to a mix 
of positive factors such as increased participation in education; cultural-aspiration sanctions 
whereby increased prosperity and household income leads to withdrawal of female workers; and 
labour market issues resulting in wage discrimination and barriers to entry into preferred jobs. 
Conclusions 

The study revealed that Literacy rate for women has increased in north east and it has a 
positive impact on the ideological, political and social spheres. All this is the result of the 
positive changes that education and training have brought in the region. It is expected that such 
kind of initiative will further expand women's mobility, their control over labour, production 
and income, exercise of political power and participation in the decision making process and 
thereby strengthen the process of development throughout the northeastern region. 
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Abstract 

Tamil Nadu has a rich heritage and cheered history. Its ancestry dates back to the Palaeolithic age. 
The rock arts of Palani, displays great virtues of balance, appropriate use of colour, love of nature 
and a keen understanding of the life and times of the inhabitants. Scenes of battlefield, travel, 
hunting, festivities and others are depicted with realism and sensitivity. All the images etched on 
rock surfaces clearly demonstrate their urge to express themselves in forms that are intelligible. 
There are paintings of elephants, cattle, tiger, deer, wild boar and porcupine, and of human beings 
dancing or fighting. The prehistoric artists used white kaolin, lime or even ash to paint these figures. 
The contemporary tribal people have used enamel paint to embellish some of these paintings. They 
also have made beautiful paintings of elephants, peacocks and so on. The rock shelter found in 
Kozhiuthu (AlaKallu), the Paintings are lies southwest of Western Ghats of Palani region of 
Dindigul District in Tamil Nadu. The rock paintings of Kozhiuthu is belong to the Mesolithic and 
later periods. The Mesolithic paintings clearly depict a society of hunters and gatherers. Mainly 
they portray man and his relationship with animals. The subject matter of this period is quite varied, 
although game animals are most frequently represented. Bulls, bison, elephants, wild boars, deer, 
buffaloes appear. The subject matter in rock art can be very varied. The main subject everywhere is 
the animal or scenes of hunting them, which is the most common subject of rock paintings belonging 
to the Mesolithic and later periods. The subject matter of rock paintings also helps in studying many 
facets of human life. 

Keyword: Rock paintings, Mesolithic paintings, Kozhiuthu paintings, Microliths 
1. Introduction 

Tamil Nadu has a rich heritage and cheered history. Its ancestry dates back to the Palaeolithic 
age. In the archaeological field, Tamil Nadu has the most interesting sites, considering the antiquity 
of monuments, richness of artefacts and the variety of its museums [1]. In epigraphy, the state can 
proudly boast of having the largest number of inscriptions in the country. 

In the evolution of human cognitive expressions, painting is a significant milestone. The 
Paintings are made up of lines and colours. Humans used lines that enfold the space to fashion both 
abstract and real forms. What began as drawing lines to represent abstract forms several 
millenniums ago slowly evolved into depiction of real forms. The cornerstone of Indian 
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paintings are strong lines and bold colours used to capture the volume and mass of the figures that 
are mostly imaginary and conventionalized. 

In ancient Tamil Nadu being no exception, artists painted on cloth, leather, ceramics, and several 
other mediums. However, it is the murals and the ceramic art that survived the vicissitudes of time. 
This volume traces the history and development of painting in Tamil Nadu, from its beginnings in 
the form of rock art to modern schools. However, it was widely believed that the state had no rock 
art of any significance. But, this was still a few decades ago. 

Till date, more than thirty sites along the Western and Eastern Ghats have been identified many of 
them by officers of the State and Central Departments of archaeology. This has conclusively proved 
the existence of cavemen who inhabited the rocky shelters of Tamil Nadu in megalithic period (Iron 
Age) [2]. It has also established the State's claim to be considered as one of the important regions 
for studying. There are more than fifty seven rock arts are found in Tamil Nadu and it displays great 
virtues of balance, appropriate use of colour, love of nature, and a keen understanding of the life and 
time of the inhabitants. 

2. Rock Paintings of Palani Region 

The rock arts of Palani, displays great virtues of balance, appropriate use of colour, love of nature 
and a keen understanding of the life and times of the inhabitants. Scenes of battlefield, travel, 
hunting, festivities and others are depicted with realism and sensitivity. All the images etched on 
rock surfaces clearly demonstrate their urge to express themselves in forms that are intelligible. 
There are paintings of elephants, cattle, tiger, deer, wild boar and porcupine, and of human beings 
dancing or fighting. The prehistoric artists used white kaolin, lime or even ash to paint these figures. 
The contemporary tribal people have used enamel paint to embellish some of these paintings. They 
also have made beautiful paintings of elephants, peacocks and so on. 

The vast majority of recognizable representations are indeed of various species of animals and 
human activities. Among the animals most commonly represented are the bison, the bull and the 
horse. Most of the representations of humans are crude and clumsy in comparison with the many 
animal representations. The animals, humans or signs are shown either in isolation or on panels. , 
which also contain several other animals, humans or signs. 

Another characteristic of the Palani panels with more than one representation on them is the 
frequent occurrence of super positioning. It is not at all uncommon to find one animal or sign placed 
on top of another or sign placed on top of another or sign either overlapping the previous 
representation in part only or completely covering it.Animals are almost invariably shown in profile 
and the varieties of stances to be found in this art are numerous. Also some images are painted with 
solid colours in red and white pigment treatments believed to belong to an earlier period. 

3. Rock Paintings of Kozhiuthu 

Rock art is commonly accepted as the generic term to qualify the paintings and engravings on 
rocks made by humans since coming into existence. It is divided into two different categories such 
as, parietal art and mobile art. It is depending on the nature of its lithic base material. Scientists have 
kept using the term art despite the modern connotation of this word [3]. 

The rock art is an anachronism in the sense that art for art's sake is a nineteenth century 
conception [4]. Transposing that same motivation into previous epochs ignores the possibility of 
meaning, changing over time and cultural context. The analysis of changing meanings, however, 
represents a crucial feature of the work of historians and archaeologists. We can talk about historical 
and archaeological realities only, once these are placed into a proper context [5]. 
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The rock shelter found in Kozhiuthu (AlaKallu), the Paintings are lies southwest of Western 
Ghats of Palani region of Dindigul District in Tamil Nadu. The rock paintings are found in the 
pudukkottai village, on the way to Palani to Oddanchatram, near Chattrapatti village. A massive 
rock surface, curving inwards, confronted us. It looked like an arched dome (Alakallu). The entire 
natural cavern was painted with rock art. 

A spectacular feature of the site is that the rock surface is an admixture of ancient rock art and 
contemporary tribal paintings, showing a continuity of tradition. The painted surface is about 11 
metre long and 4.5 metre wide. The images like man, animals include Sun, Moon, nature and 
geometric figures. A remarkable feature of the Kozhiuthu rock art is that while the original artist 
made the painting in black and red ochre, the succeeding artist used white ochre to work on the same 
painting. The second artist mistook an animal and redrew it into another animal. 

The rock paintings of Kozhiuthu is belong to the Mesolithic and later periods. The Mesolithic 
paintings clearly depict a society of hunters and gatherers. Mainly they portray man and his 
relationship with animals. The subject matter of this period is quite varied, although game animals 
are most frequently represented. Bulls, bison, elephants, wild boars, deer, buffaloes appear. 

The rock art of Kozhiuthu displays great virtues of balance, appropriate use of colour, love of 
nature and a keen understanding of the life and times of the inhabitants. Scenes of battlefield, travel, 
hunting, festivities and others are depicted with realism and sensitivity. All the images etched on 
rock surfaces clearly demonstrate their urge to express themselves in forms that are intelligible. The 
pre-historic artists used white kaolin, lime or even ash to paint these figures. The contemporary 
tribal people have used enamel paint to embellish some of these paintings [6]. 

4. Categories of Paintings 

The paintings of Kozhiuthu are analysed under the six main categories: 

1 . Human Forms 

2. Animal Forms 

3. Natural Scenes 

4. Material Culture 

5. Symbols and 

6. Religious Rituals. 

5. Techniques Used in the Creation Rock Paintings 

Four techniques have been used in the creation of Kozhiuthu rock paintings. These are 

1 . Wet transparent colour (water colour painting) 

2. Wet opaque colour (Oil or tempera) 

3. Crayon (dry colour painting) and 

4. Stencil (Spray colour painting). 

The transparent and opaque colour techniques are more common in rock paintings than the 
stencil technique, which is generally restricted to the execution of negative handprints. The 
techniques of paintings are not so complicated. Every artist should have either used wet colour or 
dry colours paste but drawings by means other than colour are also recorded on rock surfaces. These 
include engraving, carvings and brushings. Except for the stencil techniques, other techniques have 
been commonly used in the execution of paintings at Kozhiuthu. The hunters are portrayed using 
spears, axes, sticks and bows and arrows. It seems that dances were important for ceremonial or 
entertainment purposes during this period. It represents an element of the creative spirit of the early 
people. 
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6. Theme and Style of Rock Paintings 

The subject matter in rock art can be very varied. The main subject everywhere is the animal or 
scenes of hunting them, which is the most common subject of rock paintings belonging to the 
Mesolithic and later periods. The subject matter of rock paintings also helps in studying many facets 
of human life. 

The depictions of the species of animals, human and the food gatherers tell us much about the 
ecosystem in which they lived. The depiction of weapons, tools and other implements reveal their 
technical abilities. The illustration of his myths and beliefs bring back to our consciousness the 
essential aspects of our intellectual roots and displays the existential relationship between man, 
nature and the supernatural. 

The subject matter of the rock painting of Kozhiuthu has been divided into the following 
categories such as, human forms and animal and bird forms. Human beings are painted lesser 
realistically than the animals. There are men,women, hunter, fighter, rider, attendant, dancer, man 
with animal hide, women with sickle, ritual performer, leader, man in hut, anthropomorphic, 
women engaged in domestic chores and fragmented figures. Normally animal forms are found in a 
part of hunting scene. A good number of the large or medium size animal's figures have been 
painted naturalistically. The common most details are their horns, snout and ears. The animal 
drawings of early period are very natural and more realistic than those belonging to the later period. 
In the earliest period the animals were depicted in considerable size, beautifully decorated with 
abstract and geometric patterns [7]. These species comprise elephant, wild buffalos, oxen, cow, deer, 
wild boar, dog and horse. Probably birds did not form major part of food but only an object of 
entertainment and curiosity in their surroundings and thus did not receive much significance in the 
lives of pre-historic men. The bird like a peacock is found in the shelters. 

Pre-historic artists have drawn all aspects of their life independently and complete in it. The 
artists depicted various compositions on the rock surface. Such compositions usually comprise 
scenes of hunting, food gathering, fighting, dancing, and music, social and daily chores. 

The rock art suggestive of mythological origin is that of worship and symbols of mother Goddess. 
Only a few Indian rock art paintings have a religious significance in the Kozhiuthu paintings. The 
paintings of Kozhiuthu, which are likely to be related to mythology, have been grouped as follows: 
Sun worship, Moon worship and God Worship and Symbol worship. 

The word style denotes the experimental condition of the art forms. It represents the 
comprehensive and mature stage of the compromise. The conflicting claims in painting of 
symbolism and representation are very much like the conflicting claims in life of body and soul. 
And just as the finest forms of life are neither the extreme of hedonism on the one hand nor of 
asceticism on the other. Both symbolism and representation are easy enough to be described in 
words. It is a phenomenon that can be readily grasped by the mind. The main qualities of rock 
paintings which have attracted scholars and artists are the representation of figures including styles, 
pose and posture, composition, action, movement and different size of forms. All the animal and 
human forms and abstract symbols on a well determined scheme of four styles on the assumption 
that in the absence of stratigraphic evidence, style alone can be the base of dating. 

The style is the basic criterion to establish the chronology and decide the series, but the style 
alone cannot decide the chronology. In Kozhiuthu, several ways of executing figures of a single 
period and even in a single composition. In every following composition each new figure varies 
from the others. Thus if all details of outline, colour filling, decoration and unpainted inner spaces 
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on animal bodies were to be taken into account, the number of styles to emerge would be virtually 
limitless and therefore of no analytical value. The other factors also contribute in the classification 
for this purpose; the help of super-imposition and other aspects are necessary. 

Generally there were several types of drawings. In Kozhiuthu, human and animal forms are 
found in the first style. The realism or naturalism has been observed only in animal drawings. The 
technique adopted is portraying the animals in a freehand wash, no outline was drawn but the figure 
was completed with wash only. But in many cases, first the outline was completed and then the body 
was filled, either by a wash of light red or white or by different geometrical patterns [8]. In some 
cases drawing was completed by a thin white wash and then the details of outlines and strips were 
finished with brighter white line. In this case the wash outline is so perfect that it gives a naturalistic 
look of the animal. 

The human forms associate with the representational style are simple and without any skill. The 
figures are either in outline or in silhouette having the formation of square. The torso of the outline 
figures is decorated with straight, zigzag or horizontal lines. They have been adorned with peculiar 
headdresses. The figures are shown equipped with stick like objects. The considerable change in the 
human forms is also witnessed. There are divergent views regarding the origin of human forms. In 
the shelter, square shape figures are found associated with stick shape figures which on their part are 
equipped with bows and arrows. The earliest human figures drawn in the picture are in square shape. 
The largest numbers of these paintings have been depicted in Kozhiuthu. These figures are either 
armed with wooden sticks, bow and arrow or bare handed. The arrows are always fixed with 
microliths. These figures represent male hunters. 

There are numerous variations among square forms. Sometimes squares are filled with 
curvilinear liners. The hands are shown raised up, legs stretched and the head is triangular in shape. 
Sometime torso is decorated with linear or intricate patterns, while the limbs are shown only in stick 
forms. The figures are shown generally bare handed, though sticks, bows and arrows are 
occasionally represented. 

The earlier animal figures follow the simple decoration but gradually the complicated designs in 
the form of intricate patterns dominate the paintings. Gradually, this style indicates advancement in 
the cultural complex of the painters. His perception was gradually developing and he was leading 
towards the consciousness of his surroundings. Since his experiences were transferred into visual 
art, he started portraying the narrative groupings. 

The paintings found in Kozhiuthu are faded or partially obliterated and in fragmented condition. 
Some of them are covered with the thin layer of calcium or moss. The colours of some of the 
paintings have merged with those of the rock. The degree of natural preservation of these paintings 
varies according to the location of the shelter, exposure to sunlight, rain, wind and worst of all, the 
unaware or mischievous human beings [9]. 

The foot soldiers are armed mainly with swords. The horses are draped in reins, tassels and other 
ornaments. Of course it is not possible to say whether there is any mythological background to these 
war scenes or whether they are merely a reflex icon of warfare as the artist had seen it. The detailed 
depictions of weapons show that the rock shelter painters were more than casually acquainted with 
them. 

It is possible that members of tribes were recruited into the royal armies and became acquainted 
with courtly dress and ornaments. In a few of the warrior scenes, the soldiers are standing on one 
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base line that may indicate that they were war scenes taking place in the plains, and that may have 
been witnessed and recorded by the artist. The depictions of the bow are also varied. 

In general, art is found on a rock shelter, such rock art shelters may have been used by early man 
as habitation sites or as a place for rest during their work in their forest. The pre -historic art gives 
information on pre-historic social activities, the economy, material culture, ideology and 
environmental context, which is often not reflected in other types of archaeological evidence. The 
general chronological distribution of art in the human evolutionary sequence is highly patterned; that 
is evidence for art, only occurs in the last 40,000 years or so [10]. The paintings give tremendous 
clues to understand the then era be it their life-style, entertainment or the mysticism. 

The detailed concepts of animals from filled types to stick types are found in abundance which is 
sometime parallel to the universal movement of rock arts. One can find animal motifs of different 
kind which are today extinct. These are drawn in varied colour temperatures and depict various 
horizons of aesthetic endeavour. There are many motifs which are overlapped with other era 
drawings. Thus finding and accurately dating each motif or symbol is not possible. But they remain 
a vibrant collage of the then era. The rock art heritage of India, remains an infant as per recording 
and rediscovery of sites go. Yet, they project, an ample scope to invite tourists from world over to 
witness the then era of prehistoric kind. Sordidly enough none of the rock art sites have been 
incorporated into the Tourist map of India but if those sites are maintained and preserved as 
heritage parks then the world would be able to read the open aesthetically created dossiers of our 
ancestors. 
7. Conclusion 

The most common themes in the Kozhiuthu cave paintings are large wild animals, such as 
elephant, bison, horses and deer. The tracings of the human hands as well as abstract patterns called 
finger flutings. The species found most often were suitable for hunting by humans, but were not 
necessarily the actual typical prey found in associated deposits of bones; for example, the painters of 
Lascaux have mainly left reindeer bones, but this species does not appear at all in the cave paintings, 
where equine species are the most common. Drawings of humans were rare and are usually 
schematic as opposed to the more detailed and naturalistic images of animal subjects. One 
explanation for this may be that realistically painting the human form was forbidden by a powerful 
religious taboo [11]. 

Pigments used in the Kozhiuthu rock paintings are black, red and white. The ingredients are such 
as, yellow ochre, hematite, manganese oxide and charcoal. The outlines of the drawings were 
incised in the rock first, and in some areas are only engraved. 

The descendants of the original hunters and gatherers and artists of this region are simply called 
Palani region tribes, who still uphold some of the traditions of their ancestors. In the rock paintings, 
their ancestors are depicted dancing in pairs or in a row and playing. They hunted animals and 
collected honey from hives of wild bees. Their mode of dress was quite simple. The women used to 
carry food and water and looked after the children. The forebears of the present day tribal people 
had a variety of ways to express the magic of their beliefs, rituals and taboos. The tribes living in 
these hills make memorials made of wood. The subject of the carvings are totally unrelated to the 
life of the deceased but the style and subject like horse rider, sun, moon, tree and hut is similar to the 
late period paintings depicted by their predecessors in the past on the mural of the rock shelter. 10 
They also decorate the walls of their wattle hut and this activity seems to have its roots in the cave 
dwelling traditions of their ancestors. Man and horses of geometric construction are randomly 
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spaced across the walls; such paintings are done during the rainy season or on festive occasions 
bearing close resemblance to those found in the painted shelters. 
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6 Anamaniya' a Novel of Ashapurnadevi 

Sambhu Chakrabarti 

G.R.P. Colony, Badsarpur, Badarpur, Karimganj, Assam, India 

Introduction: The novel "Anamaniya", is one of the excellent creations of the authoress, Smt. 
Ashapurna Devi. It is set against a social background, full of friction and contradiction. Here is 
found, the combination of two different worlds : one at the outside of the apartment's gate and the 
other, inside of apartment; one very loyal, ethical, systematic and sympathetic but the other just 
the opposite; one very poor, humble and submissive but the other very harsh, rough, rash, arrogant, 
proud and inhuman . And in cross emigration of the persons of these two worlds in vice versa, their 
behaviour also changes partially. The distance and disagreement between these two worlds, 
introduce an unfamiliar relation which is the basic ground of tension, meted in an accidental 
occasion. The writer has a good control on the action that gradually develops through excitement 
and in suspensive presentation. The sequence of incident is arranged with an excellence. The 
thematic presentation is also successfully achieved, with due exposure to the so called modern 
society, based in metropolitan city. The novel is posed to social and psychological incorrectness, 
subject to be brought in the attention of the mass people, though such incorrectness is common in 
almost every chacracter around us, consciously or unconsciously. The authoress is credential in 
culminating the fact, in a very descent manner and with an upgrading effect. The recurrent 
psychological agitation is the common characteristic of the age which is dealt in this novel, with an 
utter seriousness. 

Outline story: The story starts through a violent situation, centring an apartment in a city, with a 
terse admixture of threat and rush. Here a violent mob chases a person, for running over a teenager 
girl of 8, while riding on his own byke. The person rushes into Dipak Mamsion, an apartment of 
elite society, at which his father-in-law has taken an accomodation and has been living since the 
years. The mob rushes up to the gate and also demands the residents, to ignore a shelter to their 
prey, as they had intended to strip his skin, to punish him adequately as the return of his 
perpetration. The culprit, named Bivashkamal was an obstinate man and till the last did not 
concede to the fact that he was responsible for arising an untoward situation by undergoing a rash 
driving. Finally Bivash escapes, at the technique of his rich and powerful father- in- law, Sri Ranjit 
Mittir; who tactfully manages the mob and also the gurdian of the victim, at a minimum cost. But 
this step of intervenor, displays Mr Mittir, a very shrewed, heartless and selfish person though 
Bivash had to pay also a huge toll, having his family dissolved , due to a very dangerous decision, 
chosen by his wife, Rita; the only virtuous lady and ideal character in the novel .She remained 
insistent on her dedcision, to appear the court with an appeal, asking divorce. The other characters 
are Nita, the younger sister of Rita, Sulekha, the mother of Rita and their only brother's wife Swati, 
the Girl, Labu, treated as underdog and his poor and incapacitated father Sushil Mistri. A group of 
young men of the locality, who play a role of a collective Character, effecting reaction at that 
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callous-but-daredevil accident, also occupy a remarkable position serving the purpose of a prologue. 



Title: The title of the Novel is accurately coined from the following corners. Here the characters, 
whether the protagonist or his counterpart are equally inflexible structures. The bengali term, 
"Anamaniya" points to any kind of inflexibility. And here the villain Bivashkamal is an infllexible 
character as well as his wife Rita, though their inflexibility is vice versa. One is the traffic on a 
positive direction and another one is obstinately to the reverse direction, ignoring the logic. 

The husband Bivash is adamant not to look behind, or have a self-analysis that would allow him 
to identify own flaws and demerits. Had he the benevolence to concede to his own wrongs, it would 
save him from undergoing a penalty of conjugal separation. Because the acknowledgement of own 
mistake is not a cowardice job. But Ego draws a circle of limitation around him like an ordinary 
villain. So he is restricted from spontaneous flow of common understanding. That is the reason why 
we don't find a single bit of remorese in his behaviour, enven propelling an innocent child, the 
daughter of Sashi Mistry, to her brink of life : by driving own motorbike on her both legs, affecting 
a permanent loss of limbs that finally leads to death. To him the instant balancing of own honour 
and dishonour got more priority than repenting on own misdeed. As he was over tensed at the 
reproach, hurled at him by the irrited mob, on hit of the moment, he loses the common feeling of 
humanity. The scar of threatening and riotious censure pelted at him, reacted in a hysterical effect. 
So he is blind to logic. 

The other characters including Mr. Ranjit Mittir, his wife Sulekha, Younger daughter Nita, 
daughter-in-law Swati etc. all appear insensible and heartless creatures, as they can't come out from 
the shade of prejudice, under the search light of justice, impartiality, and unselfishness . The 
obligation of relation retards them to acknowledge the truth and to declare in presence of Bivash that 
he was the actual defaulter for arising a hectic situation, infront of Dipak Mansion .Hence, they all 
looks very rigid or Anamaniya to change their stance. 

Finally, the sequence of incidence is also very straight and rigorous to lead the victim to death. It 
makes the readers realize, the level of her injury and the depth of situation. The spell of melancholia 
escalates a common incident to an uncommon height. 

Analysis of the Novel in reflection to the society: The story narrates the situations from a 
feminist point of view and interprets the characters from the core of their essence. It conveys many a 
message and one of those highlights the fact that a man can't identify another man, still they co- 
exists year after year under the same roof, until the situation detoriates or the disposition arises. The 
real man from everybody comes out, when the turning points are met. The normal course of life 
never allows our sight to run straight up to the inner image of the man, stands before us. 

Secondly no man can tolerate his or her closest one to be extreme selfish, immoral, cruel, and 
opportunist. As there doesn't remain any room to rely on such persons they are naturally outlasted. 
Such men are always assessed as the worthless creature. The relation between the two men gets 
imposed on the pillars of mutual trust, mutual faith and mutual understanding. And in dearth of even 
a single one, the relation crumbles down. What Mr. Bivash had did, that he lets the primitive nature 
of men to be exposed in his behaviour. And this is the tragic flaw which invokes his punishment. 
The writer had pickedup this incident to vindicate that the pride, not only blinds the people but 
navigates them to the level of eccentricity that enroots the social violence. 

Another key point the authoress touches, is the type and pattern of nepotism that kills the 
perfectness of man. Owing to this reason, inspite of committing an obvious default for seriously 
injuring and finally taking the life of an innocent child Labu, the Villain Bivash was not adequately 
charged or rebuked by the persons around him at the house of Dipak Mansion. Here the only 
exception remains his wife. But had he really faced even a milder protest from the members, inside 
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the house, in addition to his wife, I suppose he would not appear so rigid, unconvinced and arrogant, 
and he could at least adjust the situation in a supple mind. Thus, with due rectification of character, 
he would also pursue the truth along with own fault. At that condition, his punishment would be a 
voluntary acceptance and probably would remain within the limit of mental affliction. But as he 
flinches back, he was heavily penalized with the 'demolition of own family'. 

On the other hand, a number of characters who maintains sweet relation with Mr. Bivashkamal, 
reduce their own merit, on occasion of their biased judgement in favour of Mr Bivash. Because 
while pampering Mr. Bivash, their favourite one, they got fastened to the prong of narrowness. They 
unknowingly ignored the universal inter- relation of mankind .That is the relation of man with 
another man beyond any calculation of pofit and loss. Ignoring this relation is impossible, unless 
someone belongs to an insensible mind or has an utterly selfish option. 

We make ourselves confined in our social Zoo, behind the railing of relation or obligation. Thus 
we minimize the area of our own movement. 

The only extraordinary character, Rita, a living embodiment of conscience, stands 
uncompromising to serve the purpose of the authoress. She is presented most sensible, practical, and 
sharply conscious, regarding the concurrent incidents and its outcome. Very stark and strictly she 
enumerates the accident, occured by her husband. She ignores to come under any compulsion for 
overlooking it, even at the cost of own conjugal future. Not only up to this, his decision sounds stern 
and horrible when she proposes the future of own daughter: " if she (Rita's daughter) would like to 
maintain a poverish life, she must stay with own mother, else for a rich livelihood with her father" . 
The repeated effort, undergone by her parents and relatives to impress and convince Rita, foiled to 
her strong, adamant and upright argument. Any gust of counter reasoning couldn't reinstall her 
defective conjugal setup, as she came to know the genuine definition of relation. She has developed 
an immense hatred against her life partner who according to her is nothing but a coward. Regarding 
the personality of the males, she has a mixed impression which may be categorized in three steps: 

1) Ideal Man (her brother, Sanjit) 

2) Medium Man (her father, Mr. Ranjit Mittir) 

3) The worst (her own husband, Mr. Bivash) 

She reflects that living with a machine or a mechanical personality, is impossible to perpetuate. 
As such as the context of Mr. Bivash Kamal, her legal husband arises, he is felt no better than a 
machine and his rough and rakeless driving of byke is the outcome of his mechanization of 
personality. The byke is here a symbolic to format the character of its rider .Rita expected the 
purgation of Bivash through punishment in Jail. In her view Bivash was a callous Murderer whose 
rectification is not possible without jail. Towards the end of Novel she regrets to a philanthropic 
person Mr. Nikhil Sen, who rescued Labufrom the spot of accident, "....rubbing the brush of money 
if the stains of crime are possible to delete, the word "Crime" will exist as a meaningless term. 

Rita tried utmost to save labu at any cost, without any commitment to any witness but out of 
cordiality and actual obligation of perfect humanity, which appears faded in behaviour of the other 
characters in the Novel. For better treatment she sought bed for Labu in the most reputed hospitals 
in the city which was actual duty of either Bivash or Mr. R. Mittir. She had to fight at home for 
upholding this steady decision, even against her own mother Sulekha. Sulekha prevails on Rita by 
telling that as Sashi has received large money, the additional cooperation of Rita, looks much 
excess. But Rita refutes, "Sashi received money not for daughter but in lieu of daughter". Rita gets 
tired in bothering Bivash and so finally seeks divorce. Here we see her to choose also the way of 
self-dependence i.e; a service for own livelihood. This step of Rita must be viewed undergoing a 
voluntary atonement, for the sake of own husband. As he himself escapes his due punishment, she 
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would accept the botheration: "....Iwill not be able to be fed the rice of a murderer". 
Authoress very peculiarly matches, two deadly contradictory character in this conjugal bond , 
framed by Sri Bivashkaml with Miss Rita Mittir. The inflexibility of these bonded characters 
decides the character of the Novel Anamaniya. 

The compactness of the novel is like an one act play, the fact being imposed in a dramatic style 
with an abrupt start, busy sequence, and well strewen suspense . It arouses a varied sense .The 
texture of the Novel is smooth, spontaneous, vivid and the fact is imposed on single incident. 

The Novel starts with an action and also finishes through a counter action, flowing a suspense 
althrough. The fact veers about, on a single idea and disposes with a number of messages. The 
language is simple and touching. The fact of the Novel is tragic but complete, having a classical 
layout. The devil is not directly punished, either physically or legally, in turn of anticlimax, but not 
also completely spared. He is held as a great looser, out of own behavior. The authoress tries to 
balance the action, by inflicting indirect punishment, upon the villain. In equation of life, a death 
cannot be equalized by any other loss. Yet the authoress has tried to compansate it, in a logical 
manner, at least to desperse the air of depression from the atmosphere. She makes her best the 
situational treatment of the characters. She believes more on turning of situation than the action. 
Action is existent but in a milder form. The story is narrated in a melodramatic pattern, with 
activation of both the character and destiny. 

But from a certain view, the writer has accurately done the same, as the society runs. The world 
had banned long behind, the theory of blood and revenge, in factual life. Naturally, the treatments of 
villains have gone slower and milder. They suffer in an indirect but comprehensive manner with the 
rotation of circumstances. The time takes the role of best judgeman and supreme executioner, who 
prosecutes the punishment in a long and tardy way, when the perpetrator has already forgotten his 
crime or has started to repent on what he has done. Probably, the villain of this Novel BivashKamal 
and the son-in-law of influential father-in- law, Mr. Ranjit Mittir would face same measure. 

But a doubt peeps, having read the nature of Mr. Bivash. As his character doesn't cross the rim of 
questions, confusion arises: Had Mr. Bivash owns self-taken his divorce as a punishment or a relief 
from the obligation? 

Suspicion further asks, considering his inhuman attitude and the regular knack to drinks: what 
the harm Mr. Bivash had inserted on the family of Sushil, could he infact realize its 
signifance?, How serious his crime was, though it was an unintentional murder! But surprisingly he 
stands all along busy and anxious for regaining his own prestige , own position , and also for 
retaliation, exactly on that crucial moment ,when the life of Labu is at stake . Instead of mourning 
the mischief he had done, he ridiculously grows vindictive to the insulting mob. The existence of his 
is own daughter even failed to weaken his heart. He refuses to have any feeling for the victim who 
might be even his own daughter instead of anyone else. Ego prevents him to undergo the daring job 
self-analysis. So, he confines himself in a dark ignominy, remaining isolated like a commonplace 
villain. 

Mr. Bivash, in profession is an engineer but he can't be either a good father or a good husband. 
Addiction is his first beloved and Rita, his wife was its next. To him the accident is an ordinary and 
simple incident, ordained to happen. The basic root i.e.; his own callousness is here non-existent. So 
he is unbented to mourn over his unintentional role, though on his part it was essential, to look 
himself a normal man. He has not any knowledge Of a father's heart. Has he the same, he will has 
given up the tendency of overpowering the situation with a blank blandishment. And his attempt of 
suppressing the inner house protest, is also a silly reaction and not necessary at all. As much he tries 
to prove ownself flawless and not responsible for the accident, he appears rougher and barbaric. It 
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causes in him an excitement and inspires to borrow an evil logic. From very beginning of story, 
Bivash has tried to divert the emotion of the house in his own favour, taking the advantage of violent 
protest outside, which is infact against his own perpetration. But, Bivash is caught in his technique 
of escaping, at the hande of his own wife. As a result he over reacts and gets irrited to herself. The 
authoress has here spared much time in imparting us the intensity of public grievance, which 
outwardly shows as an overreaction. 

This incident reflects the responsibility of the modern, educated and established persons, who 
conveys the society to its adversity. These so called gentlemen mostly survive for their own, keeping 
aside the sense of social accountability. Addiction, which is one of the routes to degradation, is thus 
tried to declare legalized, and a part of the normal social life. This established group of society, 
pours their life in utter consumption and licentiousness, getting lost the sense of the right and wrong 
that sometimes causes major and damaging interference on others life. But they have no sense to 
compensate it or even to show a minimum sympathy. As the ego of possession and position blinds 
them, humanity is flung away to thousand miles. Naturally, such people require the public pressure, 
for regaining sense and consciousness. Which the writer has attempted, by concentrating her focus, 
for a long time on the violent protest, raised by the young men from neighbourhood of Dipak 
Mansion. This protest is justified to check at least the untoward incidents in society, happened due 
to the thoughtless activities of the so called gentlemen. 

The silence maintained by the inhabitants of Dipak mansion on the face of threat and verbal 
assault, on a guest in their apartment, looks peculiar and points to a negative site of human nature. 
Whatever may be the reason, at least the residents, ought to have resisted the mob, instead of 

allowing to growth. In her explanation what the writer adds interpreting this attitude is such 

- these coward, selfish, self-content and reaction fonding gentlemen and gentle ladies see and hear 
the every happening from behind the screen and desires the botheration for their neighbours, 
which must be acute or worse than the worst. 

Thus the concept of social unity dissolves, in warmth of jealousy. These saturated families 
require the masala, for preparinga and serving the verbal recipes, required in passing out the huge 
fund of loose time at colourful hobnobbing. Out of this tendency, they surrender the basic human 
sense of help and cooperation, essential for social retention. On the other hand this silence imparts a 
passive support to the hooligans, who try to maintain and divert the social unrest, to their motivated 
direction. How the seed of disintegrity is sown in society, is here obvious side by side the display of 
sagging backbone, held by the metropolitan gentlemen. Here doesn't remain any hesitation to 
mention that this very frailty is one of the causes of criminal outfit in society. 

Protest is the basic criteria of rectification provided, that is not conducted in some one's vested 
interest. Further the protest doesn't mean the hooliganism, as was demonstrated in the novel 
Anamaniya by a group of rowdy boys, the self-style keeper of discipline and justice in society. And 
it is their overreaction that made the situation simply complicated and yielded nothing else. Such 
groups grow active in a certain issue and most casually, having no cordiality to lead the struggle up 
to an achievement. The people get involved in such agitation have no consistency or fixed target. As 
a result, they obtain the immediate failure. Inspite of their hours long agitation, full of threat, 
brandishment ,warning , and offensive verbal attack, by the young men, gathered infront of Dipak 
Mansion , could achieve none of the followings : either the punishment of the culprit or the 
recovery of adequate compensation in favour of victim; but simply a bitter memory of cacophony 
and a vociferous experience rests in remembrance . 

Poverty is the mother of multiple problems, reflected by the family of Sashi Mistry. Where a 
burning heart of a father due to sudden disability of the only child Labu, is quenched, simply at the 
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payment of a handfulmoney. The hunger is such an imp, ironically converts a man into animal. 
Money is the only treatment known to the solvents, which treads over the chest poor ones. So Mr. 
Ranjit Mittir, an excellent artful person takes the father of the victim girl in grip, simply throwing 
down a few pieces of currency, hardly one thousand, in addition to expressing a lipdeep (an unfelt) 
sorrow, for his daughter being run over. Though for a moment Sashi has has a feeling that Mr. 
Mitra has approached him to bribe, he instantly gets a control over own self, considering own 
position. In case of the unfortunate mother, money also partially soothes the pain, playing a magical 
effect. The deploring mother even at the point of her mental derangement quarrels with her husband 
regarding the possession of a little money, while her only daughter suffers at hospital, due to the 
serious injury in an accident and has stuck to a possibility of losing both her legs. At para no. 8 of 
page/ 35, the lamenting mother of Labu can't suppress her fallacious expression," Losing her feet, 
fortune has returned to my Labu". 

Labu, that innocent girl yet didn't know why Rita, her Mem Masiam visits her regularly at 
hospital. She asks Smt. Rita if her legs would recover before the puja as she has an ambition to put 
on white socks and a pair of buckled shoes in that occasion. This question aggrieves Rita, out of her 
motherly feeling. Probably, the face of ailing Labu reminds her, of own daughter. As Labu had no 
possibility to have active, her pair of legs, ever in life, she avoids the question of little Labu, by 
simply replying, "How can I predict, am I God?" 

This very weak point (poverty), is used as a convenient pressbutton, by the rich people in this 
world, to get the havenots , easily at their good and evil purpose. The Poors always appear simple to 
the Riches and have a tendency to please the rich men. So any type of harm, rolled on them may be 
washed away with a minimum spare of sympathy and money. Picking up this trend, Mr. Ranjit 
Mittir, the most solvent and authoritarian character of the novel, runs his shameless effort to save his 
crime performing son-in-law, in the Novel. Whatever, sympathy and mourn, he happens to perform 
is, just the eyewash and to keep own self away from public doubt. 

No moral duty or manly accountability, his chief aim was to put the uncontrolled situation in own 
grip, dismissal of public grudge through mitigation, finding solution through negotiation and at a 
minimum cost, finally keeping the opposition away from the court. For which he deploys a 
diplomatic treatment. He adopts a policy not to be irrited anyhow or against any type of instigation. 
We hear the same person, to make two different types of remark in variation of the place which 
contradicts to each other .In presence of the offensive people, he commits to afford all the 
necessities, the victim requires and also to take various types of effort in favour of Labu, provided 
the child remains saved in life. He made an artificial show of anxiety, regarding the risk on the 
victim child. But infact, he made this casual show of benevolence, at least to take tha mob in 
confidence. In his initial commitment when he approaches the irrited crowd, first at his residents'^ 
gate, he talks like a professional diplomat. The mob claims no compensation, but firmly demands 
Mr. Bivashkamal, the actual culprit , who had ran own byke, over an innocent teenager girl , the 
daughter of Sashi Mistri of the locality. But Mr. Mittir very tactfully censured his son-in-law in 
presence of the mob, to please and satisfy them and also to clarify his own stance in that dispute. He 
offered to handover the culprit at their hand to apease the crowd, pretending surrender. But getting 
succes in his entire effort, when he grets free of the anxiety and met the father of victim to be sure of 
her survival, he changes his motto. 

Just getting out of Sashi's house having maintained a fomality of expressing sorrow and mourn 
when he found his daughter seriouly realizes the loss of the both legs by the victim girl, Mr. Mittir, 
an outwardly sympathetic man, trashes his daughter Rita and discourages her for being over 
sympathetic. He snubs Rita for her loose emotion, at the injury of the unfortunate girl. He consoles 
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Rita by commenting that such hands and legs are getting cut off every day of so many persons. So 
She shouldn't is worried at that case. This comment unmasks the real character of Mr. Mittir, and 
uncovers his beastal quality. 

Again we see this man to get miser even going to pay the compensation. He decided to pay the 
unfortunate Sashi as an aid, Rs. 5000 /- but visiting the situation and duly taking to conversation he 
paid him Rs. 1000/- only. 

By virtue of being an experienced labour officer, ever in life, Mr. Ranjit Mitra, was well versed 
in public character. That's, so he was brave and confident on the power of own verbal art. By softly 
interrogating one by one point, with a show of his ignorance, regarding the fact, he on the spot had 
finished his enquiry and also took the instant decision. Pretending to accept the fact, outwardly in 
open mind, he had already decided his scheme that, the excited mob would be allowed to realize 
their own potency and seem everything in their hand, even the matter of punishing the culprit. The 
cooling down and simplifying such a hectic situation with prompt effect, ranning through the hours, 
is really a job of challenge and efficiency. Here Mr. Mittir really surprises the readers and claims to 
have an extraordinary quality. Except, his selfishness and inner cruelty, Mr. Mitra is actually an 
ideal character. In presence of himself and his elder daughter, the character Bivash looks very 
sombre and charmless. 

Here, the scopes allow remarking that while setting the characters, the writer got partially biased 
for her weakness to feminity. E.g. she has given the most priority in framing the character of Rita, 
the heroine than Bivash, the protagonist. However, she interprets the characters from the core of 
their essence. 

The sequence of time, place and action are well maintained as per the option of the present day. 
The accident on road causes the accident in relation; the first one occurs the physical disability, 
promoted to death but the second one only the disability. A disabled conjugal life that promotes the 
semi-orphanage and uncertain future for an innocent child. The fact proves to be very 
comprehensive, as the daughter of villain suffers the rest of the suffering, left behind by the victim, 
the daughter of Sushil Mistry. 

Conclusion: This book doesn't simply cater any, food of casual option but also assures a learning 
provision, essential for an ideal society. If the View of Rita (The heroine of Novel) regarding 
accident, would be shared by the country's administration, I suppose thousands of life would be 
saved, in every year from the gape of accident and its effected situations. 
We tread over, many trivial matters, in hurried life style of the day, 
But some of those pull us back, and ask the toll, to pay! 

»jc 5^5 
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